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ACCENT ON SERVICE 


Ah for la if de enfants aboard | rance- Afloat where every child iS da 






















king or queen! For when you travel to England or the Continent on a 


great French Line ship, the accent is on service... par excellence . .. for all. 


You long for a deck-side cup of bouillon, a blanket to warm you, 

a refill for an empty glass, a light for your cigarette 

and voila your unspoken wish is quickly and 
politely fulfilled. For the personnel in French Line 
service are trained from boyhood to make your ocean 


crossing the most pleasant experience in your life. 


W he ther you travel on the luxurious 51,840-ton Liberté, 
the celebrated Jle de France. or the new, 
informal Flandre, you'll enjoy the famous cuisine 
by master chefs, elegant appointments, 
deck sports, evening entertainment, special amusements 
for the children. All these—vet French Line costs no more. 


French Line, 610 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


CONSULT YOUR AUTHORIZED FRENCH LINE TRAVEL AGENT 


Minimum thrift-season rates to Plymouth (in-season rates and rates to Le Havre slightly higher) 
Liberté — First Class, $330; Cabin, $215; Tourist, $165. He de France — First Class, $325; Cabin, $215; 
Tourist, $165. Flandre—First Class, $290; Tourist, $165 


Children's rates: !2 years and over—full fare all classes. Over | year, under 12—half fare al! classes 


Other French Line offices: Beverly Hills, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Halifax, Montreal, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Portland San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto, Vancouver, B.C., Washington, D.C., Winnipeg, Man i 
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NEW YORK ° 
INDIANAPOLIS 


CHICAGO ° 
ATLANTA ¢ WASHINGTON, D.C. e CINCINNATI ° 


PROVED CHAMPIONS 
Ch. B. P. Kay-Bee Mia Lescula, Imp... . 


: (ushnated 


To be singled out for its beautiful markings—on campus or country byways! ~, 
Our pedigreed Hadley cashmere with a demure petal collar to add to its charms a 


—a touch as soft and strokable as Mia herself. Lovely in white with a navy knit 


edge, oxford with hight gray or beige with brown, 21.95 ¥ > 


BOSTON ° PHILADELPHIA . BALTIMORE e¢ DETROIT e CLEVELAND e¢ ST.LOUIS « MINNEAPOLIS . r. PAU! 
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THE BEAUTIFUL NEW FORD VICTORIA 


You don't drive a Hord...a lord. drives you! 


A Ford car is probably the most help- 
ful car you ever laid your hands on! 
Not only does it seem to think for you, 
it acts for you! Just turn the ignition key 
and it starts! If you're driving a Fordo- 
matic Ford just put the drive selector in 
“Dr” position and it “shifts” for you, and 
a whale of a lot better than you could 
ever do it by hand. You get exactly the 
right amount of power you want when 
you want it—automatically. Now you 
simply can't beat that! 
As for braking. That suspended brake 
pedal is a brake you love to touch because 
it brings you to smooth, smooth, straight- 
line stops so quickly and easily. 
Steering? Owners say you don't steer a 
\ fea- 
ture that the little lady will really appre- 


Ford—you guide it—it’s thet easy 


ciate especially after a full day behind 
the wheel! And with Master-Guide power 
steering (an optional extra ) your car gains 
still more in sure-footed roadability, while 
you expend even less effort in handling— 
and in parking. 

When it comes to riding comfort, 
what we've done is really something. For 
example, front-end road shock is actually 
reduced as much as 80%, Extra-long rear 
springs, viscous control shock absorbers 
and foam-rubber cushions add their share 
to give you a ride that lets you forget the 


road surface. 


Now add to all these things nearly 
two score more “Worth More” features 
and you'll realize why the Ford car is not 
only worth more when you take delivery 


but when you sell it, too. 


Why not let a Ford take you for a Test Drive? 
See for yourself how this helpful car takes the work 
out of driving. You'll say you've never driven a car 
that’s more delightful to handle. 


af ; Worth more when 
OKC you buy... when you 
: @ A. sell it, too 
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AT THE WORLD-FAMOUS 


Hlometlead, 


-+o IN THE COOL 
VIRGINIA ALLEGHANIES 


fe 

Wests 
h fh. \ @ On its own 
17,000 


j\ estate high in the 





acre 


AWK | 


Smooth 
soten of Virginia, The 
Service Homestead is a 


cool mountains 





perfect choice for your vaca- 
tion this year. SPORTS include 
golf on two beautiful courses, 
one of them the challenging 
“Cascades” 


fast drying tennis courts... 


. . two banks of 


superb horses, old-fashioned 


r carriages, skeet, swim- 
Sn ming and other sports. 
¢ CLIMATE is incompa- 
P| 
bd ‘\ rable, with clear sunny 
ar 
:. Y) / days, wonderful fresh 
ai 
uv air, and cool, starry 
iy jm nights. For RELAXA.- 
>. 
maces TION there is the 
colorful Hot Springs 
Two Championship ~= social scene . . . The 


golf courses ‘ 
Homestead’s smart-as- 


a-whip service . comfortable 
accommodations and excellent food. 
Write for reservations, or for rates 
and full details 


and rail or airline connections; pri 
vate airfield with 3400 foot runways. 


Good motor routes 













Riding and Driving 
Over Mountain Trails 


The MMESTEAD 


HOT SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 
x 
New York Office 


ee 
Plore 8.2490 


Washington Office in 
The Barr Building 
REpublic 7/1764 
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PROUDLY INTRODUCES 


we SUMMICRON 72 





~~ 


THE MOST ACCURATE CAMERA LENS 
EVER DESIGNED FOR COLOR OR BLACK-AND-WHITE 





This Leica picture, taken at full aperture, shows how 
the Summmecron eliminates darkening and distortion 
at print edges. in color photography the orners 
would be as brilliant and crisp as the center of 


the picture 





Enlarging a corner shows its remarkable contrast 
and clarity. Before the Summicron “falling off” of 
the edges was an unavoidable shortcoming of many 


high-speed lenses 


~e 
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Here is a truly revolutionary advance 
in camera optics — the Summicron, a 
high-speed 50mm lens that gives your 
pictures corner-to-corner sharpness never 
before attainable. 


Use the Summicron on your Leica and 
your black-and-white pictures will be criti- 
cally sharp from center to very edge. Use 
it for color and marvel at the brilliance of 
your transparencies. The Summicron faith- 
fully records natural colors over the entire 
picture area without vignetting. —— 


The Summicron is a seven glass element 
lens, incorporating a radically new design 
principle and utilizing newly developed 
high refractive optical glass combined with 
air lenses of a special shape and effect. 
This makes possible a degree of correction 
found in no other lens. 


See —and use the matchless Summicron, 
the most talked-about lens in Leica his- 
tory. Your franchised dealer has all models 
of the Leica equipped with the spectacular 
new Summicron. 


E. LEITZ, INC. 


468 FOURTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 16, N.Y 


DISTRWUTOR OF WORLD-FAMOUS 
ERNST LEITZ. WETZLAR. GERMANY 


PRODUCTS OF 


CAMERAS~—LENSES— MICROSCOPES— BINOCULARS 
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Oregon 


As a native-born Oregonian who was 
forcibly moved east in his teens, | want to 
thank you for your story and pictures on 
Oregon. Mr. Davis covered parts of the 
state with which I am not too familiar 
(having been born and raised in Portland), 
and I did miss the perhaps over-zealous 
enthusiasm I personally feel for the state. 
But he has done me, and I’m sure many 
other expatriate Oregonians a double favor. 
He has shown me a side of my state that I 
have not known before, and his quiet, 
mature humor, and straightforward prose 
have told a wonderfully satisfying story 
of a wonderfully satisfying place to live. 

ROBERT FOSTER 
Philadelphia 


Now that we've read about Mr. Davis's 
boyhood, family and friends, how about 
an article about Oregon? —H. L. BUSH, JR. 

Medford, Ore. 


Titan of Talk 


May I say how very much I enjoyed 
Party of One in June Horipay (“All-Time 
Titans of Talk”)? William [Bolitho] would 
have loved it—and how he would have 
relished his dramatic entrance as Mr. Fadi- 
man’s fourteenth man! Alice Meynell said 
of him (he was 22 at the time) that she 
had not heard such conversation since the 
death of Browning. When he stoked his 
passage over to England in 1914, the ship's 
officers and passengers used to gather round 
the top of the stoke hole to hear this pecul- 
iar young man, with a coal black face, talk- 
ing as he shovelled in the coal. Thank you 
for a heart warming recollection. 

SYBIL BOLITHO FEARNLEY 
Monterey, Calif. 


In June Party of One Mr. Fadiman 
suggests that we have had seven well-edu- 
cated Presidents, including Jefferson. Nat- 
urally | would like to know the other six. My 
seven: Jefferson, William H.Taft, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Herbert Hoover, Woodrow 
Wilson, F. D. Roosevelt, with the seventh, 
William McKinley, James Madison or 
John Adams. MRS. HARRY FE. KARMIRE 

Shelbyville, Ind. 


@ Columnist Fadiman says: “Here are 
my seven: John Adams, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, J. Q. Adams, Taft, 
Wilson.” —Ed. 


Lure of Golf 


1 read The Lure of Golf by Herbert 
Warren Wind (June Houtipay) with much 
interest. But he states: “*. . . in 1888 there 
were less than a dozen golfers in the coun- 
try—most of them charter members of the 
St. Andrews Golf Club of Yonkers, N.Y., 
the first permanent golf club organized in 
the United States.” 

I have in hand a letter from an old friend 


of mine, Fred. G. Beckmann, manager of 


the Savannah Golf Club, Inc., Savannah, 


Ga., indicating that the Savannah Golf 
Club was organized in 1795, and there golf 


was first played in the United States. The 
present Savannah Golf Club, Inc., how- 
ever, has no direct connection with the 
Savannah Golf Club of 1795. The Savan- 
nah Golf Club of 1795 went out of exist- 
ence, and all records of the club were lost. 
J. C. MISCALLY 

Charlotte, N.C. 


e@ Author Wind's statement was that 
St. Andrews is the “first permanent™ 
golf club.—Ed. 


More Civil War 


Please thank James Street for a most 
Original and refreshing job on a somewhat 
ragged and worn subject—the Civil War. I 
live in a bunker with a bunch of dam- 
yankees, and until I got hold of May’s is- 
sue of Ho.ipay, life was none too easy 
Mr. Street stuck to the facts, and still pre- 
sented a thoroughly humorous and inter- 
esting article. He has revived my sagging 
Rebel spirit. 

The hell with Marilyn Monroe—R. E. 
Lee's picture is going up tomorrow. 

CPL. THOMAS HASSARD 
A.P.O., San Francisco 


Enjoyed James Street's article on the 
Civil War immensely, but that remark of 
his on Shiloh! “Sherman was with Grant 
by then, and together they pulled a re- 
sounding victory Out of seeming defeat.” 
The only thing Messrs. Grant and Sher- 
man pulled at Shiloh were boners. They 
were defeated all right, and just about to 
get themselves shoved right off Pittsburgh 
Landing into the Tennessee River. It was 
the arrival of Buell’s Splendid Corps (Army 
of the Ohio) that saved Shiloh. He was a 
splendid soldier himself, and his troops 
were like him... . Buell, Meade, Grant 
that was the Union military talent in the 
Civil War, and in that order, in my hum- 
ble opinion. A. S. TARBET 

San Diego 


@ Author Street says: “Almost every 
American has some slant on everything 
about the Civil War. Now, Mr. Tarbet 
is a Buell man. It certainly is true that 
Buell ‘saved’ the Battle of Shiloh for 
the Union. That was his job. I merely 
wrote that Grant and Sherman, at 
Shiloh, pulled a victory out of defeat. | 
don’t care if they did it by Buell, the rain 
that was falling, the whisky Grant was 
drinking or what have you, I do agree 
with Mr. Tarbet that Buell was a much 
better general than many of the blokes 
who got all the credit. My choice o! 
Yankee generals as to ability is: Sher 
man and Buell, Sherman and Buell, 
Sherman and Buell.”’—Ed. 


London Thrift Tour 


As a born and bred Londoner | con- 
gratulate Mr. Sam Boal on the quality of 
his writing and the ingenuity of his most 
comprehensive Thrift Tour—London (June 
HOLIDAY). 

RICHARD A, OINN, Sub. Lt., R.N. 
Milton, Fla. 


On page 26 of your June issue (Holiday 
Thrift Tour—London) you advise your 
readers to go out to Lord’s on Sunday and 
see a cricket game. I am sorry to disap- 
point them, but there isn’t any cricket at 
Lord’s on a Sunday—any other day of the 
week, but not Sunday. Actually, if they 
must see cricket on Sunday I would advise 
a trip out to the country to see it played 
in its traditional setting —the village green 
It is generally most picturesque. 

M. T. C. FRANCIS 
Shirley, Surrey 


Oxford Scholar 


I have just finished reading The Oxford 
Scholar (by Joyce Cary, June Ho.ipay) 
and I think it is one of the best articles on 
this subject that I have ever read. 

J. W. FULBRIGHT 
United States Senat 
Washington, D. ¢ 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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ONE ROOM .. . can be air conditioned quickly and easily with 
a Chrysler Airtemp Room Air Conditioner. Sets in window 
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OR AN ENTIRE HOME... can be air conditioned with a Chrysler 


Airtemp ‘‘Yearound”’ system. New air-cooled models do not use water 
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F Guaranteed by % 


a se 


is for Mother 


so loving and kind, 
with Chrysler Airtemp... 
dust is harder to find! 


Imagine cutting YOUR housework way, way down . . . enjoying far more leisure 
time! It's easy when you install Chrysler Airtemp Year "Round Air Condi- 
tioning. That’s because drapes and furnishings stay sparkling clean . . . furni- 
ture requires less dusting! 


But that’s not all! Your whole family will be healthier, more comfortable, too. 
Air conditioning filters out dust, pollen and air-borne bacteria. 


For a cleaner, healthier, more comfortable home, get all the facts about Chrysler 
Airtemp Air Conditioning. 


Choysler Airlemp 


HEATING © AIR CONDITIONING 
for HOMES, BUSINESS, INDUSTRY 


Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio 


Send for the delightful, free Alphabet Book for your 
children. It shows many benefits of Chrysler Airtemp 


Air Conditioning for every member of the family. 


Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation H-9-53 
P.O. Box 1037, Dayton 1, Ohio 


| want to know more about the Chrysler Airtemp Comfort Zone 
Send me my free copy of the Chrysler Airtemp Alphabet Book. 
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PARTY OF ONE 


The voice of the Dodo: Everybody can win and all have prizes 


by CLIFTON FADIMAN 


THIS month 


Dale Carnegie has now been win- 


inspirational thought 


ning friends and injwuencing people 
for seventeen years, or over half a 
veneration. By this time the per- 
of the Mahatma of 


leaped all frontiers. 


uasive powell . 
How-to have 
Along with the citizens of 24 other 
countries even the Indo-Chinese 
« notable these days for their 
friendliness to cach other—are Car- 
negie converts. As for the home 
grounds, over four million ot us 
about one out of every 25 adults 
have bought the good book. Nov 
while of course no Carnegie man 
would ever try to influence another 
equally irresistible Carnegie man, 
each one must by now have won as 
friends at least a couple of dozen 
non-Carnegie men, The impressive 
result is visible at every turn-—a 
happy band of All-American broth- 
rs, cemented tn love and friendship 
by Simon and Schuster 

Seriously, as we old broadcasting 
hands put it, | had all this while sup 
posed that the last grim decade had 
blown the How-to boys to bits. I 
would not have predicted that they 
could survive both history’s rude 
onshiu 


for the 


ht and satire’s sharp barbs 

double-domes have not 
been kindly. To write any more 
about them would have seemed to 
me like flogging a dead horse. 

But a dead horse that can run up 
a total of four million copies and 
keep right on traveling has Native 
Dancer left at the post. The fact ts 
that the evangel of How-to has now 
become a standard product and an 
everyday necessity. The advertising 
shamans are still telling me how to 
re-enforce my social prestige with the 
right kind of abdominal belt. The 
digests are more helpful than ever, 
vending success at every newsstand 
And, to clinch the matter, a recent 
issue of Publishers’ Weekly included 
releases 


in its listing of summet 


about a hundred titles that are 
clearly the handiwork of the How 
to boys. Of these, thirty-seven ac 
tually begin with the sacred words, 
ranging from How to Make Doll 


6 


Clothes, setting you back $2.25, to 
How to Solve Your Problems, which 
comes a little cheaper. 

To Say that such books are begot 
by the publishers’ ingenuity upon 
the public’s gullibility is easy enough. 
Easy—but too pat. The gullibility, 
at any rat& doesn’t in the least re- 
semble the pure traditional inno- 
cence of the rustic, but is rather a 
queer mixture of self-confidence, 
fear, bewilderment and quasi-reli- 
gious faith: mixed-up stuff indeed. 

In-a moment I'll try to explain 
what | mean, First let me say that 
| don’t intend to lump ali How-to 
books together. There’s not a thing 
wrong with useful manuals that tell 
you (now and hereafter I'm taking 
my examples from the Publishers’ 
Weekly list) How to Build or Re- 
model Your House, How to Build 
Your Own Garage and Save Up to 


REPRODUCED BY PREMISSK 
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60% or even—though the terra here 
How to Buy a 


House. The worst you can say about 


is a little less firma 


such How-to’s is that they are more 
eagerly bought than frequently con- 
sulted. There’s something in our 
human nature that makes us fall less 
violently in love with the How-to 
book that makes good on a small 
promise than with the one that 
doesn’t make good on a big one. 
Remodeling my house, even if | 
succeed, still remains something 
pretty plain and practical. But re- 
modeling my personality is such a 
wingy and inspiring vision that it 
seems vulgar to question its mere 
feasibility. 

Years ago, when I was a student- 
librarian at Columbia College, one 
of the freshman courses required the 
reading of John Dewey's How We 
Think. About half the freshmen kept 








"More friends of vours! | wish to God you'd never heard of Dale Carnegie!” 


if they Il just 


read the right “How-to” books 


right on asking for How to Think. 
I’m convinced many students finished 
the book satisfied that Dewey had 
slipped them the secret of infallible 
thinking when all the poor fellow 
had in view was an explanation of 
how the mind works. 

This little experience taught me 
the simple lesson that we are always 
anxious to improve ourselves as 
long as it requires doing something 
impossible. Let’s go back to my list 
and take How to Run a Gift Shop. 
Now there’s an honest title. It prom- 
ises nothing that the contents, if 
equally honest, cannot deliver. But 
suppose we change the title by in- 
serting the miracle-adjective: How 
to Run a Successful Gift Shop. 
There you have the real How-to 
touch, the Carnegie touch, the divine 
touch of the impossible—for success 
in running a gift shop, like success in 
painting the Sistine Chapel, de- 
pends of course on factors that es- 
cape book covers. Take How to 
Make Beautiful Gifts at Home. 
Gifts, yes; beautiful gifts, doubtful. 
Beauty dwells in the eye of the 
maker, beauty dwells in the eye ol 
the beholder, beauty dwells not in 
the typewriter of the How-to miracle 
worker. 

How about How to 
Golf? Doubtful 
limited experience plus the leaden 


Play Par 


again. My own 


hours I’ve spent listening to golfers’ 
post-mortems lead me to the opinion 
that the relations connecting a small 
ball, a stick, 18 oddly placed holes 
and a man calling upon the Lord are 
too complicated for any book. The 
book can give you the cosy feeling 
that you're learning how to play par 
golf. But the actual learning is a 
weird business involving millions of 
almost instantaneous messages dart- 
ing around the wires of your nervous 
system and generally getting all 
jammed somewhere in the vicinity of 
your wrists. Just try to write thar up. 

As | look at my list I notice a large 
number of titles intended for what | 
would guess to be a small number of 
people. Here we have How to be a 


‘ 


Continued on Page 8 
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You can be in Paris tonight... 
London, Rome, Moscow...with this 
sensational new RCA VICTOR 
7-band portable radio 

powered to pick up the world! 





oo----- eC 


3 built-in antennas: Push-Button short- 
wave antenna extends to 4 ft. Special 
AM window antenna with suction cups, 
for reception in planes, trains, ete. 
Large built-in antenna for AM broadcast. 


Announcing the 


NEW RCA VICTOR STRATO-WORLD RADIO 


A momentous step ahead in radio engineering! 


It introduces Electrical Band Spread Tuning . . . found in no other 
portable. Automatically separates short-wave stations usually crowded 


into one band segment. Tunes Europe and Asia like local broadcasts! 





You'll enjoy hours of adventure ... timely world events... your 

Built to travel and play anywhere! — Hear home broadcasts strong and favorite local programs. An intriguing Companion wherever you are! 
Ire ble and b iSS controls Has ch ar! Spe ( ial swit h gives normal 

storage rack for spare tubes, too! 


reception in low line-voltage areas. 


The lightest world radio yet! Only 23 Ibs. including batteries. 


In genuine top-grain cowhide leather with chromed satin metal 


instrument panel. It’s luggage luxury! 3BX671, $139.95 (less batteries) 





See it, hear it, try it—at your RCA Victor dealer's today. 





7 oF. j Ke 
; SI | Get RCA Batteries for extra listening hou 
° oo : i ‘ 1 | 14 7 i >et RCA Batteries for ext t y hours 
Famous “Golden Throat” tone. And “Climatized” to protect against Jf j Eb. yestod East 
time-zone map charts new adven- heat, cold and humidity extremes. . Se eas woe ‘ ’ ‘ 
tures all the family can share! Plays on AC, DC or battery. Tks. ® 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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lastiig firm! 


Look for the label 
in the garment 


> 
Look for the mork 
on the cloth 


thre 4 ee 


HARRIS TWEED 


spun, hand-woven and finished 


in the Outer Hebrides, Seotland. 


Famed for its rugged individu- 
ality and character... "the 


world’s most exclusive cloth!” 


Available at fine stores in a 
wide variety of classic and mod- 
ern weaves, all of superb colour 
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Continued trom Page 6 

Chalk Artist, How to Make Mobiles, 
How to Make Aprons. Fair enough 
if | happen to burn with an un- 
quenchable passion for chalk draw- 
ings or mobiles or am an inveterate 
apron-buff. But there’s something 
uneasy-making about manuals that 
minister to such splinter-interests. 
Long ago Mencken taught us to 
laugh at centers of higher learning 
that offered courses in hog-calling. 
Not that there’s anything wrong in 
calling hogs—it’s as legitimate a 
calling as any. But most of us are 
troubled by the conviction that a 
student who has elected hog-calling 
has done so because he has rejected 
more difficult and more general 
disciplines. Harmless enough in it- 
self, How to Make Aprons appeals 
in the same way to a tendency in us 
that’s really a mild. form of lunacy, 
the tendency to excessive specializa- 
tion. It’s like trying to start a fire 
with kindling split too small. 

This free elective or How-tutorial 
system rests on a brace of dubious 
notions. The first is that books can 
teach you everything. The second, 
more dangerous, is that books 
should teach you everything. Exam- 
ple: the publishers will for a trifling 
$2.95 sell you How to Live With a 
Cat. My feeling is that anyone who 
has to study a book on how to live 
with a cat ought to give up cats and 
live with books. The whole point in 
keeping pets lies in the gradual, un- 
ending, almost instinctive mutual 
adaptation of animal and master. 
Dependence on a book suggests a 
loss of this capacity for adaptation. 
Does my cat read How to Live With 
People? Not on his nine lives. He 
has too much self-confidence. | have 
too little. 

Such books, it is quite true, are 
short-cuts. They save me time and 
trouble so that I have more time for 
other trouble. But also they cut me 
off from a certain quantity of warm, 
relaxed life-experience, from those 
necessary mild pleasures arising out 
of meeting difficulties. They are like 
airplane travel which, by obviating 
the need of looking it over slowly 
and refiectively, will end by snatch- 
ing the whole world away from us. 
Short cuts? Yes. But short circuits 
too. It seems to me there's a limit 
to the benefits accruing from the 
economy of energy. The logic of the 
How-to School, Short-circuit De- 
partment, really leads to an escape 
from experience altogether. When 
you come right down to it, the 
only completely efficient laborsaving 
technique ts to stick your head in a 


gas oven.* 


How to Stick Your Head in a Gas Oven 
by Empedocles Schnitzelfresser, Uh D_, Utopia 
House, Inc., New York, $2.95 
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Perhaps | can make my point 
clearer by reference to another class 
of How-to's. These tell us how to be 
the one thing we've been ever since 
our amoeba-ancestors got bored 
with simple fission. I’m talking about 
being fathers and mothers. 

This summer the How-to boys 
have given us, among other similar 
earnest guides, How to he a Suc- 
cessful Parent, How to Live With 
Your Teen-Ager and, no kidding, 
How to Plan a Party for Teen- 
Agers. In suggesting that such books 
tend to form a less perfect union, 
establish dullness and insure do- 
mestic stupidity, | mean no dis- 
respect to those contemporary scien- 
tists who have made many brilliant 
discoveries in the field of child psy- 
chology. But | would point out that 
the better the psychologist the more 
closely he sticks to his last, the de- 
scription of the child’s mind. By the 
same token, not wishing to be caught 
with his panaceas down, he is wary 
of distributing universal formulas 
for “handling” or “living with” the 
child. 

He knows what deep down in us 
we all know—that the parent who is 
“successful” (Lord, what a word!) is 
simply a wise and good person who 
also happens to be a father or 
mother. The nub of the matter lies 
in getting to be wise and good, 
which takes a bit of doing. It does 
not lie in reading How to Plan a 
Party for Teen-Agers, which takes 
six bits of currency. | would far 
rather have my son plan his own 
party whose entire program should 
consist in having the young guests 
throw large lumps of coal at each 
other than organize one for him out 
of a book by some well-intentioned 
but total stranger. 

Of course I’m overstating the case. 
Many manuals for parents are well- 
researched and well-written. But 
there are other brasher ones that 
assume a standard, factory-made 
child on whom you are expected 
to practice standard “techniques.” 
Many of these books seem to believe 
that the normal American house- 
hold ts in a continuous state of civil 
war, a kind of miniature reflection 
of 20th-Century humanity. To out- 
wit the child seems to be the main 
object, or to “get along” with him, 
or, in the more relaxed tomes, to 
“enjoy” him. 

But whether the volume tells you 
How to Live With Your Teen-Ager, 
How to Carry On a Conversation 
How to Sell Your Way to Success, 
How to Read the Bible, How to Be- 
lieve or How I Can Make Prayers 
More Effective, it seems to me, for 
all the honorable intentions of the 
authors of some of these books, to 
boil down to faith in magic. The 











fath may be a modish one, the 
magic may be gimmicked-up, but 
it’s faith in magic nonetheless. The 
savage uses incantations. We listen 
to formulas, “facts,” techniques. For 
a people which prides itself on its 
no-nonsense practicality we have 
the most sublime confidence in mere 
words. 

Now in magic the thing is to se- 
cure very big results by dint of very 
little effort and to secure them with- 
out enlisting the aid of any verifiable 
law of cause and effect. The medi- 
cine man claims to produce rain 
with a bull-roarer and a series of 
charms. If certain things are done 
according to ritual, he says, certain 
wished-for results will follow. Simi- 
larly the How-to boys assure me 
that if | learn certain words, follow 
certain rules, wear certain objects, 
swallow certain pills, | will become 
a good conversationalist, or sell 
more goods, or increase my powers 





of sexual attraction, or decrease my 
body odor, or even actually learn 
how to live with my own children. 
There's a key for every door and a 
door for every key and he must be 
subversive who whispers that the 
keys are wax, the doors often un- 
openable. 

In certain respects our faith in 
magic differs from that of the primi- 
tive. For one thing, primitive magic 
flows out of the savage’s relative ig- 
norance of reality. He quite literally 
does not understand the world, but 
his ritual practices at least substitute 
forms and traditions for what would 
otherwise be chaos. We, however, 
are not so much ignorant of reality 
as in the process of moving away 
from it, losing touch with it, forget- 
ting it. Friendshipisa reality of whose 
existence we are sure. But when four 
million of us have to buy a book on 
howto make friends it must be because 
that reality is slipping from our grasp. 
About 20 per cent of the How-to 
books promise to remove the sense 
of alienation and foneliness that 
apparently afflicts so many of us. 
Che-rituals suggested are equivalent 
to the communal chanting and dane- 
ing through which the tribe period- 
ically re-establishes tts sense of soli- 
darity. 


Primitive magic is aristocratic. 
The innermost secrets are known 
only to a superior class of profes- 
sionals. Our magic is democratic. 
The last thing Mr. Carnegie wants 
is to keep his special knowledge to 
himself. Primitive wonder-working 
we would expect to be pessimistic, 
as aristocratic societies often are: 
propitiation of the gods is a tricky 
business and only the tribal big 
shots have the know-how. But our 
democratic magic is optimistic, con- 
structive: share the voodoo. 

The primitive’s faith derives from 
his helplessness before the mysteries 
of Nature. Ours, oddly enough, 
springs from our control over these 
same mysteries. Drunk on techno- 
logical happy dust, elated with 
know-how, manic with our superb 
victory over things, we have almost 
unconsciously attempted to apply 
our knowledge in fields where it 
works poorly. It is as though Yankee 
ingenuity had mated with Los An- 
geles cultism—a union guaranteed 
to prove sterile. 

There is a formula for the internal- 
combustion engine. There is none, 
I fear, for making prayer “effective.” 
We suspect somehow that because 
there is a learnable trick to making 
things behave, there must be a 
similar learnable trick to making 
ideas and feelings behave, to making 
ourselves behave. When I confi- 
dently apply a trick to materials that 
cannot respond to trickery, | am 
practicing magic. If | know that this 


is what | am doing, | am a faker. If 


I don’t know, | am to that degree a 
savage. 

The heart of magic is the notion 
of the infallibility of the absolutely 
right formula. The charm of our 
own special magic springs from the 
fact that mass communication makes 
the right formula immediately avail- 
able to everybody. The logic is in- 
escapable. Everybody reads How to 
be a Consistent Winner in the Most 
Popular Card Games (note how long 
the titles are—powerful incantations 
are rarely terse) and the money 
starts to flow in only one direction 
toward everybody. Everybody reads 
How to Add Years to Your Life and 
the population gradually jells into 
one solid mass of oldest inhabitants. 
Everybody reads How to Master 
Your Fears and all the world’s big 
bad wolves drop dead. To quote 
from another well-known book of 
magic: “At the Dodo said, 
‘Everybody has won, and a// must 
have prizes!” 

For, lo! 


last 


the winter is past, the 
rain is Over and gone, the flowers 
appear on the earth: the time of the 
slinging of words is come, and the 
voice of the Dodo is heard in our 


land. THE END 
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King ot the 


Stagecoach Drivers , 


Hank Monk drove 
grandly for Wells Fargo, 
drank grandly for 

Hank Monk, 

and probably kept 
Horace Greeley from 


becoming President 


by LLCIUS BEEBE 


THE folklore of America has pro- 
duced a galaxy of hero types: the 
cowboy, the Indian scout, the brave 
locomotive engineer, the Mississippi 
River pilot, the athlete, and the avi- 
ator. All, at one time or another, 
have dominated the national con- 
sciousness and conditioned the 
dreams of youth. 

But once, though briefly—for his 
noontide of pre-eminence was re- 
gional and lasted only two or three 
decades 


everything enviable. Remote as an 
earl and unapproachable as a god, 
he seemed to his generation the most 
wonderful and accomplished char- 
acter in a land of limitless dimen- 
sions. With consummate skill, he 
handled the ribbons of six valuable 
horses across the high passes of the 
Sierra Nevada, through the danger- 
ous Dragoons and over the old dusty 
highways of the Mother Lode that 
reached to Hangtown, to Fiddletown, 
to Angel’s Camp. His name was 
Baldy Green or Old Charlie or Jared 
Crandall or 
drums and uncover 
them all, Hank Monk. 
Like most of the elect of his pro- 
fession Hank Monk drove for Wells 


Fargo, the princely banking house of 


San Francisco that carried treasure 
everywhere in the old West and owned 
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the stagecoach driver of 
the old West was the synthesis of 


say it with a ruffle of 
the greatest of 


practically every wheel that rolled in 
the express business beyond the wide 
Missouri. Monk drove grandly for 
Wells Fargo; he drank grandly for 
Hank Monk; and he contributed 
grandly to keeping Horace Greeley 
from becoming 
United States. 


President of the 


The drivers of the splendid stages 
(built by Abbot, Downing in far-off 
Concord, New Hampshire) were a 
great deal more than glorified coach- 
men. They were often the trustees of 
fabulous sums in gold and other 
treasure to be transported over 
lonely roads perilous with highway- 
men and hostile Indians. The stager 
mostly rode unaccompanied and 
brought in the bullion despite all 
sorts of hell and high water. He 
was also a viceroy of his employers, 
like the captain of an ocean liner. 
Social favors within his gift, such as 
an invitation to share the driver's 
seat, were extended only to very im- 
portant passengers. His conversa- 
tion—as an authority on many 
subjects pertinent to his calling 
was treasured. He was well paid 
and almost without 
arbiter of 


exception an 
masculine fashion. His 
creamy white felt hat, wonderfully 
soft kid gloves, frock coat and silver- 
mounted whip were the finest money 
could buy in a part of the world that 
set great store, as it still does, by a 
horseman’s appearance. 





Hank Monk was the beau ideal of 
his profession. A photograph taken 
in his twenties, and visible in the 
Nevada State Museum at Carson 
City, shows a Barrymore profile 
supplemented by raven mustaches 
and a neat imperial, with long black 
hair curling magnificently to his 
shoulders in the style of Buffalo Bill. 
His garb was fastidious, lemon- 
yellow driving gloves and a flowing 
Windsor tie being his favorite adorn- 
ments. And Monk could drink in a 
manner to excite admiration in a 
generation when most men took a 
little something before breakfast and 
a great deal of something at regular 
intervals thereafter throughout the 
day. In the Delta Saloon in Virginia 
City, where he was a regular in the 
Comstock’s great days, legend still 
tells of his skill with a bottle. The 
phrase “to drink like Hank Monk” 
survives in Virginia City’s storied C 
Street. That, stranger, is an accolade. 

Legend clusters thickly around 
the great names of Western staging: 
Uncle Jim Miller, who saved the 
Wells Fargo treasure box so often 
the firm gave him the biggest silver- 
bullion watch in the West; the dare- 
devil twins, Curly Dan and Curley 
Jerry Robbins; “Old Charlie” Park- 
hurst, the smokingest and drinking- 
est driver of all the Mother Lode, 
who proved to be a woman when 
“he” died, but is buried, neverthe- 
less, in the Odd Fellows Cemetery 
at Watsonville; Mike Tovey, the 
man of iron, who killed so many 
highwaymen he lost count; Aaron 
Yerks Ross, Pilsbury Hodgkins and 
a score of other resolute men whose 
progress was illustrated with gunfire 
from Alder Gulch to Tombstone, 
from Deadwood to the Dragoons. 

The fame of Hank Monk has out- 
lived them all. 

It was Monk, for instance, who 
invented the “hatchet 
story that once circulated widely 
aboard the Nevada and California 


of horror” 


stages. An elderly passenger of some 
distinction had been asked by Monk 
to ride up with him, the ultimate 
ecourtesy in Once 
mounted on top, he proved a monu- 


Staging circles. 
mental bore, asking such a variety 
of questions and maintaining such a 
running that 
Monk soon wished he had left him 
inside with the womenfolk. At last 


fire of conversation 


the old gentleman perceived a hatchet 
lying in the bottom of the coach 
boot and asked its purpose. 

“Well, sir,’ said Monk in a con- 
fidential manner, “I don’t uSually 
tell passengers what that hatchet’s 
for, but you look like a sensible man 
and not likely to take alarm. | carry 
that have a 
smashup on the road or if the coach 
goes over a cliff, which now and 


hatchet in case we 


then it does. Then there are a lot of 
passengers with broken legs and 
other injuries lying around and the 
company is liable to be sued for 
damages and such. So I have my 
orders. When a passenger seems se- 
riously damaged or broken after an 
accident I just knock him on the 
head with that hatchet and put him 
out of misery. Saves the company a 
sight of trouble, that hatchet does.” 

On another occasion Monk had 
instructions to make himself agree- 
able to a certain chatty passenger. 
Unable to engage the famous driver 
the passenger at 
last inquired if Monk had the time, 
a civil question which must certainly 
provoke an answer. 

“There will be a clock in Wells 
Fargo’s office when we reach Down- 
ieville,” said Monk evenly. 

Although Monk had already 
achieved celebrity in Nevada and 


in conversation, 


California he became a character of 


national note as a result of his now 
legendary encounter with Horace 
Greeley. During a momentous trip 
through the pioneer West when 
Greeley was writing powerful dis- 
patches to his New York Tribune in 
favor of building the Pacific Rail- 


road, and hymning the wonders of 


the frontier, he was scheduled to 


lecture at the Mother Lode town of 


Placerville, which had only recently 
divested itself of the name of Hang- 
town. The last lap of his journey 
was made by stage from Folsom, a 
distance of thirty miles, with Monk 
on the driver's box. Greeley was un- 
easy lest he be late for his appoint- 
ment, and time to time he 
poked his whiskered face through a 
window of the lurching Concord to 
urge the driver to greater haste. 


from 


“Are you aware, my good man, 
that I must be in Placerville by seven 
of the clock?” he demanded. 

Monk spat tobacco at the near 
wheel horse and replied without as- 
perity that he had his orders. Mr. 
Greeley would be there. 

Monk’s had come, per 
sonally, from Louis McLane, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Califor- 
nia Stage Company whose word, 


orders 


west of Denver City, was approx- 
imately the word of God. 

Sull Greeley persisted. He would 
be agreeable to a ten-dollar bonus 
if Monk Monk 
did some hasty arithmetic. Trans- 
lated into Old Noble 
Treble Crown, a whisky favored at 


would . accelerate. 


terms of 


the time, ten gold dollars represented 


a tangible inducement. Suddenly 
Greeley and his trunks were flying 
over the potholes at a speed never 
before recorded in the Mother Lode. 
His boxes fell from their rack, smit- 
ing him painfully on his bald pate 


A terrific jolt threw him against the 
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roof with such violence that his head 
smashed through the canvas cover- 
ing and his famous soft hat was 
jammed around his ears. Greeley 
cried uncle. He abjured Monk to 
abate his progress. He didn’t care 
if he never got to Placerville. 

Monk yelled 
| work for the 
California Stage Company and they 


“T’ve got my orders,” 
into the slip stream. “ 


said “Get this man through!’ This 
man is going through!” The six 
horses raced madly, Monk spat 


down the wind and Greeley cowered 
on the floor among the wreckage of 
his dignity and luggage. 

At the city limits of Placerviile a 
delegation of distinguished citizens 
awaited the great man. There was a 
brass band and an ore wagon dec- 
orated as a bower of the muses and 
filled with debutantes 
arrayed in flowing garments to rep- 


Placerville 


resent the States of the Union. 

Was Mr. Greeley aboard, inquired 
the chairman as the coach paused 
briefly in its flight. 

“He was, five miles back,”’ shouted 
Monk as he whipped his horses into 
a gallop that scattered the damsels 
and sent the band flying into the 
ditch. “*My orders say Hangtown by 
seven and that’s where he’s going. 
Keep your seat, Horace.’ Every now 
and then, as the coach disappeared 
down the highway, Greeley’s head 
was visible protruding through the 
roof, his mouth working soundlessly. 

Greeley arrived at the lecture hall 
on time, contused, bleeding and in 
poor shape generally. The phrase 
“Keep your seat, Horace” was car- 
ried back East by delighted narra- 
tors, and Greeley forever afterward 
maintained that the ridicule it 
brought him contributed to his fail- 
ure to reach the White House. News- 
paper cartoonists depicted his sen- 
the 
White House and the presidency dis- 
solving among the dust and dead 


chickens in the road behind. Artemus 


sational ride with visions of 


Ward, Thomas Nast, Mark Twain 
and The New York Times, among 
others, made capital of it. Mark 


Twain asserted that he heard the 
story in progressive stages of mag- 
nification as he passed westward 
through Fort Bridger, Salt Lake, 
Carson City and Ragtown. The inn- 
keeper at Placerville, who patched 
Greeley’s wounds with court plaster, 
became a local notable. The story 
grew with each retelling until it ap- 


proached the proportions of an 
American John Gilpin’s ride. 
Years later some of Monk’s 


friends, including Senator George 
Hearst, father of William Randolph 
Hearst, were passing the hat to buy 
a presentation watch for the aging 
Stager and approached Greeley for 


a contribution. Greeley refused in- 
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dignantly, asserting that Monk was 
the only man alive who had ever 
placed him in a ridiculous light. 
Monk’s friends bought the watch 
anyway and you can see it to this 
day, fastened with a chain of gold 
nuggets to the waistcoat of Versal 
McBride, proprietor of the Bucket 
of Blood Saloon in Virginia City. 


The coaching lines faded into 
history as the railroads came to the 
mining camps. The picturesque Vir- 
ginia & Truckee was built to the 
Comstock, the Central Pacific had 
long since spanned the Sierra, little 
bonanza lines reached into the min- 
ing towns of the Mother Lode. Monk 
became a fixture on the bench that 
stood on the wooden sidewalk out- 
side the Delta Saloon in Virginia 
City, a pensioner of Wells Fargo, 
which had taken over the Califor- 
nia Stages. He addressed himself 
increasingly to Old Noble Treble 
Crown and was pointed out to 
Comstock visitors as one of the 
sights of the town. 

When he died in 1883, the West 
mourned his passing as the greatest 
of all the jehus, a pioneer in the 
grand manner dating from the old 
days and spacious times. The flag of 
the Society of California Pioneers 
was flown at half mast, the old men 
muttered of his exploits in a thou- 
sand false-front saloons. “His driv- 
ing,” said the universally respected 
Territorial Enterprise, “was such 
perfection of art that it did not seem 
art at all.” The obituary went on to 
tell how the master driver could turn 
a six-horse coach at a full run in 
Virginia City’s C Street, “with every 
line apparently loose, but the coach 
would always bring up in exactly the 
spot that the most careful driver 
would have tried to bring it.”” 

Motorists today drive in cush- 
ioned ease over the coaching roads 
where once Monk was king of the 
jehus: the Geiger Grade to Virginia 
City, up King’s Canyon and over 
the Kingsbury Grade from Carson 
Valley to Tahoe, the old Immigrant 
Road above Donner Lake on the 
way to the valleys of California the 
Golden. At Strawberry, where he 
used to pause while the passengers 
had a quick one amid the towering 
pines, a modern hotel sluices the tour- 
ists. But at Placerville they still tell 
about Hank Monk and Horace Gree- 
ley. In Virginia City his photograph, 
whip of office in hand, holdsa place of 
honor behind the Delta Bar he loved. 
In the high passes of the Sierra, Hank 
Monk still rides in legend and folk- 
lore, his horses dancing in the sun- 


light over the old dusty roads of 


history, a ghostly voice shouting, 
“Keep your seat, Horace, I'll get you 
there on time.” THE END 
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The old-time. classic Vorfolk, 


sported by Ralph L. Tompkins, pre sident 


of New York's Princeton Club. can 
still he ordered at Brooks Brothers. 


To students of Twentieth Century male attire 


There ts 


Nothing Like 


a Nortolk 


by JOUN OTLARA 


MY lesson for today is the Norfolk 
Jacket. They tell me it’s coming 
back. Maybe it ts. If you ask me, it 
never went away, but if you ask me 
you are asking a man who, since 
1919, never has been without at least 
one pair of saddle straps, one pat 
of knickerbockers, and one jacket 
with a bellows back. In my ward- 
robe—a_ twenty-dollar trunk pur- 
chased on the Avenue of the Amer- 
icas—are such items as_ blazers, 
brogues with Scotch tongues, a 
striped hatband that proclaims the 
wearer's membership in the New 


York Athletic Club, a couple of 
pairs of plaid hose, a pair of golf 


garters with tassels, and a sweater 
which might lead an archaeologist to 
believe that I once had played on a 
Davis Cup team. 

But it would be wrong to mislead 
the reader with an implication that 
the blazers and brogues repose in 
the trunk against an invitation to a 


fancy-dress party which asks the 
guests to Come as You Were in 
1922. A few weeks ago I came across 
a snapshot which was taken in 
Frackville, Pa., in 1922, when, in- 
stead of continuing my studies as a 
seventeen-year-old rounder should 
have been doing, | was Between 
Schools and working for the J. G. 
White Engineering Corporation. My 
attire was a three-button suit, but- 
toned at the top; a buttoned-down 
shirt; striped tie; a brushed-wool 
waistcoat, and plain-toed Scotch- 
grain shoes. Across my_ slender 
waist, which at that time I could 
span with my hands, was a watch 
chain with a school charm dangling 
from it. 

That was 1922. A few weeks ago 
my picture was taken again, and my 
attire was a three-button suit, a 
buttoned-down shirt, striped tie, 
brushed-wool waistcoat, and plain- 
toed Scotch-grain shoes. In the re- 
cent picture | was wearing a wrist 
watch; | now can’t span my waist 


The great days, when both G. B.S. and the Norfolk were going strong. 
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with my arms, and with the price of 
gold what it is, a watch chain for my 
vest would be worth the rent money. 
But a lot of the garments in the 
trunk | still wear. 

The old snapshot saddened me, 
not so much because it evoked 
memories of a beautiful girl named 
Gladys, nor even because of the 
slender wiry build I had then. I have 
no regrets about the girl in the 
Spanish shawl or the unpredictable, 
rather offensive young squirt | was 
in °22. What i am sorry about ts 
that I didn’t have my picture taken 
in a Norfolk, as | owned one at the 
time. 

The fact that | owned a Norfolk 
suit in 1922 is interesting in 1953 be- 
cause if | had not owned one in 
1922—23 | would have been, in our 
set, conspicuous. If you happen to 
be reading this on a train or in a 
club; or if you happen to be the kind 
of girl who reads magazines at a tea 
dance; or if you happen to be sitting 
in a clothing store while your hus- 
band is being fitted ; or wherever you 
happen to be just so long as you can 
look up and notice what a dozen or 
more men are wearing—you will 
agree with me that in 1953 a young 
man in a Norfolk suit is a rarity in- 
deed. 

But when the fellows came home 
for Christmas vacation in 1922 you 
would have thought that a condition 
of their release was a solemn promise 
to appear at all daylight occasions 
in a Norfolk suit. And very little 
deviation was permitted from the 
master design. It had to be a four- 
button job, with panels going from 
shoulder to pocket in the front, and 
one panel down the middle of the 
back. The belt had to go all the way 
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The Duke and Duchess of Sutherland 
on the 3.8. Larrep Srares: “Everyone goes 
putol his way tosee that you re comfortable. 
Our stateroom was very roomy and luxuri- 


ous, the crossing a genuine delight.” 





M, Jacques Dupont came from Paris 
espe ially to stage New York's so-suecessful 

April in Paris” ball, crossed both ways on 
the 9.8. Amenica——“Un bateau charmant!” 


And he adds, “J'ai bien mangé.” 
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W ome th 
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These two smooth-riding beauties pamper 
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and Continental gourmets. 


ind this time of year your luxury cross- 
ing costs less. Prices are lower in Europe, 
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Continued from Page 14 
around the waist—tunneling through 
the panels in front and back—and 
the color had to be as light a gray 
as you could get. 

The Norfolk is a strange garment 
to have lived as long as it has. It is at 
least a hundred years old and its cut 
has remained pretty much the same. 
| have done some digging on the 
subject— probably more digging than 
is justified by the subject and the re- 
sults—and I have come up with the 
information that the jacket first 
made its appearance in the English 
county of the same name. It sur- 
prised me a little to discover that no 
particular Duke of Norfolk is asso- 
ciated with the garment. One clothes 
authority suggested that a game- 
keeper invented it, without saying 
why he thought so, but I suppose he 
meant to imply that the big pockets 
were designed to contain partridge 
or rabbit, and the pockets in the 
panels were handy for carrying shot- 
gun shells. 

The first Norfolk suit | can recol- 
lect was the property of an elderly 
man named Wildermuth. He must 
have been about seventy when | was 
about seven. Mr. Wildermuth was a 
telegraph operator who rode to work 
on his bicycle. He had a full beard, 
and he wore breeches and gaiters. 
That is absolutely all I can tell you 
about Mr. Wildermuth without go- 
ing to the trouble and expense of a 
trip to Pottsville, Pa., and it will 
take more than your nosy curiosity 
about Mr. Wildermuth to get me to 
revisit the scenes of my childhood. 
Mr. Wildermuth is dead, and let him 
rest. 

The reason | brought him into this 
piece was that I like to be accurate. 
If | had said that the first Norfolk 
suit | can recollect was one I wore 
myself | would have been telling a 
lie. But if | had said the second 
Norfolk I can recollect was one | 
wore myself, | probably would have 
got 800,000 letters from readers de- 
manding to know why I held out 
and didn’t tell them about the first 
Norfolk I can recollect. 

In my memory it was shortly after 
Wilder- 
muth’s Norfolk that I began to wear 


becoming aware of Mr. 


one myself. It was a must. If your 
mother entered you in the Misses 
Linders’ School of the Dance for 
Young Misses and Masters you had 
to show up in patent-leather pumps, 
black 
stockings and blue serge Norfolk 


Eton collar, Windsor tie, 
suit. A recently discovered photo- 
graph of your correspondent, circa 
1912, is evidence of the stupidity of 
those townsfolk who were shocked 
when I turned out to be a ne’er-do- 


well, for if ever I’ve seen a mean, evil 


face, it was mine in that picture. Of 


course the pumps may have been 
pinching me, but that doesn’t fully 
explain the early 
Francis E. 


resemblance to 
(Two-Gun) Crowley, 
Gerald Chapman, and a certain New 
York drama critic, who without a 
doubt wore Norfolk suits when he 
was seven and seventeen. 

Classbooks in the libraries of the 
Yale Club and the Princeton Club, 
which I consult when I want to 
check up on the statements of 
acquaintances whom I suspect of ad 
libbing about their athletic achieve- 
ments and their ages, are the best 
source for certain kinds of costume 
research; and while I still designate 
1922 as the Big Year of the Norfolk 
(it was also the year the U.S. S. R. 
was formed, but I put that down to 
sheer coincidence), Yale Psi U's and 
Princeton Cottage Club individuals 
as far back as 1917 were buying Nor- 
folks, at least according to the class- 
books. The change to Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps uniforms may 
have delayed the big popularity of 
the Norfolk, and | wish sometime a 
scholar would write a ringing article 
to prove that very point. 

Just prior to the 1922 Norfolk 
vogue, the sports, or golf, coat was 
taken up by the Eastern colleges. It 
was made of soft material, with 
patch pockets and bellows back, and 
was worn with the pants and vest of 
a worsted suit. The combination 
didn’t look so good, and didn’t 
last long. The get-up I mentioned 
earlier—brushed wool vest with a 
regular suit—appeared about 1920 
and was so smart, that there | was 
sull wearing it two years later, not- 
withstanding the fact that I was 
earning $65 a month, living in hotels 
and boardinghouses on an expense 
account. I therefore had all the 
money in the world to spend on 
clothes, and | hurried up and bought 
a Norfolk. 

That Norfolk was my last until 
1934, when I first descended upon 
Hollywood. | had nothing to do, as | 
was a low-pay man at one of the 
studios and no producer wanted to 
be seen talking to a “writer”? who 
was getting $350 a week. With my 
sensitive understanding of the spot 
they were in I stayed out of their 
way as much as possible, and I may 
say they made my staying away 
-asier to bear by wearing the kind of 
clothes they wore. In fact, | passed 
some pleasant hours equipping my- 
self with an Eastern-style wardrobe 
as a sort of protest against Holly- 
wood raiment, and one item was a 
Norfolk. 

This same Norfolk, as | mentioned 
earlier, is still part of my wardrobe. 
The next time I go to Hollywood, | 
hope to wear it. That is, if it fits. 
rue END 
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What did little Eileen learn on 


Phillipines 


Afternoon Off? 


Seventh of a series by RUTH MCKENNEY 


DRAWINGS BY RONALD SEARLE 


THE French are a serious people; in 
fact they are realists. 

This ts an old chestnut that trips 
lightly off the tongue, and is practi- 
cally impossible for Americans or 
Englishmen to believe. My husband 
and I, for instance, learned about 
réalisme from Madame Bovary, de 
Maupassant, Sartre. Then we moved, 
with our three children, to Brussels, 
Belgium—and discovered where 
Phillipine, our chambermaid, and 
Eileen, Papa’s 


youngest darling, 


spent their Thursday afternoons. 
Realism is all very well in literature, 
but quite a shock in the home. Phil- 
lipine, | should make clear, was 
French—a Walloon. 

Richard and I arrived in Brussels 
with vague notions of Flamands 
and Walloons, but | am afraid we 
did not pay much attention, at first, 
to these esoteric divisions in the Bel- 
gian body politic. We had enough 
troubles. For instance, we had to 
rent a furnished house. Madame 
spoke nothing but English, Mon- 





sieur spoke a halting, anguished 
pidgin French, and it turned out 
that there was a terrific postwar 
housing shortage. 

Our first 10 days in the alien land 
were sensational. But somehow, 
Richard managed to locate a fur- 
nished bijou on the Rue Francois 
Stroobant. It was, perhaps, a little 
large: 14 rooms, plus pantries, stor- 


age chambers, four steep flights of 


On the other 
hand, it was luxuriously furnished 

in the haute 1925 Rotterdam man- 
ner. Monsieur 


stairs and “offices.” 


Bebier, the land- 
lord’s agent, called our attention to 
the chandelier in the dining room. 

“All handy-carven! Genuine 
stuff!’ Monsieur Beébier’s English 
matched Richard’s French. ‘*Su- 
perbe, yiss?” 

The chandelier was black oak. 
From a tree stump, cemented to 
the ceiling, 16 hand-carved snakes 
writhed, heads downward. Gripped 
between snapping fangs, each snake 
held a 20-watt light bulb. 


Phillipine always made sure Eileen took the mysterious little mop and pail 
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“Unique, you say, yiss?” 

“Yiss,” Richard agreed. 

Pleased, Monsieur Bebier led the 
way to the “offices” down 19 steep 
steps in the pitch dark to the vast, 
shadowy basement cavern entitled 
cuisine. The floor was stone, the 


‘ 


sink, granite; there were two enor- 
mous stoves, one coal, one gas, but 
no hot water. The coal bin was 
under the sidewalk, but the fur- 
nace (chauffage central, tout confort 
moderne) was next to the dumb- 
waiter. | paced off the facts: 43 feet 
from storage bin to furnace, 39 feet 
from oven to dumb-waiter. 

“Darling,” I remarked to my 
husband, “we'd need at least ten 
servants.” 

Richard flew into a rage. Were we 
going to spend the rest of our lives 
at the Astoria Hotel? “*Madame ob- 
jects,” Richard informed Monsieur 
Bébier in bitter tones. “She fears she 
cannot engage servantes. The cuisine 
lacks of convenience.” 

Monsieur Bébier, baffled at first, 
worked this out by sign lan- 
guage. Then he brightened. Ah! 
We required a cuisiniére? Bon! 
The cousin of his brother-in- 
law arrived Monday. Yiss? 

So we signed the lease. Julia 

came Monday. Julia was a 
Walloon and spoke French. 

She bossed the window clean- 

ers, fixed the fuses, dusted ihe 
snakes, filled out our ration 
scrubbed — the 
floors in the 


cards, stone 
kitchen, and 
cooked three magnificent 
meals a day. She was wonder- 
ful. And yet 

Richard feared | would de- 
velop varicose veins, running 
up and down four flights of 
steps, or a 


Charley horse, 


working the dumb-waiter. He 


finally located the Belgian 
Labor Exchange, where he 
afterward became quite a 


familiar character. 
Chambermaid No. | was a 
young, strong, ravishing 
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blonde. She came from Ostend, 
spoke Flemish, and _ lasted 
two days. Chambermaid No. 
2 stayed almost a week—until the 
dumb-waiter fell on her head. 
Chambermaid No. 3, a battered, 
hard-bitten type, stuck it out for a 
fortnight’s wages. “But why are you 
leaving?” I inquired dismally. 

Hilde snorted. “Madame, one 
has lived on dry bread for three 
days—downstairs in Wallonie.” 

Richard brought chambermaid 
No. 4 home in a taxi. She was a 
worn, gaunt, timid old creature with 
dyed black hair, Queen Mary hat, 
rusty widow’s veil and four-button 
shoes. 

“Julia!” Richard said, breathing 
heavily. “Jci is Phillipine. She’s the 
only Walloon they had around. 
Either she stays, or...” 

Julia beamed. 

Phillipine’s tired, pasty-white face 
bloomed pink with gaiety. 
suis mariée Dieu 


Wallonie?”’ 


“Je me 
née Cateley.”” 

The ménage was at last in order. 
It did seem a ‘little odd, of course, 
to have Madame God washing socks 
and hauling up the dumb-waiter, 
but our new French teacher, Ma- 
dame Heiber, explained that Dieu 
was a common name on the Franco- 
Belgian border. 

| worried for a while, too, about 
Phillipine stumping up and down 
the steep stairs, turning mattresses, 
mending pillow cases (exquisitely), 
starching ruffles on Eileen’s petti- 
coats, trotting endlessly back and 
forth across the 
the kitchen 

“She’s fifty-two, it said on her 
carte d’identité. | hope it’s not too 
much for her.” 

Madame Heiber assured me Phil- 
lipine would not rest chez nous if it 
did not please her. 

“They do themselves 
Julia and Phillipine,”” Madame Hei- 
ber remarked, in judicious tones. 
“You do not yourself guard the 
keys of the cave?” 


vast stone floors in 


well, your 


The cave (pronounced cah—ve) 
was thre dank, airless hole, hollowed 
out of the earth, where we stored 
yesterday’s veal cutlets and 
night’s butter. 

“Imagine! 


last 


| retorted, with some 
“locking up left-overs! I 
never heard of anything so mean!” 

“Ah, you Americans!” Madame 
Heiber shook her head at such mad 
generosity. 

If Julia and Phillipine did have one 
small fault, it was the noise they made 
from early morning to after supper. 
Phillipine’s childlike, artless cackle 
floated up from the basement along 
with the smell of the morning coffee. 
Julia bounced and clattered the gar- 
bage cans out to the street at 8 A.M. 
and lifted her voice in 


emowuon, 


song at 


HOLIDAY /SEPTEMBER 





8:10 a.M., as she lathered the front 
steps and bathed the sidewalk in 
soapsuds. 


Phillipine was not musical, just 
chatty. “Bon jour-r-r, Mademoi- 
selle Virginie,” Phillipine bawled, 


as she hung our bedsheets out the 
window to air. ““How marches the 
diaper rash of your nephew?” 

Mademoiselle Virginie, two doors 
and three flights up, reported, be- 
tween thumps on a feather bed, that 
Georges improved greatly, 
baby. 

Outdoor sound effects died away 
about noon, and then the situation 
became really deafening. There was 
a system of bells from the dining 
room to the basement, also a speak- 
ing tube for the dumb-waiter. But 
Julia and Phillipine scorned these 
devices. 

Phillipine clumped from the table 
tothe kitchen stairs :“* 
Monsieur 


poor 


Jooo 
appreciates 
Send up more butter 
From the coal range: 
leee—peeeene! Vite! 
ready themselves!” 
Phillipine scurried to the dumb- 


/ 


lee-yuh! 
the soup! 
**Pheee 


The 


crépes 


waiter, screeching: 
Plates!” 

Julia, in the lower depths: 
guard! The crépes ascend!” 

Phillipine, above the creak and 
groan of the dumb-waiter: “I pull!” 

Julia: “Inquire if sauce 
pleases Madame! 

Phillipine: “Pla ates?” 

I tried to explain that Monsieur 
became very people 
shouted during the meals, but per- 
haps Julia and Phillipine did not un- 
derstand my aborigine French. 
again, 
ent. 


“Je suis a vous 


“On 


the 


nervous if 


Then 
Walloons are very independ- 
After four or five months we 
became reconciled to off-stage com- 
ments during lunch and dinner. At 
least I did. 

“It's sort of interesting,” I ar- 
gued to Richard. “You always know 
what's coming.” 

Richard claimed he would rather 
be surprised. 

“| don’t think you ought to be s« 
narrow-minded,” I replied, severely 
“How about the stone floors in the 
kitchen? And Eileen?” 

Richard sighed. After the first six 
monthsin Belgium, Eileen, aged four. 
refused to speak English. 
things awkward Papa 
Maman—1 never could remember 
how to say brush your teeth (reflex- 
ive) in French. Julia and Phillipine, 
however, were enchanted. During 
Eileen’s English-speaking period, 
they had hung around in the back- 
ground, worshiping our angel child 
from a distance. Now their beloved 


It made 


for and 


Princess Blue Eyes had turned Bel- 


gian! Rejoicing wafted up from the 


kitchen. Julia took Eileen home with 

















her to Cambrai for a wedding; Phil- 


lipine begged to have /a mignonne 
the charming one—on her Thursday 
afternoons out. 

“Oh, Phillipine, it isn’t fair! You 
should have one day a week to your- 
self.” 

But Phillipine’s face showed such 
cruel disappointment, I could not 
say no. As for Eileen, she counted 
the days between the great sorties 
with Phillipine. 

1 gathered /es apreés-midis of Phil- 
lipine were of a formal nature. Ev- 
ery Thursday, after lunch, Phillipine 
dressed Eileer in the best of her new 
Belgian finery. Promptly at two, 
Phillipine, in her Queen Mary hat, 
sometimes with an ancient fur piece 
wrapped around her lean neck, and 
Eileen, all ruffles and starch, made 
their au revoirs. 

| watched from the front windows 
one fine Thursday in late October. 
“Where do you suppose they go?” 
I said idly to Richard. “I can’t make 
anything out of what Eileen says. 
Oh, look! She’s got the little pail 
and mop Phillipine bought her. | do 
wish Phillipine wouldnt buy her 
presents.” 

Richard made husbandly noises. 
He was boning up on the p/us-que- 
parfait—-Madame Heiber would be 
along at any moment. 

“TL expect Phillipine has some rela- 
tives—apparently way out in the 
suburbs. Eileen says they take the 
vicinal. They're like the old red 
Inter-Urbans, aren't they? I used to 
love the inter-Urbans, | remem- 
es 

Eileen came home tired but happy 
‘rom her aprés-midi. She and Phil- 
lipine had scrubbed and scrubbed, 
but now, “Tout est propre, maman,” 

Everything is clean! “Imagine!” I 
told Richard, “Phillipine spends her 
day off playing house with Eileen!” 

The next week, Phillipine asked if 
the sortie might be Tuesday. If it did 
not derange Madame? And as it 
was a national holiday”? 

“Of course. But Phillipine, please 
don't bother with Eileen. It’s a 

hame to spoil your holidays.” 

However, it seemed Phillipine 
very mucn wanted Eileen on Tues- 
day. 

“They re going on a picnic,” I re- 
marked to my husband. **Phillipine 
promised Eileen she could pass 
things around.” 

Patrick came home from school a 
day or iwo later in a great state of 
indignation. There was no Hallow- 
een in Belgium! No pumpkins, no 
tricks or treats, or anything! Just 
some old Jour des Morts—Day of 
the Dead—next Tuesday. 

November first turned out to be 
more satisfactory for Patrick than he 


had anticipated. Everybody took 


the day off. The boys made an ex- 
pedition to Bruges; Julia went to 
Cambrai; Madame Heiber post- 
poned our lesson until six o'clock; 
Eileen, wildly excited, and Philli- 
pine, carrying an immense satchel of 
lunch, departed at 9 a.M., and Rich- 
ard and I were left to hold the fort 
on a deserted Rue Francois Stroo- 
bant. 

“I can't work,” I grumbled, along 
about two o'clock. “It’s too quiet. 
I’m like the Pavlov dog—condi- 
tioned to somebody yelling all day 
long.” 

Richard nodded. It felt lonesome 
and eerie. 

So we were pleased when Bill and 
Nicola Thompson rang our bell a 
little after three. The Thompsons 
were visiting grandees we had met 
at a cocktail party the week before. 
They drove a robin’s-egg-blue Pack- 
ard. Would we care to join them in 
a little spin to the outskirts of Brus- 
sels? Somebody at the Embassy had 
told them not to miss the big Bel- 
gian cemeteries on Jour des Morts 
highly picturesque, fascinating na- 
tive Custom. 

Richard and | were certainly fas- 
cinated. Bill drove slowly through 
Le Grand Cimetiére National. Thou- 
sands of Belgians, very old, very 
young and middling, dressed in 
black, or wearing crepe arm bands, 
moved across the withering lawns, 
strolled among the acres of tomb- 
stones. They carried great armfuls of 
yellow chrysanthemums, the classic 
autumnal flower of November first. 

The cities of white-marble mausole- 
ums were crowded with solemn, and 
yet gravely animated visitors on this 
Day of the Dead. Little boys, with 
black bows pinned to their ruffled 
silk shirts, sat on the tron-railed 
graves, munching thick fartines ; lit- 
tle girls passed sacks of pommes 
frites to uncles in frock coats, or 
mamans, busy decorating stone 
angels with the French flowers of 
death. 

“Imagine having a picnic on 
grandpa’s grave!” Nicola Thomp- 
son said critically. “I think it’s aw- 
ful, dragging children to a ceme- 
tery.” 

“Oh, | don’t know. Man at the 
Embassy told me * Bill negoti- 

ated a sharp curve. “Jour des Morts 
is something like a family reunion. 
Everybody brings his descendants, 
if any. Much visiting from one tomb 
to the next. Showing off Junior. 
Sort of interesting. Le roi is dead, 
vive le roi idea. Day of the Dead, 
but life goes on.” 

Nicola sniffed. “Well, if you ask 
me, it’s just plain morbid. Look at 
that little girl! She can’t be five 
years old!” 
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Bearded Eddie Albert gets 
a kick out of Peck 
and his Princess 


1 new star, a great 


director and a photogenic 
old city celebrate 


a Roman Holiday as 


r y % 
4 


by AL HINE 


|} COULDN'T have timed my intro- 
duction to Roman Holiday better if 
I'd tried. 
of Mr. Arthur Rank’s magnificent 
Technicolor filming of the Corona- 


I was fresh from a viewing 


tion ceremonies, filled with a rosy 
glow of warmth for royalty, sympa- 
thy with the protocol problems of 
queens and princes and princesses, 
conviction that “* need not be 
So William 


Wyler’s light charade about a princess 


regal” 
a synonym for “dowdy.” 
playing hooky in Rome from the 
deadly boring responsibilities and 
rigid schedule of her position struck 
me as both believable and charming. 
In retrospect, | think | would have 
felt the same way about Roman Holi- 
day whether | had come to the screen- 
ing direct from the Fulton Fish Mar- 
ket or the roller derby. It’s a refresh- 
ingly bright and buoyant film, il- 
lumined not only by Wyler’s skill as 
a director and his encompassing in- 
terest in human beings but by the 
really magical presence of Audrey 
Hepburn in her first starring film 


role 
| had talked with Wyler ( Dods- 
worth, The Little Foxes, Memphis 


Belle, The Best Years of Our Lives 
when he was East for screenings of 
Carrie over a yeal 


1952), 


ago (HOLIDAY, 
August, and he was then al- 
ready excited about Hepburn and 
his plans to star her in Roman Holi- 
day. She had just burst on the New 
York stage scene a full-blown suc- 
cess in Gigi, the Colette play, and 
Wyler had had her screen-tested. 
“She's wonderful,” he had said. “A 
tittle stiff at first in front of a cam- 
ra, but | used an old, cheating trick 
told the 


keep shooting after i called ‘Cut.’ 


on her. | cameraman to 


HOLTDAY 





She relaxed as gracefully as a kitten, 
kidded the and clowned 

little. The camera caught it all and 
we had a test to print that showed 
the essence 


scene 


1 wanted to catch on 
the screen. 

“| want to use her in this story, 
Roman Holiday, about a princess in 
Rome. | haven't done any comedy 
in a long time, too long, and this 
should be fun. It’s a simple story, 
not startlingly original, but | think 
it can be good.” 

He went to Italy, and with Audrey 
Hepburn Peck and 


Eddie Albert and seemingly half the 


and Gregory 


population of Rome, shot a picture 
which ts every bit as much fun as he 
predicted and hoped. 

The life of the Princess Anne is 
conducted along lines which might 
be considered restrictive by an Olym- 
pic athlete in training or a vestal vir- 
gin in charge of the Fordicidia. Her 
every public utterance is planned in 
advance and she has no private mo- 
ments. She is one of the most impor- 
tant assets of her (nameless) nation, 
a traveling exhibit designed to pro- 
mote 


international good will and 


help export trade. As if she were a 
fine race horse, 
hand to 
slip her a helpful needle either to 


care, a doctor always at 
calm her nerves or to jog her suc- 
cessfully through a reception, a ship 
launching, a public speech or a 
press conference. 

Rome 
on Princess Anne’s travels and it ts 
at Rome that she begins to feel 


her responsibilities are too heavy 


is the latest way station 


bear. She slips away from the 


embassy, and, on the eve of a 
scheduled press conference, disap- 


pears into the teeming bright excite- 
ment of Roman life. 


SEPTEMBER 


she gets the best of 





PRINCESS PLAYS HOOKY 


Joe Bradley is a correspondent for 
an American press association. He is 
an average-type guy, not the dashing 
correspondent of most motion pic- 
ture dreams, but a likable working 
stiff whose assignment happens to 
be Rome. 
with friends he is making his way 


After a late poker session 


home when he runs into the Princess 
Anne. At first Bradley thinks she ts 
either a tart or a lush; later he 
doesn't quite know what she is. But 
she is attractive and he soon finds 
himself in the role of her temporary 
protector. Puts her up in his apart- 
ment, and so on. 

Looking after this waif causes him 
to miss the scheduled press confer- 
ence with the Princess Anne. His 
bureau chief chews him out when he 
tries to fake a report on said confer- 
ence, shows him the headlines ex- 
plaining that the meeting has been 
because of the 


canceled princess” 


indisposition. Of course, Joe recog- 
nizes the photograph of the princess 
as his waif and makes great plans to 
capitalize on his accidental find with 
an old-style journalistic scoop. 

I won't detail the story from here 
on. In part it’s predictable, in part 
it’s fresh and new, and all of it is ro- 
mantic fun and excitement. 

Roman Holiday in 
could have been a bore, 


other hands 
a catchall 
of clichés and stale situations. But 
Wyler and his stars have made it a 
movie worth seeing, a return to an 
light comedy 
(you'll probably think of Lubitsch) 
that will stick in your memory for a 


older tradition of 


long time. Audrey Hepburn will 
probably stick longest. She 
most exciting young actress to come 
As such, be- 


cause ner talent is rare, she will 


is the 
along in many a year. 


probably be misused in more pic- 





tures than she will be used success- 
fully. Roman Holiday, however, gives 
her a part perfectly tailored to her, 
and Wyler helps her bring it every 
bit of her elfin and elusive charm. 
Her princess is both hoydenish and 
regal, mercurial in characterization 
and yet consistent as a human being. 
It is hard to say just how she does 
all this. She has the most expressive 
eyes to come to the screen in a long 
time, but that is not the whole secret. 
She acts with all her body, as any 
good actress does (and by act I don’t 
mean wiggle), but this isn’t the whole 
secret either. She is simply the kind 
of actress who becomes the charac- 
ter she is playing, and that is that. 
Gregory Peck has long been one 
of Hollywood's better leading men, 
and in Roman Holiday he turns in a 
good performance, not one to rank 
with his work in The Macomber Af- 
fair or The Gunfighter, but a con- 
vincing and sympathetic portrayal 
of the role assigned him. Yet, good 
as he is, he cannot escape looking 
like and being Gregory Peck. | 
should have felt a little happier with 
a lesser known actor playing Joe 
Bradley. Paradoxically, | think this 
would have made Joe Bradley more 
important, for he would have been 
important as the newspaper corre- 
spondent and not as Gregory Peck. 
Eddie Albert, in a beard yet, plays 
Joe Bradley’s friend and side-kick, 
Irving Radovich, artist and commer- 
cial photographer. Albert must rank 
as one of the best supporting actors 
in the business today. He usually 
plays a variation of the same part 
the carefree, ingratiating, near-ne’er- 
do-well—but he always makes it 
fresh and true. The beard puts him 


at no disadvantage at all; he beams 
and bumbles through it as happily 
as ever and helps give Roman Holi- 
day much of its liveliness. 

Given this talented cast, it is, in 
the last analysis, what William Wy- 
ler as director does with it that makes 
the difference between a good and a 
bad picture. He not only makes his 
people come to life but come to life 
in a sense wider than the original 
framework of the story would sug- 
gest. Thus you are not simply shown 
a light and pleasant story, you are 
somehow introduced to it, taken to 
Rome and made part of the experi- 
ence of the characters. 

Wyler keeps the movement of the 
picture episodic but never choppy, 
which is perhaps an especially good 
criterion for comedy. The scenes 
you will remember most sharply 
after leaving the theater will be little 
vignettes, beautifully observed and 
photographed slices of life. An Ital- 
ian couple careening along on a mo- 
tor scooter. The snip of the barber's 
scissors as they shear the heavy locks 
of Princess Anne. The line, almost 
the ballet line, of black-suited secret 
police come to rescue the princess, 
and the subsequent battle royal on 
a dance-hall barge on the Tiber. The 
marionette motions of Anne’s el- 
derly dancing partners at an official 
ball. The compassionate efficiency of 
the doctor as he gives the princess a 
hypo. And so on. Little scenes, very 
sharp, very believable. 

Without straying from his story, 
Wyler also lets his scenes serve as a 
kind of informal travelogue. This 
seems to be a trend of increasing 
popularity in pictures (Hitchcock in 


Continued on Page 108 





MOVIES—NOTES & RECOMMENDATIONS 


Y The Last Posse (Columbia)—Another worthy step in the continuing growth 














A few words worth 


a thousand pictures 


« « « tape it and keep it for life 


When is a picture vot worth a thousand words? When you 
can actually have the wordsas lifelike as they were when they 
were spoken. Then, the words are worth much more than a 
thousand pictures. Especially if the words are recorded on a 
Webcor tape recorder. A Webcor captures a whisper, a word 
or a song in brilliant true-to-life fidelity on at 
tape...forever if you like...or erase and record over the 


same tape again and again, 


INENPCH Sve 


A Webcor records two full hours without reel turnover, And 
one knob for recording, playback and erasing simplifies oper 
auon, Start your precious memories album now. See and 
hear a Webcor Tape Recorder at your dealer tomorrow 


Use your Webcor for recording business meetings, sound for 





and unfolding of the Western as an anything-but-predictable film form. A boozy, 
uncertain sheriff, Brod Crawford, redeems himself by bringing comeuppance to 
frontier crooks. Other good performances by Charles Bickford and John Derek 
Good direction by Alfred Werker 


home movies, school plays, weddings, parties. 


_ Webcor 


BY a CHICAGO 


Model 2010 with two hour 

tape reel, mictophone a Cc 
oflable cas i ‘ 

Shignt her west of Rocke 





Y Forever Female (Paramount)—Not nearly so bad as the title would suggest, 
this is a modernized version (roughly) of James M. Barrie’s Rosalind, about the 
troubles a legit producer has with his actress wife. Screen play by Julius and Philip 
Epstein. Paul Douglas, William Holden, Ginger Rogers and Pat Crowley, an 
attractive and capable newcomer, head the cast 





Y The Moon is Blue (United Artists)—-You've probably heard that producer | 
Otto Preminger couldn't get a Johnston Office seal for this film version of a Broad- 

way comedy hit. li’s hard to tell why. It’s light and entertaining and shouldn't | 
bring a blush to the most maiden cheek and everything turns out right, and moral, | 
in the end. William Holden, David Niven and Maggie MacNamara, another 
young star who will bear watching. 


The Affairs of Dobie Gillis (M-G-M)— A hotchpotch effort at comedy con- 
cocted from the self-consciously zany collegiate chronicles of Max Shulman who | 
also did the screen play. Debbie Reynolds, Bobby Van and others, none of whom 
will ever take the place of Mary Carlisle, Una Merkel, Jack Oakie and the rest of 
the gang / went to college with. 


Y The City That Never Sleeps (Republic)-An almost-good meller, that comes 
off better than some more polished films despite the fact that its cops-and-robbers 
plot is overcomplicated. Gig Young, Mala Powers, Edward Arnold, Marie Wind- 
sor and Chill Wills stand out in a good cast THE END 
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Look for the new PA R | S * Crystal Top Package, the most perfect 


protection yet devised for the world’s most precious belts— 


“Tops” for your Trousers. 


{hove—Super-soft, hand boarded Cowhide in Golden Tan—$5 
(In package)— Bench made Padded Calfskin—$3.50 


Below— Elegant Alligator in rich Brown—$10 
Reg. U.S. Pat. OF —A Product of A. Stein & Company 


PARIS BELTS ¢ SUSPENDERS + GARTERS 
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who 
and where 


A who’s who of people 
on the go and a gazetteer 


of fun and events 


Life in the . & W. 


@ One of the most interesting ship- 
board notes we have had in a long 
time comes from a writer friend of 
ours, George Wiswell, who reports 
on an institution called the “Pig ’n 
Whistle,” a seagoing pub. There is 
a “Pig ’n Whistle” on every Cunard 
liner (and for that matter, on almost 
every British ship) and it is the most 
exclusive institution on the ship. 
Even first-class passengers cannot 
buy their way into the place, for the 
P. & W. is the crew’s bar. Cfficers are 
not allowed and admission to pas- 
sengers is by invitation only—an in- 
vitation highly prized by those in 
the know. Last Christmas Eve, for 
instance, a page on the Queen Eliza- 
beth put in a frustrating hour search- 
ing the first-class decks and lounges 
for the Duke of Windsor. When he 
went off duty, he repaired to the 
“Pig ‘n Whistle,” found the Duke 
there, and left him alone. You don’t 
bother a guest in the P. & W.; you 
let him enjoy himself. 

The “Pig ’n Whistle” is usually aft 
or amidships on lower decks. It is 
likely to be a low, wide room, in- 
formally decorated and lit by un- 
shaded bulbs, with a beer-and-ale 
bar at one end, some music at the 
other and a desperate dart game 
thudding in between. Here, an off- 
duty dining-room captain, resplend- 
ent in uniform, sits beside an oil- 
smeared engine-room hand, and dis- 
cusses, over some mild and bitter, 
an upcoming crew’s soccer game. 
Here is the center of the ship's Social 
and Athletic Club, which organizes 
movies, sports and entertainment for 
the entire crew. Here is a mid-ocean 
retreat, away from work and for- 
mality, where you will hear endless 
salty discussions and extremely in- 
ternational gossip. 

Most large ships have a crew’s bar, 
but the “Pig *n Whistle” has the 
longest tradition. The name comes 
from the long custom of calling any 


British pub, not otherwise named, a 
“Pig ‘n Whistle.” Another distinc- 
tion is the Cunard crews’ habit of in- 
viting passengers to be their guests. 
Invitations are not distributed hap- 
hazardly, and mere celebrities are 
often ignored. For the first couple of 
days out, the pub belongs entirely to 
the crew. Dart tournaments are 
arranged, and the passenger list is 
carefully analyzed. A steward re- 
ports the presence of a famous co- 
median. A tourist-class waiter reveals 
there is an amateur boxing team 
aboard. A deckhand announces he 
has had an interesting chat with 
a cabin-class passenger, a decent 
chap who is homeward bound 
to Birmingham after 27 years in 
the Australian bush. By the third 
day, the crew has enough informa- 
tion to extend their invitations. 

Entertainers are 
almost sure to be 
invited, but not if 
they have previ- 
ously shown them- 
selves to be un-co- 
Operative or up- 
pity. Bob Hope 
gave one of his 
longest one-man 
shows in the Queen 
Mary's **Pig ‘n 
Whistle” and then 
came back and did 
it again for the rest 
of the crew. Gracie 
Fields and Danny 
Kaye are old favor- 
Louis Arm- 
strong has blown countless hot 
choruses in the smoke-filled rooms. 
Sports figures are even more popular 
than actors, and will be pumped for 
hours about this tournament and 
that title fight. One of the most 
warmly remembered guests on the 
Elizabeth was Tom Philips, former 
sports editor of the London Daily 
Mirror, who passed practically all of 
two crossings in the floating pub, 
spilling stories on famous footballers 
and putting in a devastating hand at 
darts. 

On another occasion, a_ well- 
known actor was passed over in 
favor of the poet Dylan Thomas, 
who stopped the dart games with 
readings of his verse and with rich 
yarns of his native Welsh country. 

And there are always surprises. 
Not long ago, a Cunard fireman 
came up from the engine room for a 
pint before turning in. “I could tell 
something was up,” he told us. “No 
dart games, no queue at the bar. 
Everybody was over in the corner. 
Quiet as mice, they were.” He 
walked over and found one of the 
salad chefs deep in a political discus- 
sion with Foreign Secretary An- 
thony Eden. 


ites. 





Host de Cuevas: hand-painted 
invitations and private ballet 


September Datebook 


e Our September datebook’ for 
travelers is filled with plums. Grapes 
too. If you follow us to the neighbor- 
hood of San Francisco (see Page 26), 
you'll find September is the vintage 
month—an ideal time to visit some 
of California’s four hundred wineries 
that welcome visitors. There's wine- 
toasting at the California State Fair, 
too, which runs from Sept. 3rd to 


Sept. 13th at Sacramento. 


As for Biarritz (see Bob Capa’s 
story on Page 90), that resort will 
stage a public ball dedicated to 
“Ballet through the Ages.”’ This will 
be small shakes, however, compared 
to the huge private shindy which the 
wealthy Marques de Cuevas will 
throw there on September Ist. The 
Marques sent out his hand-painted 

invitations to this 


one away Wack: 


last February, in 
order to allow all 


time to get their 
18th Century cos- 
tumes ready: In- 
vitees will come 
from four, count 
them, four conti- 


the party seems to 
be to outshine the 
party given in Ven- 
ice last year by Don 
Carlos de _ Besti- 
gui—a small, econ- 
omy-sized house- 
warming which cost only $50,000. 
The Marques won't even ta/k about 
the cost of his gala, which will in- 
clude a performance by his own 
corps de ballet and the releasing of 
hundreds of tropical birds on the 
estate. 

Our invitation from the Marques 
seems to have gone astray, and for 
anyone else in the same tragic posi- 
tion, here are some choices with 
which to console yourself: 


International Amateur Film Fes- 
tival, Cannes—Sept. 5-15. 

International Film & Theater Fes- 
tivals, Venice—Aug. 20-Oct. 3. 

Royal Braemar Gathering, Scot- 
land—Sept. 3. 

North American Sailing Cham- 
pionship, Mystic, Conn.—Sepr. 5. 

Miss America Contest, Atlantic 
City—Sept. 8-12. 

Mrs. America Contest, Asbury 
Park—Sept. 12. 

Labor Day, thank goodness, comes 
late—on Sept. 7th. School begins 
shortly after. Autumn arrives at 
3:07 a.m., E.S.T., on September 
23rd, by which time de Cuevas will 
probably have mailed the invitations 


to his next party. THE END 
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the guests plenty of 


nents. Main idea of 








Sid and Imogene* Learn How to Get 
More from Their TDC Show of Shows 


The famous fun-team of NBC-TV goes all 
out to discover how their slides can be more 
fun, more enjoyment to show. Seeing your 
color slides on a TDC projector with the TDC 
Selectron system means fast moving, smooth 
showing, without ever touching your slides 
by hand. Only TDC projectors (most mod 
els) offer a Selectron as original, factory 
matched equipment. 


He: Observe, all the 
Slides fit perma 
nently into the TDC 
Selectray ready 
to slip into the Se 
lectron and show at 
the drop of a hat! 
No more fumbling, 
no more misplaced 
slides! ‘ 





She: TDC color slide 
projection ts 80 easy 
it’s all fun! The 
Selectron changer 
puts the next slide 
on the screen with 
just a finger flick! 





He: With TDC Se 
lectrays it’s so sim 
ple to have a@ fine 
slide library 

cataloged and stored 
for easy reference, 
and ready for im 
mediate showing 
without touching a 
slide by hand. 





*Sid Caesar and Imogene Coca, starring in 
NBC-TV's “Show of Shows” Sat. 9 P.M., E.S.T, 


TDC Slide System... Best For YOU! 


Your slides deserve the TDC treatment. See how 
much more you'll get from your pictures when 
the TDC Slide System takes over the “labor” 
of your own Show of Shows! 





TOC ShowPak ‘'300" Built into its own metal case 
Blower cooled, 300 watts; anastigmat \ens. $54.50" 





TOC Streamliner 500" 
Blower-cooled, 500 watts, 
5'' {/3.5 anastigmal 


TOC Stereo-Vivid Three di 
mension projector. Twin 5°’ 


{/3.5 anastiymat ienses 


lens. Complete with Selec Two 500-watt lamps. Ac 
tron -Semimatic 2'' x 2° cepts all 35 mm. stereo 
changer $84.50° slides and two-dimensional 

2'' « 2’* slides $175" 
Famous Booklet . . . yours FREE with coupon! 


How to make better slides, give better slide shows. 
Written by Rus Arnold, A.P.S.A 





} THREE DIMENSION CO., Dept. Hol 953 | 
i 3512 WN. Kostner, Chicago 41, Ill H 
1 Please rush my FREE copy of your new § 
! slide photography and projection | 
i] booklet i 
' I 
1 Nome i 
i ' 
1 Address 1 
! ! 
1 City Zone State r] 
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Palace Hotel—lunchtime in the superelegant 

Garden Court. This is the hotel that every San Franciscan 
knows in his heart to be the world’s greatest, and 

this is the dining room that backs up local pride with 


a long list of global greats and near-greats 
among its well-fed clientele. Glass roof, crystal 
chandeliers, stained-glass windows—the city cherishes 


such high-style touches. Cuisine francaise, of course. 
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by HAMILTON BASSO 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS 


IN the unabashedly sentimental mythology of San Francisco 
there is a story that goes like this. Among the residents of the 
city, on the morning of the big earthquake, was a solid, sober 
minded citizen of German extraction. Thrown from his cot by 
the earth’s violent shuddering, he rushed to the bedroom where 
his wife and daughter slept. He found them clinging to each 
other, frantic with terror 

“Papa! Papa!” they cried. “It is the end of the world. We are 
going to die!” 





He smiled at them gently. “Well, what of it?’ he said 
“Aren't we going to die in San Francisco? 





More than that privilege, as any good San Franciscan will 
tell you, no man could rightly ask. Although it will not be argued 
that San Francisco is heaven itself, there is a general agreement 
among its approximately 800,000 inhabitants that a happier 
steppingstone to heaven could not be found. Countless other 
Americans, moreover, lean to the same point of view. Of all 


the cities in the United States, San Francisco comes closest to 


being everybody's town. “San Francisco!”’ said Richard Henry 
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The Golden Gate, looking northeast across 


the western part of San Francisco to the celebrated 


Golden Gate Bridge, whose 4200-foot suspension span 


is the world’s longest 


just big enough to hold a lighthouse 


Dana. “The emporium of a new world!” And an- 
other writer, George West, wrote “Nowhere in 
America is there less in evidence the cold theo- 
logical eye, the cautious hand withheld, the lifted 
eyebrow, the distrust of playfulness.” More could 
be added. These are merely random selections 
from the long litany of admiration that has been 
chanted in San Francisco’s praise. Not so very 
long ago | had the whole of it summed up by a 
Nevada ranch hand in whose company | was 
spending the evening. “Now there,” he said, 


“is one hell of a swell town.” 


It was easy for me to agree. | would be inclined 
to regard with deepest suspicion anyone who 
didn’t. Not to like San Francisco, to me, is as 
odious a heresy as not liking springtime in Paris, 
the lights of New York City as seen from Central 
Park-at dusk, or the view of the Umbrian coun 
tryside that one gets at Orvieto. In other words, | 
carry a torch. And like most men in that predica 
ment I find that language ts far too limited to do 
the city justice. To say that San Francisco has 
character and personality, that it stands with 
New York and New Orleans as one of the three 
cities in the United States that rise in their own 
uniqueness above the national plain—this, | am 
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and most beautiful, 
according to bridgé “collectors.”’ Guarding the 
mouth of the Gate, extreme left, is tiny Mile Rock, 





afraid, is not enough. It wants a closer, harder, 
more intimate look. And for a first look it should 
be seen from one of its own eminences, a place 
like Twin Peaks or Telegraph Hill 

From such a height as this, looking down upon 
the whole conformation of the town, you come 
at once upon the largest secret of its sorcery 
Geography is the key. Washed on three sides by 
the sea, built on the tip of a peninsula whose 
containing waters are spanned by two mighty 
bridges—one of which, flung across the piece of 
water known as the Golden Gate, is correctly es- 
teemed as the most beautiful in the world—it is 
given a kind of high, soaring excitement by the 
drama of its fourteen hills. The place is assertive 
It rises and dips and rises again. It lifts the eye 
up. It commands you not to look down. 

“Once | had to spend nearly a year in the 
Middle West,” a San Francisco engineer con- 
fided to me. “God, the way that flatness got me 
down! And do you know what I did when I got 
back? | went out to Twin Peaks every day for a 
week and spent hours just looking. We take these 
hills for granted, just as we are inclined to take 
everything else, but | don’t think we could live 
without them. Not for long, anyway.” 

But more attaches to the geography of San 
Francisco than its seascapes, its peninsula, and its 








hills. Its place on the earth’s surface is responsible 
for its climate and its climate, in turn, is in part 
responsible for its being the kind of place it is. 
With a mean annual temperature of 56.5°, it 
misses the panorama of the seasons. It lives, how- 
ever, in a kind of perpetual fall. A lady I know, 
viewing her environment with the unblinking 
realism of her sex, told me that it was a “practi- 
cal” town. “If I wanted to,” she said, “I could 
get by with the same outfit every day of the year.” 
It adds to the attractiveness of the scene that she 
does not want to—not any more than the other 
women whose combined stylishness makes San 
Francisco one of the best-dressed cities of the 
world—but | prefer another testimonial to its 
climate. This comes from a man of sense and 
sensibility who has taken samplings of climate 
from Ireland to Peru. 

“| finally decided to live in San Francisco,” 
he said, “because it is the only place I have ever 
found that makes me want to climb up the front 
of the skyscrapers.” 

In sunny California (which despite all the wise- 
cracks is sunny), San francisco is not always as 
shimmering as it might be. Although it can relax 
in sunshine for two thirds of all the daylight 
hours of the year, it is often shrouded in a cold, 
gray, penetrating fog. 
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But this, too, adds to the city’s special flavor 
and tone. It keeps its all-year-round autumn from 
getting monotonous. It lends variety and makes 
for enchantment. The streets take on a new, mys- 
terious dimension when the fog comes rolling in, 
just as they do in London, and if there is any- 
thing more beautiful in this world than the lights 
of the Golden Gate bridge shimmering in the still 
of the night when everything else is lost in the fog, 
I don’t know what it is. 

Fog experts like to point out that San Fran- 
cisco has two kinds: the white, ordinary fog that 
forms in huge blankets, sometimes as much as 
1700 feet thick, and which swallows up the entire 
city; and the tule fog, low-hanging clouds 
condensed vapor which roam about the bay in 
long, restless, serpentine drifts, and sometimes 
completely cover one section of the city while 
another is bright with sunlight. Downtown San 
Francisco has an astonishing way of being fog- 
free. It is something of a standard joke in the city 
mist-bound for 
days at a time, deeply resent their husbands’ be- 
ing able to work in such nice weather. 

Then, too, between October and May, it is 
frequently likely to rain. The department stores 
advertise raincoats and umbrellas as accessories 
to what they call “liquid sunshine” but native San 


that stay-at-home housewives, 


Franciscans tend to be less euphemistic. | have 
never known a people who entertain such strong 
feelings about rain. Fog they take in their stride 

actually, since it is so uniquely theirs, they are 
tremendously proud of it. But let there be a some- 
what heavier condensation, 
slightest mist begin to fall, and every man, woman 


let so much as the 


and child in the city begins to regard it as a per- 
sonal affront. All in all, however, the true San 
Franciscan would just as soon let his weather 
“You can say what you like about 
the fog and the rain,” I was told, “but at least it 
keeps all that sunlight they have farther south 
from baking out our brains. You'll notice that 
the yogi-swami-lunatic belt has never pushed up 
this far. If it wasn’t for the fog and the rain, this 
God help us!- 
Los Angeles 


stand as it is. 


place might turn into another 


Geography and climate, then, in the creation of 
the “character” 
incalculable importance. 


of San Francisco, have been of 
But heredity also en- 
ters. The background of the past is no less essen- 
tial than the backdrop of the present 

The early history of San Francisco may be hur- 
riedly passed over. It dates from the founding of 
a Spanish military post near the northern end of 











the peninsula in 1776, though present-day San 
Francisco came into being in 1835 when a settle 

ment then known as Yerba Buena (“Ged Herb”) 
put down its first roots not far from today's 
Telegraph Hill. In 1840 there was only a handful 
of inhabitants. In 1846, when the flag of the 
United States was raised over the town, its popu 

lation had increased to two handfuls. A little 
more than three weeks later, on July thirty-first, 
the first Americans arrived—Mormons they were, 
200 of them, sailing in through the Golden Gate 
aboard the Brooklyn with a plentiful supply of 
farming implements, two flour mills and a print 

ing press. The new infusion jolted the little hamlet 
out of its doldrums. Within a year San Francisco 
would appear on the maps of Alta California for 
1847, one year before 
gold was discovered, the population had jumped 
to 800. Mormons. San 


Francisco was their town 


the first time, and in May, 
It looked good for the 
What happened to the Mormons happened to 


California in 1849 


they got trampled in the rush. Not at first, how- 


nearly everybody else in 
ever; first they got abandoned. The news of the 
gold strikes in January, 1848, caused little or no 
excitement in San Francisco. But ears soon began 
to perk up, and by the middle of June most of the 


male population had Continued on Page 31 








Continued from Page 29 taken to the hills. 
Newspapers ceased publication, the town coun- 
cil suspended sessions, businesses closed their 
doors, and old-timers began to yearn for the 
brisk, lively days of Yerba Buena 

But not for long; then came the boom. One of 
the greatest mass movements of people since the 
Crusades was on its way to California and San 
Francisco was both a port of entry and a jumping- 
off place to the mines. By the end of 1849, the 
population had soared to 20,000. A city of tents 
and shanties arose. Realty values in 1849 doubled 
themselves ten times over. Early in 1850 more 
than 500 vessels, most of them deserted by their 
crews, were anchored in the bay. Some rotted, 
some were beached, others were turned into 
stores and boardinghouses. The siesta days were 
gone forever. A new city had been born—not 
only new but different. A city born in boom and 
sired by bonanza. A city with a social heritage 
unlike any other. The one city in the United 
States that most completely sums up the import 
and psychology of the American West 

To understand the West, even to begin to un- 
derstand it, you have to go to the placer miner 
it is he, not the cowboy, who should stand as its 
symbol. Like practically everyone else who first 
ventured into the West, it was not fies idea to stay 
there. It was his idea to make a killing and get 
out. “The true Western stampede,” Bernard 
DeVoto has written, “is not the thundering herd 
but the placer miners—-frenzied, dreambound, 
and nightm§re-led, herd-minded, violent, and at 
the end of a grubstake. You might make a strike 
so take a chance, back your hunch, shoot the 
moon.” 

In the history of San Francisco, the early 
Spanish settlers hardly count. The Mexicans and 
Mormons count even less. It was the gold-seekers 
who launched its saga and gave it their own par- 
ticular stamp. San Francisco, unlike New Eng 
land, did not slowly take root and flower; it 
burst into bloom like one of those plants that 
leap full-grown from a magician’s hat. It was 
rough, tough and brawling. Most importantly, it 
was a young man’s town. The armies of the Gold 
Rush were recruited almost entirely of men in 
their twenties. They were brought to California 
by a thirst for adventure which was not slaked 
when they got there —they were still hell-bent and 
raring to go 

The new, booming city was cut to their size 
In 1853 a survey made by the editors of the 
Christian Advocate “found, by actual count, the 


Nine of the handsomest entries in San Francisco's Blue Book 

Mrs. Charles de Limur (the former Eleanor Walsh), left; Mrs 

Ferdinand Stent (Yvonne Thieriot); Mrs. Robert Folger Miller 

(Lori Wurmbrandt), standing; Mrs. William Wallace Mein, Jr. (Sarah 

M. Nickel); Countess Mare de Tristan (Jane Christenson); Mrs. Edwin M 

Wilson (Adrienne Fuller), standing; Mrs. Christian de Guigné (Eleanor 
Christenson); Mrs. Paul A. Miller (Edmona Lyman); Mrs. Abbott Robertson, Jr 
(Roxanna Dabney). The setting is the city’s largest art museum, the California 


Palace of the Legion of Honor in Lincoln Park, where the ladies pit their 20th-Cen 


tury chic against an exhibit of armor worn by the well-dressed warrior in the 16th Century 





whole number of places where liquor is sold in 
this city to be five hundred and thirty-seven.” 
There was hardly a saloon without a table for 
monte or other card games, or for rondo, roulette 
and chuck-a-luck 

It may be that there was some early San Fran- 
ciscan who did not gamble but his name has not 
come down to posterity. It seems that everybody, 
in true placer-miner fashion, was making a target 
of the moon. While the miners gambled around 
the tables, the native residents’ gambled in real 
estate, nails, cork, calico, rice and any other com- 
modity available for cornering. All gambled with 
their lives 

Of the 537 saloons counted by the editors of 
the Christian Advocate, forty-eight were “dance 
houses and the like, where Chinese, Mexican, 
Chilean and other foreign women are assembled.” 
More ladigs of joy were assembled in an un- 
counted number of cribs and brothels, as well as 
in more sumptuous parlors like the one opened 
in 1849 by “the Countess,” San 
leading courtesan 


Francisco's 
For her opening night the 
Countess sent cards of invitation to all the town’s 
leading citizens, including the clergy. Full dress 
was the standing rule at her establishment and six 
ounces of gold dust, or $96, was the standard 
tariff for an evening's entertainment 

The San Francisco of the Countess’ day is 
naturally no more. All that remains of the old 
town—the big feeder camp, the adventurer’s para- 
dise, the land of shoot-the-moon—are a few busi- 
ness structures that have taken on an air of vener- 
able antiquity, and some rows of wooden houses 


that are rather overburdened with bay windows, 


A touch of existentialism comes naturally to 


cosmopolitan San Francisco. This club is called The Hungry I, 
and its patrons are listening, rapt and dreamy, to Stan Wilson 


corner turrets and elaborate scrollwork. Present- 
day San Francisco, for the most part, is the San 
Francisco that rose from the ruin of earthquake 
and fire. But the fire and the earthquake did not 
consume its mining-camp tradition. There is 
hardly an aspect of the city’s life that it does not 
determine to some degree. It is one of the in- 
gredients in its energy, its forward-looking view, 
its interest in good living, its inclination to have a 
good time, its cosmopolitanism, its friendliness 
and its democracy. 


The greatest appeal of San Francisco is the 
spectacle of San Francisco itself. “I love to go 
there,” a service-station attendant in Sacramento 
told me when I was last driving cross-country. “I 
can have a wonderful time and it hardly costs me 
a dime.” In no way was he exaggerating. Most of 
the best things that San Francisco has to offer 
are free. All that is demanded is a pair of legs 
strong enough to climb a few hills. To truly ap- 
preciate the city it is necessary to wander about 
its streets. It wants to be savored slowly. Only 
then does its elusive quality gradually reveal itself 
Take, for instance, its “picturesqueness.”’ Pic- 
turesque it certainly is. Its port, its Chinatown, 
its Fisherman’s Wharf, its Italian quarter, its 
cable cars—here, surely, is picturesqueness 
enough to be spread out over half a dozen cities. 

But the picturesqueness of San Francisco, it 
gradually begins to appear, is of a rather particu- 
lar kind. Its port is an economic artery of tremen- 
dous importance; its Chinatown is the largest 
Asiatie. settlement this side of the Orient; its 


and his guitar. Billed as “one of America’s greatest 


contributions to music from around the world,”’ Wilson 


specializes in ballads, calypso, deep-blue blues 


Fisherman’s Wharf is the seat of an extremely 
sizable industry; and its quaint cable cars con- 
tinue to be a vital part of its transportation 
system. In other words, the picturesqueness of 
San Francisco works. 

But let’s wander around for a bit. There is al- 
ways Market Street to be explored, since it is the 
town’s principal thoroughfare, but Market Street, 
which used to be to San Francisco what Fifth 
Avenue is to New York, has rather come down in 
the world. It seems to me that the hot-dog-and- 
hamburger stands have increased considerably 
over the past several years, that a few more miles 
of neon tubing have been added, and that it is 
mistakenly trying to turn itself into another 
Broadway. However, it is still the place where 
the cable cars that clang up and down Powell 
Street are reversed on their turntable, with pas- 
sengers and pedestrians sometimes lending a 
hand, and it remains the address of what every 
San Franciscan knows in his heart to be the 
world’s greatest hotel. 

The Palace, naturally. There are other excellent 
hotels in San Francisco—the St. Francis; the Clift; 
the Fairmont; the Sir Francis Drake; the Mark 
Hopkins with its world-famous view—but The 
Palace is more than a hotel. It is a monument, a 
landmark and a legend. San Francisco could no 
more do without it than Paris could face the fu- 
ture without the Eiffel Tower. The original Palace, 
which opened its doors in 1875, was billed as such 
a supercolossal production that even a town with 
gold dust in its eyes began to take a cynical view. 
Wrote one local columnist: “The ground covered 


[is estimated] to Continued on Page 34 











A touch of torrid Mexico breaks into flame 
at Club Sinaloa, where the menu and the show 
are equally peppery. The lady in this sequence 
is Inez Torres, and she is being assisted 

in her rumba act by an unidentified custome: 
All in good spicy fun, she first invites 


then dances with, and finally draws her partne: 


into a climactic clinch, rewarding him with 


an incandescent South of the Border kiss 





Continued from Page 32 be eleven hun- 
dred and fifty-four square miles, six yards, two 
inches 4 contract is already given out for 
the construction ot a flume from the Yosemite 
to conduct the Bridal Veil Fall thither, and 
which it is designed to have pour over the east 
front The beds are made with Swiss watch 
springs and stuffed with camel's hair, each single 
hair costing eleven cents There are thirty- 
four elevators in all--lour for passengers, ten 
for baggage and twenty for mixed drinks. Each 
elevator contains a piano and a bowling alley.” 

The reality almost outdid the exaggeration. The 
Palace cost $4,000,000 in the hardest of hard dol- 
lars and was so sumptuous that even the Emperor 
of Brazil, Dom Pedro II, had to break down. Said 
he: “Nothing makes me ashamed of Brazil so 
much as the Palace Hotel.” By 1900 The Palace 
was already a legend—-Grant, Sheridan and Sher- 
man had been honored in its banquet rooms; 
Oscar Wilde had lent it his own elegance; James 
J. Jeffries had thrown a champagne party for an 
army of admirers; the ““Nevada Four” had in- 
stituted their poker sessions, which called for an 
original take-out of $75,000; it had played con- 
stant host to “the great, the near-great and the 
merely flamboyant 

No ordinary climax could have capped the 
tale—there is a certain dramatic correctness in 
the old Palace’s coming to an end in the great 
earthquake. But even to the very end it kept its 
legend alive. Among the guests registered at the 
time was Enrico Caruso—the stories still tell how 
with a towel wrapped about his famous throat, 
he and some fellow members of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company came out into the street carrying 
a large portrait of Theodore Roosevelt 

The present Palace was built on the site of its 
predecessor in 1909. If, perhaps, itstglory is less, 
it may be that the glories of the time are less 
However, it still plays host to “the great, the near- 
great and the merely flamboyant,” and it still 
possesses an extraordinary appeal. Like San 
Francisco itself, its character is unmistakable 
z0 to sleep in The Palace and when you wake up 
you don’t have to think twice to know that you 
are not in Kansas City 





No true San Franciscan would forgive a visitor 


who does not at least glance at a monument it 
knows as Lotta’s Fountain. It stands on Market 
Street diagonally across from The Palace, and it 
is, kam afraid, a most commonplace adornment 
a tall cast-iron shaft ornamented with lion heads 
and brass medallions depicting various California 
scenes, and with a fountain at its base. The foun- 
iain was presented to San Francisco in 1875 
by Lotta Crabtree, the toast of the town in the 
age of gold 

Old-time San Franciscans can work up as much 
sentiment about Lotta as old-time New Yorkers 
can about Lillian Russell. One venerable great- 
grandfather, looking Continued on Page iO 


Modeled after the Petit Trianon at 

Versailles, the Donald McLeod Lewis home sits like 
a palace in suburban Burlingame, facing acres 

of handsomely groomed grounds. The swimming pool 
started as a swan lake half a century ago; now 

the birds reside at Golden Gate Park 
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Continued from Page 34. back to the time when 
he and the other blades were gay, told me that 
Lotta was one of the world’s greatest actresses. 

Tiptop that girl was, an absolute corker.”’ Others 
of his generation appear to have agreed. So success- 
ful was Lotta—literally showered with riches by 
the affectionate miners who threw gold nuggets, 
gold coins and even gold watches on the stage 
that she was able to retire at forty-four. Her pro- 
fessional career, which began when she was a 
child and which swept her on to a huge success in 
New York when she was only seventeen, ended in 
1890. She died in 1924 in her late seventies, leav- 
ing an estate valued at $4,000,000 

San Francisco loved others besides Lotta. Its 
magnificent present on one of her appearances 
a wreath of gold and a package of twenty-dollar 
gold pieces—merely happens to be the most ex- 
pensive of many. It gave Sarah Bernhardt a 
wreath, albeit of plain laurel, and Adelina Patti 
a diamond sunburst. Today its enthusiasm is 
more restrained, though as recently as 1931 it 
was still indulging its generous sentimentality to- 
ward old favorites. Discovering a forgotten 
comic-opera star sick and destitute in a grubby 
lodging house, it immediately installed him in 
one of the luxury hotels, and, when he died, 
spread the sad news in extra editions of all the 
morning papers 

San Francisco is not quite so flamboyantly 
cultural as it was in the days when Lotta Crab- 
tree was dodging gold watches and gold pieces, 
but it still wades hip-deep in all the arts. The San 
Francisco Symphony, a partially tax-supported 
organization that was organized in 1911, is one 
of the foremost in the country. The Symphony 
presents its first concert in November and carries 
its twenty-two-week season through to the middle 
of April 

Some members of the Symphony double in 
brass as the orchestra of the San Francisco Opera 
Association, a purely local inspiration, now in its 
thirty-first season. Under the direction of its 
founder, Gaetano Merola, it plays for five weeks 
in San Francisco and then, as a kind of Point 
Four cultural mission to less fortunate countries, 
two weeks in Los Angeles. Although the chorus is 
composed of local voices (some remarkably good 
voices are local to San Francisco, incidentally), 
the principals are generally drawn from the cast 
of the Metropolitan in New York-—Dorothy 
Kirsten in Tosca, Lily Pons in Traviata, Blanche 
Thebom in Carmen, and various others 

Besides their Symphony and Opera, San Fran- 
cisco music lovers have a number of other oppor- 
tunities to satisfy their longing for pleasant, stir- 
ring and inspirational sound—a series of con- 
certs by the nineteen-year-old San Francisco String 
Quartet; another series, comparable to the Robin 
Hood Dell performances in Philadelphia, pre- 
sented annually in a masterpiece of bucolic 


charm known as the Sigmund Stern Grove; an 
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eight-week program of pop concerts given twice 
a week in the Civic Auditorium; and still more 
concerts by the Municipal Chorus and the Munic- 
ipal Band 


But let us be on our way. Not far from Lotta’s 
Fountain there are a number of buildings on 
Market Street that might be classified as land- 
marks—structures named after Hearst, Bancroft, 
De Young and others who helped to make San 
Francisco the city it is—but | do not think any- 
one will be quarreled with for passing them by. 

The Nevada Bank Building, however, on the 
corner of Market and Montgomery streets, is 
one of the places that make San Francisco such 
a wonderful free show. No architectural gem, a 
prosaic twelve-story granite structure with the 
neo-Gothic ambitions of the early 1900's, it 1s the 
home of the Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
Company, the oldest in the West and a direct 
descendant of the famous Wells Fargo Company. 
Busily engaged in cornering its share of San 
Francisco’s multi-billion-dollar yearly banking 
business, the bank nonetheless finds time to keep 
one eye peeled on its long, noisy, romantic past 
by maintaining a Wild West museum on its 
ground floor. Calculated to make a small boy’s 
eyes bug out, the Wells Fargo museum attracts 
some 1000 bug-eyed visitors a week, few of whom 
are small boys. 

Its most vivid attraction, which has an honored, 
separate place comparable to that occupied by 
the Winged Victory in the Louvre, is a gleaming 
red stagecoach that once traveled the route across 
the Sierra Nevada Range from Hangtown, Cali- 
fornia, to Carson City, Nevada. It looks almost as 
beautiful as the Victory too. Also on display, 
housed in a small round safe with a heavy glass 
window, is a glittering gold object that I heard 
one imaginative ten-year-old liken to Paul Bun- 
yan’s stick-pin. It happens to be a link hardly less 
fabled—the gold spike that was used to connect 
the tracks of the Union Pacific and those of the 
Central Pacific when they met at Promontory 
Point, Utah, in 1869. Just to mention some of the 
other exhibits is to touch upon some of the most 
dramatic moments and episodes in the history of 
the West—a photograph of James Wilson Mar- 
shall, the man whose discovery started the Gold 
Rush, taken on the very spot where he picked up 
the first gold; a beat-up miner’s outfit that was 
once Marshall's property; an extensive collection 
of offensive and defensive hardware including 
derringers, Colts and some extremely ingenious 
blackjacks; prints of the Clipper ships that pro- 
vided a link between San Francisco and the East- 
ern seaboard; gold-dust scales; a Pony Express 
saddle; the desk that belonged to Mark Twain 
during his Roughing It period; a photograph of 
Bret Harte, the Gold Rush poet; and, among 


other things, several Continued on Page 38 


Enjoy the Bay in panorama from the Top o’ the Mark. 


Dine at Cliff House, watching seals on offshore rocks, 


Get your sun tan high on the slope of Telegraph Hill. 








\ DOZEN WAYS TO FALL IN LOVE WITH THE SAN FRANCISCO AREA, 


Admire the Cider Press Monument in Golden Gate Park. See a game at U. of California’s stadium at Berkeley. Help swing the cable car around at the end of the line. 
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Teach yourself to park on steeply tilted Mason Street. Feed the birds by the Palace of Fine Arts rotundg 
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Sample the view of Coit Tower across Fisherman's Wharf. Pause before the heroic Volunteer Firemen’s Monument. And don’t miss the exotic city 





Apartment life on Telegraph Hill 

hits a high in social polish when art-minded 
Whitney Warren throws a party. This one 
is in honor of Audrey Hepburn, star of Givi, 
who stands beside her host at extreme 

left, facing guests from the upper reaches 

of San Francisco society titled 

personages from the Almanach de Gotha 


as well as regular American bluebloods. 


Continued from Page 36 collections of gold in 
all kinds of shapes, sizes and conditions. “Damn!” 
said a Marine who was also looking at the col 
lection. “That looks like money for sure, don’t 
it!” Old-time San Franciscans, | found, more 
than agreed with him. Paper money is used as 
negotiable currency in the city, but | was left 
with the impression that no citizen over sixty 
felt altogether comfortable with it. Time was 
when they would have none of the stuff, just 
gold and silver coins if you please, and | don't 
think that the passage of time has altogether 


conquered their suspicions 


A wanderer in San Francisco is bound to be 
struck by the number of little alleys in town, Each 
is a repository of some nugget, of local history 
Not quite so picturesque as the older, quainter 
alleys of London, they nonetheless add incalcu- 
lably to San Francisco's special Old World air 
Far more interesting, however, is Grant Avenue, 
deceptively ordinary at first glance, but perhaps 
the most interesting street in the United States 
four blocks of Mayfair with smart, expensive 
shops and smart, expensive women; nine blocks 


of China with all the sights, smells and signs of 
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the Orient; and eleven blocks of Italy. During my 
several visits to San Francisco | must have 
strolled its length some fifty times—it is one of 
my ambitions to stroll it fifty more 

There isn’t much more to say about the May- 
fair end of Grant Avenue except that the elegance 
of the shop windows, and the elegant ladies who 
so knowingly appraise them, give it the high 
brisk style of Fifth Avenue on a crisp October 
day. A few shops in the Mayfair section, which 
spills over into neighboring Post Street, form 
part of the free entertainment that San Francisco 
offers the inquiring visitor. High on the list would 
be the flower shop of Podesta & Baldocchi, whose 
windows are apparently arranged by geniuses 
who work with orchids, lilies, camellias and other 
blooms instead of the more conventional ma- 
terials; the book-and-art store of Paul Elder & 
Company; Newbegin’s Book Shop, especially 
rich in material dealing with the sea; the John 
Howell Book Shop, one of the outstanding rare- 
book concerns in the country; and, finally, the 
streamlined treasure house of Oriental art that 
does business under the name of S.& G.Gumpand 
Company. The collection of jade, china, textiles, 
tapestries, sculpture and other art objects housed 
under Gump's new roof (before it was remodeled 


a few years ago the place was hard to tell from 
the inside of a joss house) is one of the most 
valuable in the world. My impression has al- 
ways been that its visitors outnumber its custom- 
ers by about twenty to one and that they were 
having much more fun than they would ever 
have in a museum. People do buy things at 
Gump’s, though. I happened to be there when one 


jade fancier came in and ran up a bill of over 


$8000. He seemed to be enjoying himself, too 


But the most fun had by most people who go 
to San Francisco is had in Chinatown. Grant 
Avenue is its principal commercial artery. Know- 
ing San Franciscans say that the real Chineseness 
of the quarter is to be found along the side streets 
that run crosstown from Nob Hill, an opinion 


with which | have come to agree, but Grant 
Avenue, even to the residents of Chinatown, is 
still the big drag. Like anything else worth de- 
scribing, it wants to be seen—the colorful bazaars; 
the grocery stores with their displays of bamboo 
shoots, bean sprouts, dried fish, and golden rows 
of roast ducks glazed with a kind of salty wax: 
the apothecary shops where all sorts of remedies 
are sold that to the untutored Western mind are 





Rustic life takes a horsy turn on the estate 
and Mrs. William G. Barrett, in the suburb 
of San Mateo, where Mrs. Barrett raises 
Thoroughbreds for the track. 


of Dr. 


Here two blue-jeaned 
members of the younger set—Barbara Register, 
Mrs. Barrett’s daughter and a deb of 1952, and 

H. Edward Manville Il 

private road leading a pair of equine aristo- 


stroll along a sun-laced 


crats and led by a fashionably barbered pet 


completely mysterious; and all the rest of this 
teeming parcel of old Canton that lives its own life 
and goes its own way in the heart of a great 
American city 

Today’s Chinatown dates from the disaster of 
1906. It used to occupy roughly the same area as 
today, but before the big earthquake and bigger 
fire it was a rather drab, bleak quarter that had 
been built by early traders, many of whom were 
left it to be 
American 


in the spring of 1848, brought San Fran- 


from Boston, and who eventually 
occupied by the Chinese. The 
Eagle, 


cisco’s first Chinese 


brig 
immigrants—two men and 
a woman. During the 
35,000 Chinese 


the famine that gripped Kwangtung Province 


following decade more 


than arrived. Eager to escape 


after the Tai Ping rebellion, and hearing of the 
golden hills beyond the sea, they came to do 
the hard, backbreaking work of the Gold Rush. 
Many of them went on to the mines but the 


majority stayed on in San Francisco as_ ped- 


dlers, fishermen, servants, tradesmen and _ re- 
cipients of racial hostility 
Old Chinatown—the Chinatown that lasted 


from the bonanza days until 1906—was in many 


Ways as sinister a place as San Francisco’s notori- 


s 


ous Barbary Coast of the same era. 


But along 


hatchet 


with the 


men and tong wars--one of 
which lasted seven years and cost sixty lives 

there was always the sober, hard-working China- 
town of respectable merchants and industrious 


held 
religion and traditional family life. It 


laborers who tenaciously to their ancient 


customs, 
was this element that took over the control of the 
quarter after 1906 and raised the new China 
town upon the ashes and embers of the old. 

was rather a 


The new Chinatown, however, 


prosaic place—a collection of small, plaster 


colored buildings that looked as Chinese as the 
Grand Rapids furniture that some inhabitants of 
the quarter were finding much more enchanting 
than the teakwood of their homeland. Today’s 
Chinatown owes its appearance to an American 
corporation. Finding it necessary 


to put up a 


telephone exchange in the section, it decided, in 
one of those bursts of imagination that sometimes 
overtake the corporate mind, to design the build- 
ing along the lines of a Chinese pagoda. Dazzled 
by its glory, the whole of Chinatown was soon 
going native, bursting out all over with golden 


turrets, fanciful cornices and pagoda tops 


and this, paradoxically enough, at a time when 
its ties with China were beginning to grow more 
and more attenuated. 
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For in the quarter, growing up in their Oriental 


surroundings, a new generation of Americans 


was in the making-—going to American schools, 
absorbing American ideals, and anxious to take 
its place in the mainstream of American life 
The road on which it set its feet was full of hurt 
and heartbreak. There seemed to be a high, in 
visible wall encircling Chinatown through which 
it could not break. The wall is still there; one of 


the hardest things American of Chinese ances 


try can do is to break out of Chinatown. Tolerant 


as San Francisco ts, and it is one of the most 


tolerant cities in the country, its human gener 
osity is not yet wide enough to let its citizens of 
where they will. “It is a 


Chinese origin settle 


troubling thing to have a Chinese face and 
American heart,’ | was told by a former non 
commissioned officer in the United States Army 
who spent two years in China during World 


War Il 
a Chinaman 


“Here in San Francisco | am regarded as 
I always have been and always will 
But when I went to China, and the people there 
saw me in my uniform and discovered that | could 
not speak their language—we speak Cantonese 


here in Chinatown; theirs is a different dialect 


altogether—when that happened I became an 


American to them. ‘American! American!’ the 
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little boys used to call after me in the village 
streets. So | found myself being a Chinaman in 
America and an American in China. “What am 
1?” | used to ask myself at times. “Where do | 
belong?’”’ 

Getting back to Grant Avenue we come to an- 
other city within a city—San Francisco’s “Little 
Italy,” dominated by two steep eminences, Tele- 
graph Hill and Russian Hill, and like all Latin 
Quarters everywhere the home and haunt of the 
city’s bohemia 

his Little Italy is not so little, however. There 
are between 60,000 and 70,000 San Franciscans 
of Italian birth or ancestry who make up the 
city’s largest and most powerful natipnal minor- 
ity. Some of them, who no more thik of them- 
selves as Italian than the Roosevelt clan thinks of 
itself as Dutch, have been putting down their 
roots in American soil since as early as 1830, but 
it was not until the late 19th Century that the 
Italians began to arrive by the thousands 
laborers, mechanics, skilled craftsmen, farmers, 
The majority settled in the Tele- 
graph Hill section which, although now prepon- 


shopkeepers 


derantly Italian, was originally a polyglot com- 
munity of Irish, German, French, Spanish, Mex- 
ican and Latin American immigrants. But in the 
Italian section, as in Chinatown, the yeast and 
fermentation that is part of the American experi- 
ence has been at work—old ways, old customs 
and old habits have given way to the new 

Not so completely, however, as to rob the Tele- 
graph Hill section of its zesty air and character 
It has been described as resembling a “ Mediter- 
ranean seaside village spilling down to the water 
from steep heights,” but this is the one purple 
patch in San Francisco's coat of many colors that 
won't quite wash. By day, except for the magnifi- 
cent view from the summit of Telegraph Hill, it is 
only a larger, sunnier version of the Italian section 
of, say, Bridgeport, Connecticut—the same rows 
of salami; the same displays of dried mushrooms; 
Turin and 
Perugia; the same smells of Parmesan and Gor- 


the same boxes of chocolate from 


gonzola; the same bottles of Chianti; the same 
friendliness and gossiping in the streets. Its most 
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famous sight—not ever to be dismissed too 
lightly; one which calls for a few moments of 
silent meditation—is the playground on which 
the DiMaggio boys are supposed to have learned 
how to play baseball. 

The Latin Quarter’s southern boundary is 
called Broadway, an annoyingly unfitting name 
by day, but one that lives up to its implications 
by night. For here is one of the centers of San 
Francisco night life—with bars, night clubs, 
cocktail lounges and some of the best restaurants 
in a city world-famous for its cuisine. Enough has 
been written of gastronomical San Francisco to 
make any further comment superfluous. Even so, 
| have to add my own tribute—after weeks of 
French, Italian, Chinese, Armenian, Indian, Mex- 
ican, Japanese and Polynesian cooking, | invari- 
ably find myself yearning for the exotic pleasures 
of cornmeal mush. 


No excursion up Grant Avenue would be com- 
plete without a side trip to Nob Hill, perhaps the 
most famous of all San Francisco’s ups and 
downs. Nob Hill got its name from the “nabobs” 
of finance and industry who built their mansions 


. 


on its crest. Robert Louis Stevenson, whose stay 
in San Francisco is commemorated by a plaque 
in the city’s Portsmouth Square, where he liked 
to loaf in the sun, knew Nob Hill when it was one 
of the highest pinnacles to which an up-and-com- 
ing tycoon could aspire. “The hill of palaces,” he 
called it. “The best part of San Francisco.” And 
Philip Guedalla, remembering its dizzying height, 
had this to say: “I estimate that a cent dropped 
on the crest of California Street would gather 
enough speed to kill a horse on Market Street, 
unless it hit a Chinaman on Grant Avenue.” 
Along with so much of the rest of old San 


Francisco, all but one of the great mansions of 


Nob Hill were destroyed by the fire of 1906. 
Today its golden age of compulsive ostentation is 


over, but it still remains a hill of palaces. One of 


its prize adornments is the Mark Hopkins Hotel, 
which occupies the site of the mansion which 
Mark Hopkins, one of the “Big Four,” built in 


The fogs of San Francisco are an attraction in their own right, 
adding something moody and romantic to the city’s special 
flavor. At left, a vast bank of mist moves in from the 

Pacific, and the far end of the Golden Gate Bridge stands 

in a ghostly shroud, seeming to lead toward another world. 

At right, traveling inland, the fog cloud spreads and 

swells, sometimes to a thickness of 1700 feet; this one has 
engulfed the windy summits of the Twin Peaks and now casts a blue 
pall over the houses in its path before blotting them out. 


the 1870's. Nineteen stories high, the “Mark” 
looks down upon the most spectacular panorama 
of any hotel in the United States. The view from 
its penthouse cocktail lounge—‘The Top of the 
Mark”-—has become world famous. 

Somewhat less sybaritic than the Mark, which 
made a low, reverent bow in the direction of its 
namesake by equipping several of its apartments 
with solid-gold bathroom fixtures, is its neighbor, 
the Fairmont Hotel. The Fairmont, however, is 
not exactly Spartan in its accommodation—a 
visitor, having wandered into its vast, white- 
columned lobby, might easily start wondering if 
he had somehow lost his bearings and gone back 
in time to one of the little palaces of the Renais- 
sance. Like the Mark Hopkins, the Fairmont 


- takes its name from one of the hill’s ranking 


nabobs—James G. (“Bonanza Jim”) Fair— 
who planned to erect on the site now occupied 
by the hotel a vast pleasure palace that would 
out-marble, out-stained-glass and out-tapestry 
all the others. 

Of the original Nob Hill mansions, the only 
one that remains is that of James C. Flood, one 
of the “Nevada Four.” It was built of Connecti- 
cut brownstone at a cost of $1,500,000 after Flood 
made a trip to New York and had his imagination 
completely laid low by the mansions of the Fifth 
Avenue rich. The structure is now occupied by 
the Pacific Union Club. Its membership is re- 
stricted to an even 100—no more, no less—and 
wayfaring strangers who are invited to cross its 
threshold are apt to be regarded with the same 
awe as those who have somehow managed to in- 
sinuate themselves into the inner mysteries of the 
Great Temple of Tibet. 

But the club for which San Francisco is famous 
is a considerably less lamalike institution called 
the Bohemian. Not part of the Nob Hill scene, 
located in the downtown part of the city, it is as 
established a fixture of San Francisco as Fisher- 
man’s Wharf. “Weaving spiders come not here,” 
Says an inscription over the entrance of its five- 
story home, and but few weaving spiders are fool- 
hardy enough to ignore the warning. The Bo- 


hemian Club now Continued on Page 85 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY Edward Steichen 


1 New Poem by CARL SANDBURG 


WHE shapes of change take their time 
ai ai they take their time 
moving hidden and deep 

asking what the dawn asks 

giving the answers evening gives 

letting one tomorrow and another go by 

tll tomorrow comes saying, 

“We are born of the yesterdays 


and our unseen children wait to be born.” 


Where a thousand years is a clocktick, 
where a hundred years is a split-second, 
where a million miles is a moment of light, 
the shapes go on working change 
the same as forms once sea-hidden 
crept to the land to become land forms, 
creeping in sun and rain, 
huddled in drizzle and fog, 
rising in mist and rainbow, 
forgetful of time long or time too long, 
murmuring in a music of mud and stars, 
“We are born of the yesterdays 
and our unseen children wait to be born. 
Take your time. 
We have all the time there is.” 


Where change tugs, feeds, grows, 


where the-yet-to-be-born clutches and gropes 


in the folds of a womb ever weaving— 
this tells only there ts to be a child, 

a shape beyond all guess and fathoming 
Time and a womb of time tell only 
the child will have a face when it comes 

and a name given the begotten face. 


How could the Stone Age 
once born and given a name 
see the Iron Age on the way to being born? 










































MAN THE MOON 


How could man carving the first wheel 
see the later labyrinths 

of steel and brass wheels moving interlocked 
in a spun fabric of wheels? 


How could the hairy Mesopotamian kings, 

the hard-riding Persians, Jews, Greeks, 

read it in the stars they were on their way out 
and read too the next shapes of change to come? 


Came the Romans and they did business, 
likewise Moslems on horses, Vikings on ships, 
barbarian strongarms riding wild horses, 
saying to women or girls wanted, 

hauled to the saddles by the hair, 

“You belong to us by the right of capture” — 
on their way to nowhere in the womb of time, 


the Dark Ages given one name, Renascence another. 


Magna Carta, Westphalia, Augsburg, 


names throwing shadows striped red and purple, 


America, France, Russia, shaken with tramplings, 
declarations fire-born and sky-flaring, 
documents baptized and blood-dripping, 

children and shapes, flags and forms—new names— 

tomorrow breaking silence with fresh answers 
and the old questions hard and weather-worn: 
“Where to now? What next?” 


How could Gutenberg or Caxton foretell 

trucks hauling a million newspapers 

roaring their banner headlines 

and the desperate proverb 

“Nothing is so dead as yesterday’s newspaper’’? 


Ever the prophets are a dime a dozen 
and man goes on a moon shooter 
forgetful of time long or time too long, 
letting tomorrow come wool-shod 
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d 
making the noise a shadow makes, 
then a name given its face. 


Machine Age given a name 
went weaving into Power Age, another name 
Mass Production, Supermarkets, more names, § 
Electrodynamics holding its own 
till the cry “Atomic!” flashed world-wide 
and “Global War” no careless bastard name, 
each a child weaving in a tyme-hidden womb, 
when it came saying, “Now | am here,” 
then having a face andja name. 


The hammers of man from stone to steel, 
the fire of man from pine flare to blowtorch, 
the lights of man from burnt wood to flash bulb, 
clew readings of man from hill bonfire to radar shadings, 
the fights of man from club and sling 
‘to the pink mushroom of Hiroshima, 
the words of men from spoken syllables 
to rushing rivers of books begetting books, 
to speech and image transmissions 
crowding the day and the night air 
for the looking and listening Family of Man 
the tools of man ever foretelling tools of new faces 
to be given new names— 
ever the prophets are a dime a dozen 
and man goes on a moon shooter, 


The shapes of change 

ai ai they take their time 

asking what the dawn asks 

giving the answers evening gives 

till tomorrow moves in 

saying to man the moon shooter, 

“Now I am here—now read me 
give me a name.” 
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TiN0-FACE 


ANGIER. 


THE water in the Spanish port of Algeciras is so clear that you see 
down to the propellers of the ships. Alongside the pier, beyond the 
customs shed, an agreeable boat waits for the trip to Africa. It 
takes a dozen cars aboard. These are driven onto a cargo net, and 
with-a’steam hoist lifted onto the forward deck 

A whistle, shrill like those of French locomotives, blasts three 
times, the vessel backs out, and as it turns you are presented with 
a circular panorama, a composition of varied form and constant 
interest. It begins with the rich bouquet of blossoms that is the park 
of the Hotel Reina Cristina, it goes over to the multicolored mo 
saic of the houses of Algeciras, and then reaches deep inland to a 
softly rising plain. The fields in this portion are like swatches of 
varicolored camel’s-hair cloth, relieved here and there by a deep, 
flat olive green. On the distant hills stand white towns. It is pro 
found, like all Spanish landscapes 

The boat is still turning and the mood changes; your gaze comes 
to a causeway, a busy modern road, and hangars above which 
planes rise, and then on upward to the steepest side of the slate 
colored hulk that is Gibraltar. Here you dismiss the picture you 
had in mind, the one in the insurance advertisements. You replace 
it with one that is much wider than it is high and you are impressed 
with the size of Gibraltar. It is not just a rock, for besides the flying 
field at its foot there is a good-sized town, and as the boat moves on 
you see a park, playing fields, industrial and military installations 
and a harbor with cranes, coaling facilities and piers sufficient to 
accommodate a huge fleet and to berth ocean liners 

The boat is still turning when you have your first look at Af 
rica. It is without the promise of elephants, lions and jungle 
druins—it is a tame scene in green. A few light clouds are above 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 








and you could be aboard a Hudson River boat 
making for a landing at Bear Mountain. There is 
nothing exotic in this part of the panorama. 

The ship is between the Pillars of Hercules now, 
the water is still as in a pond, The passage seems 
narrow until the illusion is destroyed by the 
S. S. Vulcania coming from the Atlantic. By the 
smallness of this big ship passing in the strait, 
you suddenly perceive that all is of vast dimen- 
sion here. 

A stout man with positive gaze, who could 
have been a weight lifter or wrestler—*‘built like 
a rock,” as the saying goes—with eyebrows like 
two black caterpillars and tufts of charcoal hair 
growing out of his ears, was standing at my side. 
He had pointed out things on the Spanish side 
and given me various historical and political de- 
tails such as the fact that Gibraltar really be- 
longed to Spain. Of Africa, he said he knew noth- 
ing; it was his first trip. 

He had higwife with him, but he said that even 
the sight of a boat in a movie made her seasick, 
so she was below in her cabin. He said that it was 
impossible fo get rooms in Tangier, but that he 
had a reservation at a small French hotel, the 
Villa de France. He looked down at the cars and 
said: “You have a very beautiful car, sefor,” and, 
pointing to another bigger and m@re expensive 
one, he said, “that one there is mine, also Amer- 
ican, the best car in the world.”” He told me that 
his car was named Carmencita after his wife. | 
told him mine was named Gloria 

“We are on a Spanish boat 
with me.” 

As we stepped into the bar he said: “You try a 
good drink.”” He snapped his fingers and said to 
the steward, “Psst. Half-and-half lemon and 
orange juice and a little grenadine -" He 
showed the amount with his fingers, and the back 
of his hand was covered with the same thick hair 
that grew out of his ears. | excused myself and 
said I'd rather have a beer. When they serve it 
cold, some Spanish beers are very good. 

When the sirupy mixture arrived, he lifted his 
glass: “You like Spain?” 

“Very much.” 

“To Spain,” he said, and then: “I like America 
very much. To America.” He smiled with all his 
teeth clenched, six of which were gold. 

“To Gloria.” 

“To Carmencita.” He drank again and then he 
said with a direct look at me, “I have one son who 
is the second smartest man in Spain * He was 
interrupted when the steward ran to him and 
whispered. He excused himself, saying, “Carmen- 
cita is call-inn for me,” and left. For some reason, 
most Spaniards can't say “coming,” “going” or 
they say “comminn,” “goin” or 


you have a drink 


“calling” 
“callinn,” 

“Who is that important-looking man?” | asked 
the steward. 
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TANGIER .---Ahe Arocent-abeayred 
Leach aeqourated Coll dvom oak, there 


amd the chiro in the hahbor 


Without lowering his voice, he answered, “That 
is what is runninn the country now—poor Spain. 
He is a general. He has a big house, all new furni- 
ture and rugs, everythinn new. Travelinn, eatinn, 
drinkinn—a wife with all new dresses and furs 
and jewels—and drivinn a big American sedan, 
for which the poor people are payinn. | know him 
a lonn time. We have a word for people like 
thees—it's not in the dictionary; you can use it 
openly, it is not a bad word. It means vulgar. | 
give it to you—cursi (pronounced koorsee). 
That's what they all are—cursi.” Somebody 
called him. He excused himself and ran. 

Tangier came into view, the houses began to 
take on identity and the crescent-shaped beach 
separated itself from palm trees and the ships in 
the harbor. The General reappeared and blotted 
out half of the view. He said, ““Carmencita is very 
delicate. | am glad this voyage is almost over.” 

He snapped his fingers again and | told him 
that I had paid. “I pay!” he said m the tone of 
command. The two black caterpillar eyebrows 
met over his nose. He called the steward and 
made him return my money. 

“| have a principle that is good,” he continued. 
“When I want to spend ten dollars, | have twenty 
dollars in my pocket; when I want to spend forty, 
I have eighty; when I want to spend two thousand 
pesetas, | have four thousand in my pocket. That 
gives you a feelinn of x 

“Security,” | said. 

“It makes you comfortable,” said the General, 
with raised eyebrows. “Hasta luégo. | must go 
back to Carmencita.” 


In Morocco, almost everybody seems to be 
called Mohammed. You pronounce it:Mo-ch-d- 
mmed—with the German gutteral ch, and carry 
the throat-clearing echo over into the d-mm. 

As Gloria swung upward in the cargo net, a 
distinguished-looking Arab, tall and thin in a 
long gray and black burnoose, touched his fez and, 
as if all had been arranged, he said that he was my 
guide—he would take care of everything, and his 
name was Mohammed. 

“Give him twenty-five francs,” said Moham- 
med to me, motioning to the man who had super- 
vised the unloading of the car. “Give him fifty 
francs’’—he indicated the chief of the gang that 
had rolled the car off the net. “Give me hundred 
francs, so | can pay the customs.” I complied. 

“He has nothing to declare,” he said to an 
official and saluted. “Give him fifty francs,” he 
said, pointing to another. “Now to the hotel.” 

The best one in Tangier is called El Minzah 
Palace. It is half in the new and half in the old 
town. It is comfortable, reasonable, and the 
service is good. The next best is the Rif, along the 
water front. | mentioned the hotel the general had 
told me about, with its gardens, telephones, ter- 
races and view of the sea. 


“Yes, | know,” he said, “baths, reading room, 
electricity—if you want to go there, follow my 
directions.” 

It was almost three when we reached the hotel 
Villa de France. “You eat,” said Mohammed. 
“| will be outside. Give me your passport and two 
thousand francs.” 

“What for?” 

“You are going to Casablanca—no?” Without 
waiting for a reply, he went on: “You need a 
Spanish visa to go through the Spanish Zone, and 
there are three Catholic holidays in a row, and 
the Spanish consul will not be in his office for 
three days, so on Monday there will be two hun- 
dred people outside his office—there are several 
busloads stuck here for three days on this ac- 
count—they are all waiting for visas, it will take 
days. But I have a connection inside the consulate, 
and for that sum I'll get your passport fixed in an 
hour.” 

“I know a Spanish general who lives here, and 
besides, I will stay here for a few days.” 

“Then give me one thousand francs.” 

“What for?” 

“To wash your car and put in gas—while you 
eat. If the car stays here, the police will give you 
a parking ticket.” 

Mohammed waved his hand, and a car attend- 
ant jumped forward and took the car away along 
with Mohammed. 


To describe Tangier you can take the more 
articulate travel folders of the tourist bureaus and 
use them word for word: 

“Come to Tangier—a vivid tapestry of past and 
present, rolling hills, superb scenery, ideal cli- 
mate, varied sports, easy to reach by sea and air, 
modern shops, ancient charm—the mystery of the 
Orient.” To that you add a phrase which the 
Tangier Chamber of Commerce inserts in ads it 
runs in the Paris Herald: TANGIER—THE CITY 
THAT KNOWS NO RESTRICTIONS. I took a walk. 

The city has a double face. One side is solid, 
white, shiny-new and orderly in the most modern 
style of city planning. Frank Lloyd Wright walks 
on your right. But an ancient Arab and his Cas- 
bah is at your left; the two continually change 
position and seesaw in importance. It’s all close 
together. In a matter of seconds you step from 
the skyscraper era back five thousand years. 

There is a beacon that guides incoming vessels, 
the promised goiden beach of the travel bureaus, 
immense gasoline tanks beyond it; there is traffic 
as heavy as on Madison Avenue, and a motor- 
cycle cop who writes out parking tickets. There is 
a crammed American-style drugstore window, 
and as you look into it you suddenly see—re- 
flected against an arrangement of facial tissues, 
American percolators, bathroom slippers and 
patent medicines—a camel led by a bearded 


Arab. You turn—the Continued on Page 48 















» Continued from Page 46 camel is there in the 
street, its long head the caricature of snobbism, 
held forward as it moves in measured, sloshing 
movements, dragging its formless pads over a 
cement roadbed on which are painted signs that 
say SLOW and STOP. 

On the way past a Mussulman cemetery, Mo- 
hammed caught up with me: “Give me a thou- 
sand francs 

“What for?” 

“It is better you let me pay, for this place is full 
of thieves—you will pay double for everything.” 

“You are the only honest one here?” 

“The only honest one,” he said, and added, 
“you left your expensive photographic machine 
in the car. | have taken it to the hotel—you could 
have looked for it forever.” 

Ancients in skin of every shade, from burnt 
sienna to lampblack and shining ebony, sit 
grouped around one who told them stories. Some 
sat with their backs to the teller and gazed into 
distance—algjlooked sad 

“What is he telling them?” 

“Of the old times, of the glory of Mohammed, 
the Sultana, the Caliphs, of the great days that are 


gone forever 


They have a peculiar way of sitting, appearing 


as comfortable as if the street were‘an armchair 
The costume ts an all-over sacklike burnoose 
Some are white, some gray and some are striped; 
each has a hood to cover the heal. The faces 
have determined character—someé are like the 
prophets out of the Bible, others look like tyrants, 
and still others seem to express the maximum in 
crookedness. All the faces have skin like an 
old leather wallet 

On approach of a non-Mussulman, even serene 
Arab countenances become masks of hauteur 
and arrogance beyond hatred. They let you pass 
Though their robes are fouled with the litter of 
the street, these men assume the air of kings. 

We walked about in the old city and climbed 
to a café on the roof of a mansion, where tea 
with mint was served. Mint tea sounds bad, 
and I would never have ordered it myself. But 
I tried it on Mohammed's recommendation and 
found it pleasant and a relief from the fatigue 
of sightseeing 

Mohammed paid and left a careful tip. He 
guided me through the various places of interest 
with intelligent comment and on a square of the 
old part of Tangier he stopped before two Arabs, 
one with a flat drum, the other with a basket. In 
the basket was a snake about four feet long. While 
one beat his drum, the other held up the snake 
and allowed it to bite his nose, instantly drawing 
blood. He then picked some dried grass from the 
ground, wiped off the blood with it, and holding 
it against his mouth, breathed on it hard for 
about two seconds, while the drumbeater kept 
on. Suddenly the grass Continued on Page 76 
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Ocean Born Mary, probably the best-known of New 
England’s many ghosts, lived out her mortal days 

in this pre-Revolutionary mansion on a New Hampshire 
hilltop. Does her specter live here yet? 

How would you explain the windows that light up, the 
groans coming from the orchard, the apparition of 

Mary pulling up at the front door in a coach-and-four? 


by DONALD WAYNE 


NEW 


SOME years ago | had a talk with a Connecti- 
cut ghost. 

The incident occurred in my youth when | 
firmly did not believe in ghosts. | could explain 
away, with appropriate contempt, visions and 
strange noises. | was amused at the notion that 
a house could be haunted. It came, therefore, 
as an unsettling shock when 
living in a house with strange noises—I was 
forced to an unwilling conclusion. The place 
had a spook. 

The house was a charming colonial dwetiing, 
a remodeled farmhouse | had rented for the 
summer near the village of North Woodstock. 
You can drive past it today on an elm-shaded 
country road, where wild grapes lace the stone 
fences, and see the rusty old pump outside the 
kitchen door and the apple orchard where the 
deer came in the fall. The house was certainly 
old enough to bestir strange noises. Genera- 
tions had lived in its low-ceilinged rooms, and 
the smell of antiquity, so peculiar to old New 
England houses, came out of its walls. 

My visitant came almost nightly. A few 
minutes before ten, | would hear its slow, 
gentle footfalls ascending the stairs of the 
center hall and entering one of the upstairs 
bedrooms. | would hear the latch click as the 
door softly closed. Every movement was au- 
dible, casual, and shouldn't have been remark- 
able except that | was alone, the house was 
locked, and no search ever disclosed anyone 
in the bedrooms. It did no good to set traps; 
the sounds went unhampered through ob- 
stacles piled on the stairs, stretched strings and 
taped doors. Other people heard them, too 


finding myself 


ENGLAND GHOSTS 


, 


guests who invariably, after a night or two, 
suddenly remembered important engagements. 

1 determined to beard the lion in its den, 
One night, as the footfalls commenced, | spoke 
to the ghost through the parlor door. 

“Look here, my fine-feathered phantom,” | 
sang out. “We can't go on like this, Either you 
step inside here and tell me all about it—or 
or you miss your chance.” 

My appeal went ignored. Had the door sud- 
denly opened, I'd have fainted on the spot. 
Yet so sincerely did this challenge ring upon 
my own ear that it produced a curious effect, 
It gave me the upper hand. | had made the in- 
vitation; it was open. Although the wraith 
continued on its rounds, from then on | 
listened to its nightly prowl unperturbed. 
After all, the next move was his. 


As a region in the grip of occult powers, 
New England has a long and celebrated tradi- 
tion. Puritan witch-baiters brought the Devil 
to American shores—only to give him a drub- 
bing. James Russell Lowell saw New England 
as existing in two worlds, the Seen and the 
Unseen; and no less an authority than Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne proclaimed a// old houses 
in New England “so invariably possessed with 
spirits that the matter seems hardly worth al 
luding to.” 

However modified by time, much of this at- 
mosphere clings to the New England land- 
scape. In Yankee towns, one often senses a 
nostalgia for the macabre and Unknown. A 


reflection of this may Continued on Page 03 





by AL HINE 


habulous ts the word for this resort hotel extravaganza, 


nestled in Colorado’s hills, and known as 
THE 
BROADMOOR 


’ 

ACQUISITION on a mammoth scale in America has usually been 
coupled with a strong sense of privacy. The magniloquent magpie 
pickings of William Randolph Hearst rested in‘warehouses or reared 
their heads in private display until financial reverses forced them to 
weather public gaze at ¢ a Ae The painting treasures of Mellon and 
Kress waited until their owners’ deaths before they became part of 
the national heritage. The late and crusty Dr. A. C. Barnes immured 
his unparalleled collection of modern art in a museum open only to 
the few initiates who passed his select and unpredictable screening 
But Spencer Penrose was merrily extrovert in his collecting, and his 
combination of elephants and ice rinks, mineral specimens and antique 
carriages, vintage wines and frontier relics all somehow became rolled 
together into the Broadmoor, a hotel which can safely be branded 
unique in the roster of upper-bracket resort hostelries 

Spec Penrose was the Harvard-educated son of a ranking Philadel- 
phia family of the last century. His brother was the Boies Penrose who 
ruled as grandee of Pennsylvania politics for almost twenty years and 
was nationally influential inevery Republican administration for most 
of the first quarter of the present century. Where Boies played the role 
of the Old Roman to its successful political hilt, the younger Spencer 
followed the more romantic path to the still wide-open West. Spec 
Penrose was one of the fabulous gold and copper barons whose 
careers make the wildest western movie seem a pallid copybook ser- 
mon. He came west and participated in the Cripple Creek gold boom 
of 1891. With his partner, Charles L. Tutt, another Philadelphian, he 
was also a leader in the development of Utah copper mining. In both 
hese ventures and countless others, Spee turned his daring intuition 
and his ability to forecast future bonanzas into literal gold. 

\ favorite story describes how once, down on his luck, Spec wired 
to brother Boies for a grubstake. Boies would have none of Spec’s 
frontier filibustering and wired back train fare home—$1S0—and 
sound advice to quit the West. Some months later Boies received a 
visit from Spec, who handed him $75,000, dividend on the train fare 


which Spec had invested in the mining boom. Continued on Page 54 








The red-roofed Broadmoor Hotel sits at the foot 
of Cheyenne Mountain in the middle of a handsome 


residential section. Built to be “permanent and perfect,” the 


hotel comes close to fulfilling its specifications in comfort 
and durability. Since it opened, in 1918, there have 

been many innovations, like water cycling on the lake (left), 
and spectacular additions, like the roofed-over 

rodeo grandstand (across lake from hotel, below), 

but the atmosphere, in which every customer 


is a guest, and every guest a friend, is the same 
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One of the world’s great air lines, TCA 
schedules regular flights from U.S. “gate- 
way’ cities — to and across Canada — on to 


Britain and Europe ... to Bermuda, Florida, 


the Caribbean. Ask your Travel Agent. 


Serving New York, Chicago, Detroit (Windsor), Cleveland, 
Boston, Soult Ste. Marie, Seattle-Tacoma, Tampa-St. Petersburg. 











“Let's not lose our heads, Ma make sure they 
give us American Express Travelers Cheques.” 


Join the crowd—protect your travel cash with American Express 
lravelers Cheques, instantly accepted everyu here, quick refund 
if lost or stolen! Buy them at any BANk, at Western Union, 
Railway Express offices, Only 75¢ per $100. 


THE BEST-KNOWN CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
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At annual beauty contest, L. B. Maytag (right), washing-machine manufac- 
turer consoles a runner-up. Wooden Indian appears to be meditating. 


Continued from Page 52 

Spec was a millionaire of a type 
almost vanished—with present taxes 
perhaps for good—from our na- 
tional scene. He was neither grim 
money manipulator nor prodigal 
playboy, but an active and capable 
citizen exulting in the expanding 
economy of his day. He lived his 
own balance of individuality and re- 
sponsibility. During the depression 
of the 1930's, his personal projects 
kept the specter of total unemploy- 
ment from Colorado Springs. As to 
individuality, Spencer Penrose’s 


sticks out of every glittering facet of 


the Broadmoor. 

A popular legend has it that Spec 
built his own hotel—it was opened 
in 1918—because the management 
of the Antlers in Colorado Springs 
proper took exception to his shoot- 
ing a revolver in their bar. Outraged 
by such unwestern pettiness, Spec 
built a hotel where he and his 
friends or guests—the terms were 
usually indistinguishable in his life- 
time—could do as they pleased with- 
out Nice Nelly restrictions. This 
story has been labeled pure myth, 
but in spirit it is very close to the 
type of thing Spencer Penrose might 
have done. And this spirit, flam- 
boyant and full-blooded, hangs over 
the vast expanse and endless variety 
of his hotel. 

The Broadmoor lies just south- 
west of the center of Colorado 
Springs in a clean and handsome 
residential section that touches the 
gangling slopes of Cheyenne Moun- 
tain. According to typical Penrose 
specifications, the hotel was built to 
be “permanent and perfect.” It comes 
close to achieving the aim, for though 
there have been many additions in 
the years since 1918, the original 
structure is still proudly the key unit 
and its lavish suites overlooking the 
terrace and Cheyenne Lake are still 
a high note in luxury and convenient 
comfort. The main building is a 
fascinating if minor introduction to 
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Spec’s collecting hobbies. In halls 
and public rooms stand cases of uni- 
dentified but intriguing mineral spec- 
imens. The style of much of the main 
building is 19th Century million- 
aire, but you can step from an up- 
per lobby of American baronial 
baroque into a more recently added 
cocktail lounge with modern angles 
and indirect lighting. 

The Broadmoor has been a year- 
round resort since its opening, but 
its peak season falls during the tra- 
ditional vacation months of sum- 
mer. The hotel's first clientele was a 
mixture of Western wealth and friends 
of Spec’s from Philadelphia and the 
nearby Eastern seaboard. Some came 
out of affection for Spec, some out 
of curiosity prepared to sneer, some 
simply to keep up with the opening 
of a new resort. But all seem to have 
been so enthralled by Spec’s com- 
bined hobby horse and hotel that, 
before it had a chance to age, it be- 
came a tradition. Word of mouth 
spread its fame, and Philadelphia is 
by no means dominant today in its 
guest list. Broadmoor regulars come 
from all over, from Seattle and St. 
Louis, from Dallas and New York, 
from Toronto and New Orleans, 
from Pittsburgh and Pasadena. There 
are times when the hotel seems to be 
an annex of Texas, but this is an 
effect of the redolence of the Texas 
accent; though the Lone Star State 
contributes a goodly percentage of 
guests, a look at the register shows 
the Northwest and the Middle West 
equally in evidence. First families 
from the American heartland are 
often parked there for the entire 
season by husbands and fathers who 
commute to share Broadmoor week 
ends. And, with all this prestige and 
éclat, Broadmoor rates have changed 
little—--some of them not at all 
from those in effect at its opening 
thirty-five years ago. 

If rates have not changed, many 
other things have. Not the basic 
pattern of the hotel which still main- 











tains the spirit with which Spec em- 
bued it, but the physical plant, which 
has seen additions ranging from wa- 
ter cycling on the lake to a zo00, a 
museum housing a cyclorama of 
Colorado history from prepaleo- 
lithic times, a stadium, an all-year 
ice rink and a half dozen new build- 
ings to accommodate guests. These 
things grew around Spec much as 
does a small boy’s collecting mania. 
The child starts with butterflies, say, 
and winds up with stamps. Spec 
wound up with everything from ro- 
deos to private chapels. 

A couple of examples will show 
the helter-skelter growth of the 
Broadmoor and explain how its only 
claim to unity lies in the personality 
of its late owner. Seems that people 
were always giving Spec presents, 
because they liked him and because 
Spec was himself always giving peo- 
ple presents. Among his acquisitions 
were a couple of bears. He had them 
penned outdoors near the hotel. 
That was the beginning. Soon after, 
an Indian potentate whom Spec had 
visited him an 
take 
shape. Before the astonished citizens 


and charmed sent 
elephant. Things began to 
of Colorado Springs quite knew 
what was happening, their unpre- 
dictable Mr. Penrose was building 
himself a zoo, to take care of the 
animals he already had, and, be- 
cause he couldn't do things by halves, 
to accommodate the considerable 
quantity of other fauna needed to 
round out a zoo. So now the Broad- 
moor and Colorado Springs boast 
the Cheyenne Mountain Zoo, an es- 
tablishment which would be the 
envy of many a fair-sized city, with 
a variety of inhabitants ranging from 
elephants to penguins, from lions 
and tigers to kit foxes, all in air- 
conditioned cages so effective that 
even the lion house smells as sweet 
as the great outdoors. 

Or take the rodeo stadium. In 
good Western tradition, Spec real- 





ized that a hotel like the Broadmoor 
should have a rodeo. And a bang-up 
rodeo materialized in a_ perfectly 
good open-to-the-elements stadium 
Only trouble was, at rodeo time, it 
rained and the were 
drenched. This would never do. Spec 
immediately put men to work on a 
new stadium with seats roofed over 
The rodeo might be only a once-a- 
year attraction, but he was damned 
if his guests were going to be rained 
on. The result, a stadium seating 
ten thousand, better than the facil- 
ities of many a major college, play- 
ing host to the rodeo every Au- 
gust and to summer concerts, horse 


spectators 


shows and football games at other 
times. 

Under the stadium, around its 
sides, Mr. Penrose cunningly built 
apartments for the rodeo perform- 
ers. Usually rodeo folks doss down 
any old place, any old way, but this 
was not to be the case at the Spencer 
Penrose Stadium. Their apartments 
were to be as spankingly modern 
and convenient as anything in the 
hotel proper. This was one of the 
few ventures of Spec’s that turned 
out to be self-defeating. The apart- 
ments were so fine, that as guest 
applications continually outran ac- 
space, the stadium 
apartments had to be opened to reg- 


conimodation 


ulur guests. Now there’s a sizable 
list of repeaters who preter the sta- 
dium community to the main hotel 
and come back to it year after year, 
and the rodeo folks doss down in 
their trailers and tents, just like at 
other rodeos. 

Another semifiasco had to do 
with the disposition of the Broad- 
moor cellar following prohibition. 
The cellar included treasures of 
Spec’s own stock and should have 
been a gourmet’s treasure when fi- 
nally reopened after repeal. But, 
although the precious spirits were 
better than ever, the vintage wines 
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Mezzanine is admired by officer and wife from nearby Camp Carson. 
Charles and William Tutt, hotel executives, examine gun collection. 
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Smorrebrod is the Danish name for an open sandwich 
glorified with smoked salmon, rare roast beef, breast 
of duckling, smoked ham, red cabbage, onion rings, 
sliced beef aspic and endless other appetite pro- 
vokers—such delectables as to elevate it far above the 
lowly word “sandwich.” For a tantalizing moment or 
two, turn to Page 58 and read the keyed descriptions 
of every item of smorrebrod represented on this page. 
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DELICACIES OF DENMARK 


The not-so-gloomy Dane is a hearty diner and winer. To him a snack is a handsome combination 


of selected morsels equal in volume to an entire meal for an ordinary mortal 


by NOEL BARBER 


DENMARK, where eating is a national pastime 
as well as a national industry, is the only country 
in the world with a foreign-language dictionary 
devoted entirely to words and phrases about food. 

Other countries offer their tourists phrase 
books translating: “Where can the bath I dis- 
cover?” or “What time the train does it depart?” 
but the Danes spurn these workaday sentences 
and get right down to proving the maxim that the 
way to a tourist’s heart is through his stomach 

A three-language book with columns in Danish- 
French-English, Denmark’s Gastronomic Dic- 
tionary starts with a crisp introduction on the 
best times to eat, then goes right into a glossary 
of vital words such as stuffed, boiled and roasted. 
This is followed by an alphabetical list of foods. 

If you're eating for the first time in their coun- 
try, the Danes insist that you know just what you 
are eating. So, for example, you find under “B” 
in the Gastronomic Dictionary: 


Danish French English 
Biksemad Ratatouille Chopped meat fried with 
potatoes and onions, 


fried egg on top. 


Considering that the menu at one restaurant 
is four feet long and contains 172 different 
smorrebrod dishes, a pocket gastronomic diction- 
ary is almost as indispensable as a knife and fork. 

In Copenhagen alone, a capital with a popula- 
tion of 1,000,000 people and 900,000 bicycles, 
there are 2000 restaurants. The city bustles with 
waiters, the streets are jammed with lorries carry- 
ing food and drinks; the harbor is choked with 
the fruits of the sea; and in the nearby country- 
side, with its pink-and-white houses, the tables 
quiver when the farmers sit down to eat. 

The basis of Danish food is smorrebrod—the 
“open sandwich”—a sandwich without a top 
piece of bread, yet it compares to an ordinary 
sandwich as a diamond from Cartier’s compares 
to a bauble from Woolworth’s. The foundation 
of the sandwich is rye bread, smeared thickly 
with butter. On this, anything goes—literally 
anything—including a liberal helping of genius 

Maybe the best way to describe smorrebrod is 
to take an item from the menu of Oskar David- 


sen, the famous restaurant with a menu four feet 
long. Let us consider, for example, No. 61. Yin 
the bread are placed pieces of raw scraped meat, 
Danish caviar, two oysters, the whole flanked by 
two rows of shrimps. Or No. 52, which was the 
favorite of Hans Christian Andersen, and consists 
of crisp cold-bacon slices on tomato, liver paste 
with truffles, meat and Madeira wine jelly, all 
topped off with shreds of horse-radish. 

Davidsen’s epitomizes Danish food, and the 
genius behind it is shared by two men: young 
Per Davidsen, who does the buying and manag- 
ing, and middle-aged, twinkly-eyed Axel Svens- 
sen who, dedicated to the poetry of food, spends 
his time working out the tastes, colors and eye 
appeal of new dishes. Since food really is poetry 
to the Dane, you might say that Axel is the poet 
and Per the publisher. 

Their restaurant was the headquarters of the 
Danish underground in the war, and when the 
moment of liberation came, Axel was ready. 
British troops were the first to enter the city, and 
awaiting them was a brand-new sandwich—the 
Union Jack: slices of raw scraped fille, of beef 
with crossed rows of shrimps and a Taw egg yolk 
in the middle. ’ 

Seafood plays an important part in Danish food, 
shrimps particularly, of which Per Davidsen buys 
500 to 800 pounds a day. In addition to his 100 
cooks, he has twenty-four girls who do nothing 
all day but peel shrimps at the rate of four pounds 
an hour. Don’t despise a shrimp sandwich at 
Davidsen’s. The smallest has fifty shrimps on it, 
the Shrimp Pyramid—has 180 bal- 
anced on a slice of bread. 


the largest 


These, of course, are exotic dishes. But there 
are simple ones too. The Danes cure herrings in 
dozens of ways and there is nothing more deli- 
cious than salted strips of herring smothered in 
rings of raw onions and doused in vinegar and 
sugar; or sildesalat, a concoction of fish, apple, 
beet root and mayonnaise spread two inches 
thick on rye bread, then topped with slices of 
hard-boiled egg. 

The Danish girl is a wonderful cook, and if 
you are invited out to a smorrebrod in a private 


home, it will be up to restaurant standards. Sim- 
ple smorrebrod may pass for everyday eating, but 
with a party it’s all or nothing. 

1 own a sinall Danish cookbook, and the sec- 
tion on smorrebrod starts with the following semi 
religious incantation: 

“This is an orgy, nothing more or less. An orgy 
in food and an orgy in colors. A table of smorre- 
brod that is properly prepared should remind 
one of the works of the Dutch *masters of the 
Renaissance.” 

Six pieces of smorrehbrod may seem far too 
much when you dine in a restauPint. But eat 
them anyway. And you can manage them, pro 
viding you drink as well. You drink tw6 bey 
erages——Danish lager (Tuborg or Carlsberg), and 
Danish schnapps; the first out of tall glasses, the 
latter (for your own sake) out of small ones 

Schnapps is liquid dynamite—a 
spirit, slightly perfumed 
toss only half a glass down your throat at the 
first drink. Then, after a short interval filled with 
food, somebody will cry: “//elan gaar!” That is 
Danish for “down the hatch,” and the gesture is 
usually followed by a song which has the same 


pure white 


and you'll be wise to 


name. It’s a point of honor to drain the glass 
Eating 
schnapps 


starts again, and a fresh glass of 


ice cold—is poured as you attack the 
next piece of smorrebrod 

Since the Danes have huge appetites, the fixed- 
price all-you-can-eat meal is a highly dangerous 
gamble. But, in 1951, Davidsen’s restaurant took 
the plunge and introduced a lobster lunch —twe 
dollars, and eat all the lobsters you can manage 
It is featured on the menu every Thursday 

One August day a great hulk of a man arrived 
from Jutland (where people despise the finicky 
appetites of the Copenhagers), marched in with 
his quiet little wife, tucked his napkin ‘round his 
immense stomach, settled down, and called for 
lobsters and beer. He went through one, two, 
three, four, five lobsters before he finally puffed 
to a stop. 

The waiter thankfully grabbed for the empty 

plates. At which 
lobsters behind her, laid a restraining finger on 


moment the wife, with five 


the waiter’s arm and murmured: “More, please!” 


She kept repeating “More please” until she 
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had eaten eleven—repeat eleven 
lobsters 

“Expensive, yes,” said Per David- 
sen as he showed me the newspaper 
clippings, 
never got so many headlines.” 


“but cheap really—we 
The Danes dine early—on festive 
occasions anyway—and finish late. 
The earliest I ever sat down for 
lunch was 11:30 on the occasion of 
a friend’s wedding. We ate smor- 
rebrod and drank beer and schnapps 
(and sang) until 5:30. We were then 
given an hour’s grace to bathe and 
since as I say the Danes dine early 
we sat down for dinner at 6:30. 

Dinner is a far more serious affair 
than the snack lunch; it’s a hot 
meal, a formal procedure. On this 
occasion we dined at Davidsen’s in 
one of their private rooms and after 
the consommeé, we were served witha 
tasty titbit called ““Lidt Laekart for 
To,” a teifle which translated roughly 
means “something tasty for two.” 

There was one for each couple 
and the plate consisted of two halves 
of roast chicken, two young fried 
pigeons, grilled bacon, pork cutlets, 
smoked ham with paté, kidneys, 
sausages, onions, fried potatoes, a 
mushroom-and-truffle sauce 

The cheese course, | may add, was 
almost superfluous. 

Oskar Davidsen’s has the longest 
menu in Copenhagen, but the famous 
Wivex Restaurant has one of the 
longest dining rooms in Denmark 
The waiter unlucky enough to serve 
the table farthest from the kitchen 
(they take it in turns) must carry 
his dishes 270 yards. 

Wivex is the biggest restaurant of 
the plush class in Europe. It can seat 
1200 and has a dance floor and 
string orchestra for lunch. It is more 
formal than Davidsen’s—a lot of 
gilt and plush and French dishes, 
and it is characteristic of the place 
that, though beer is Denmark’s 
drink, 85 per cent of the liquor sold 
at Wivex is wine. 

Even so, democracy rears its 
pretty little head. I dined there once, 
a wonderful expensive dinner (for 
Denmark) costing fifteen dollars a 
head, given in honor of a visiting 
fireman. At the next table sat a 
happy old couple, very, very close 
to their pension, he in a stiff, black, 
sharply cut suit, she in velvet and 
old lace. They ate two pieces of the 
cheapest They drank 
water, then They shuffled 
round the floor every time the or- 


smorrebrod 


coffee 


chestra played. And they were treated 
like royalty 

Wivex 
and boasted 


which was founded in *88 
once that it never 
closed its doors day or night—-makes 
a double fetish of luxury for the rich 
and immaculate service for the un- 


affluent diner. 
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You can, if you want, go through 
ten dollars a head in wine and food, 
but every night there is a set dinner 
at two dollars and another at one 
dollar. A couple of dollars equals 
fourteen kroner, considered a pretty 
high dinner price by the Danes, even 
with free dancing thrown in. So 
those who don’t want the whole 
works eat a couple of pieces of 
smorrebrod, or take only a cup of 
coffee. | have been to Wivex hun- 
dreds of times; I have never seen a 
waiter give bad service or raise an 
eyebrow, even for a ten-cent coffee 
order. If he did, he would be fired 
on the spot. 

The front of Wivex opens onto 
Vesterbrogade, Copenhagen’s busi- 
est street, but the back opens onto 
a fairyland that is Denmark’s own 
speciality—the famous Tivoli Gar- 
dens. Tivoli is New York’s Coney 
Island or Vienna’s Prater, and yet it 
is neither. It is the mirror of Den- 
mark’s capacity for simple pleasure. 

Here is the real core of Denmark’s 
democracy, crystallized, pin-pointed 
for everybody. You can be a mil- 
lionaire in Copenhagen, but you 
still find it hard to have more fun 


than you get by paying the ten cents’ 
entrance fee to see the free show the 
Tivoli offers every night. 

The national gardens, open only 
in the summer, acres of 
valuable land in the heart of the 
city. They have restaurants, beer 
houses, miles of parks with files of 
chestnut trees by pretty lakes and— 
for extra payment—the usual assort- 
ment of Coney Island diversions. 

But the point is you don’t need 
For in the Tivoli—and for 
free—there is a first-class open-air 
theater, one or two symphony con- 
certs, dance halls, a ballet, a panto- 
mime, an open-air variety show 
(specializing in high-wire and sim- 
ilar acts easily visible by passing 
crowds) and, at 11:45 every Satur- 
day night, a fireworks display that 
makes Paris on the quatorze juillet 
look like a damp squib. 

The night life of Copenhagen 
revolves round the Tivoli or some 
restaurant until midnight and after 
that in the night clubs. There are 
not many of these, but most of them 
have good bands, floor shows, and 
around 2:00 A.M., when energies 


cover 


these. 


Continued on Page 60 


KEY TO THE SMORREBROD PICTURED ON PAGE 56 


























1. Shrimp with chef-made mayonnaise 
and capers 
2. Smoked eel with scrambled eggs and 
parsley and lemon 
3. Pickled fillet of herring with sweet onion 
rings and parsley 
4. Smoked salmon with scrambled eggs 
and parsley 
5. Sardines and lemon slices. 
6. Anchovies with hard-boiled egg slices 
on top 
7. Rare roast beef and crisp warm onions 
with a fried egg on top. 
8. Raw scraped beef, caviar in center, 
garnished with shrimp and lemon slices. 
9. Frikadeller—pork and veal meat loaf 
with slices of beef aspic, red beets, red 
cabbage, sliced pickles. 
10. Liver paste with slices of beef aspic 
and cucumber salad 
11. Roast fresh Danish-style ham, red 
cabbage and red beets. (Rind is left on 
ham, and when cooked is very crisp.) 
12. Salad Copenhagen —diced fresh car- 
rots, small new peas, macaroni, mayon- 
naise and whipped cream, cooked 
carrots and parsley. 
13. Roast breast of stuffed duckling, Dan- 
ish stuffing (raw apple and raw prunes 





hefore roasting), red cabbage and whole 
cooked prunes on top. 

14. Sliced eggs, then sliced 
capers, mayonnaise on side. 

15. Hafinia ham (smoked), scrambled eggs 
on top. 

16. Danish herring salad (s/iced apples and 
herring), lemon slices, sliced pickles 
and eggs. 

17. Roast lamb slices with red beets and 
sliced beef aspic. 

18. Sliced tomatoes garnished with finely 
chopped sweet onions, capers, a little 
scrambled egg and raw egg yolk in an 
onion ring. 

19. Danish blue cheese garnished with 
radish slices. 

20. Christian LX cheese with caraway seeds 
and radish slices. 

21. Sliced tomatoes with liver paste, bacon, 
aspic slices and paper-thin slices of 
fresh horse-radish. 

22. Scraped raw beef with capers, chopped 
onion, horse-radish salad; sweet onion 
ring with yolk of egg in center. 

23. Danish Aquavit (schnapps). 

24. Tuborg Beer. 

All sandwiches are on dark bread 
called Rughrod. 


tomatoes; 
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None Better—Few Lower 


Pontiac is an extraordinary car in that it com- 
pares with the finest in quality—and compares 
with the lowest in price. 

Pontiac holds this unique position as the direct 
result of a deliberate aim to build a ear that will 
give the pleasure and satisfaction that comes only 
from a fine car—yet at a cost so low that any 
new-car buyer can afford it. 


PONTIAC 


That Pontiae has achieved this is evident when 
you look at the car—and obvious when you drive 
it. Certainly no car is more distinctively beautiful. 
In interior appointments and luxury, Pontiae 
measures up to cars costing far more. 

But the quality that sets Pontiac most strik- 
ingly apart from other cars in its price class is its 
spectacular performance. Every mile you drive— 


Priced! 


in traffic or on the open road— Pontiac’s big, high 
compression engine responds so quickly, so 
smoothly, so effortlessly that you have constant 


proof that here’s a car with power to spare. 


Just a few pleasant miles behind the whe ef will 
prove beyond all question that Pontiac offers a 
wonderful combination of quality and low price, 
that dollar for dollar you can’t beat a Pontiac! 
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Continued from Page 58 

begin to flag, the dance floor 
usually fairly empty except for wait- 
ers surging across with great silver 
platters of smorrebrod. 

There is one thing about the night 
clubs. They are not out to rook you. 
They are not there for visitors. They 
are there for the Danes, with all 
visitors welcome. Many charge a 
small entrance fee—never more than 
thirty-five cents; and after that the 
drinks are no more expensive than 
in any restaurant or bar. 

Recently I spent an evening at the 
Ambassadeur, probably the best in 
the city; at least it’s one of the few 
places where you can’t dance with- 
out a tuxedo. There is a good rumba 
band, a modern revolving floor at 
one side for adventurous spirits, a 
first-class floor show. 

I took down the prices of drinks: 
a Manhattan or Martini cost sixty 
cents; a white lady, seventy cents; a 
frozen daiquiri or a gin sling, a 
dollar. A  brandy-and-soda was 
sixty cents. 

“And all this,” said a proud Dane 
trying to air his American, “in a 
tuxedo joint.” 

Whisky prices are never quoted, 
but they are high by Danish stand- 
ards—about eleven dollars a bottle 
in a night club—and few people 
drink it. There is Danish whisky, but 
it is as bad as Danish beer is good. 
Danish gin—all Europe is making 
bathtub gin these days—isn’t bad 
when disguised in something like a 
gin sling, but Martinis are likely to 
be a deep yellow and just off the boil. 


Personally, | always stick to beer 
and schnapps until after dinner, then 
try brandy. It goes with the food. 

There are other things in Den- 
mark besides food, it is true, but un- 
til you know the Danes with their 
proud, independent spirit, their in- 
nate honesty and genuine hospitality 
to strangers, it is the food that in- 
trigues you. 

Any of the 40,000 Americans who 
visited Denmark last year will tell 
you that the Danes resemble them 
very closely, and that Denmark is 
one of the few countries in Europe 
where the average American genu- 
inely feels at home. All Europe wants 
tourist dollars, Denmark no less 
than other countries. But the Danes 
would be mortally offended if you 
suggested that they obtained them 
by trickery. There is no black mar- 
ket. You can’t change a dollar in 
the streets. You must go to a bank. 

The Danes are genuinely demo- 
cratic. They practice the democracy 
of the Americans, not the makeshift, 
unhappy affair too often found else- 
where in Europe. | was dining at the 
famous Wivex restaurant on a gala 
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night, and at the next table sat Prince 
Axel with a stag party including the 
Polish ambassador. A man in a 
tuxedo walked in with his wife. He 
bowed slightly as he passed the table 
of the prince. The prince smiled and 
bowed in return. The Polish Am- 
bassador looked with a_ puzzled 
frown at the man as he passed. 

“That’s funny, Your Highness,” 
he said, “I seem to know that man’s 
face—but I can’t quite place him.” 

“But of course you know him,” 
Prince Axel said. ““He’s my chauf- 
feur. It’s his night off.” 

There are no very rich and no 
very poor, and every Dane, regard- 
less of his wealth or social position, 
gets his chance to live like an honest 
citizen. This has an immediate effect 
on the visitor, because the Dane is so 
proud of his country that he wants 
to show it to you; to him, it’s a little 
corner of heaven on earth. 

This is why Denmark’s National 
Travel Association offers a service 
that is probably unique—a card index 
listing thousands of Danish citizens 
who would like to meet you, the for- 
eigner. It provides a complete cross- 
section of hospitable Danes, each 
card bearing details of age, lan- 
guages, children, profession, hob- 
bies, and so on. 

One afternoon I saw an American 
walk into the Copenhagen office. He 
was an Army doctor whose hobby 
was stamp collecting. He spoke Eng- 
lish and German. A girl took his 
particulars, and in half an hour the 
American was on his way to have 
coffee with a Danish doctor who 
spoke German, who had a grown 
son who liked stamp collecting and 
knew a smattering of English. 

Thousands of visitors make friends 
through this system every year; it’s 
easier for Americans, of course, be- 
cause everybody in Denmark speaks 
English—or thinks he does. When 
a child begins to talk, its first word 
s ““Mor’—Danish for mother. But 
as one wag said, a baby’s first com- 
plete sentence is always: “I speak 
English.” 

In hotels and restaurants, every- 
body does speak English, and there 
are first-class hotels all over Den- 
mark, at ridiculously low prices. 
The two best hotels in Copenhagen 
are the d’Angleterre and the Palace, 
where a room with bath runs from 
four dollars to six dollars. No single 
room costs over six dollars in all 
Denmark—typical of the price trend 
that makes the country one of the 
cheapest in Europe for a vacation. 

For those who want economy the 
Tourist Bureau has another card 
index of thousands of rooms 
graded, cross-indexed, inspected pe- 
riodically—at prices ranging from 
sixty cents to one dollar a night. 





At the peak of the tourist season, 
six young girls in this new form of 
room service handle 500 requests a 
day from up to thirty nationalities. 
One day recently 908 visitors walked 
into the department, and were 
tucked—metaphorically speaking 
into bed by the young ladies of the 
Danish Tourist Agency. 

The Danes not only give their 
guests a good time, they enjoy them- 
selves too. Since Denmark consists 
of 500 islands (100 inhabited) with, 
incredible though it seems, a coast- 
line as long as from Paris to Denver, 
the sea breathes over everything. 
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Bathing is simple, for the white roll- 
ing sands are free for all. 
And Copenhagen itself in summer 


is a green picture—not only because 


of its trees but because so many of 


the buildings are roofed in copper 
that has turned bright green with the 
years. Everywhere the masts of ships 
creep up the little quays and harbors 
almost to the main streets. 

To savor Copenhagen—to catch, 
in a brief spell, all of its intimate, 
homely charm—it is only necessary 
to walk along the crooked, narrow, 
fashionable streets which are collec- 
tively called Stroget. 

They lead from one square to an- 
other, past the people drinking tea 
on the terrace of the Hotel d’Angle- 
terre, opposite the Royal Theatre. 
And, at the end, there’s the largest 
square in Copenhagen—Raadhus- 
pladsen—which, after the narrow 
streets, seems like emerging from a 
gorge into a sprawling river delta. 

In Raadhuspladsen the flower- 
sellers tempt you with red and white 


carnations, the national colors of 
Denmark which are adapted in so 
many homely ways—on signposts, 
and which, along the 


coast road out of 


for instance 
Copenhagen, 
decorate every villa at the head of a 
spotless flagstaff. 

Streetcars go everywhere—in trains, 
three or four cars linked one behind 
the other. There are few American 
automobiles, but don’t think there 
are no traffic jams. In the rush hour 
the cyclists come tearing down Store 
Kongensgade eight abreast, particu- 
larly between three and four o’clock 
on a warm afternoon. 

Why then? Because when summer 
comes the whole pattern of Danish 
life is altered, as business hours are 
changed. Bosses, typists, clerks start 
their office chores at 8 A.M., take 
only twenty minutes for a sandwich 
lunch, shut up shop at three or 
3:30—and are on the beaches by 
four o'clock. 

It’s easy because distances are 
short and it is only half an hour 
from the center of Copenhagen to a 
comparatively quiet stretch of sand 
under the shadow of Hamlet’s castle 
of Elsinore. All along the coast there 
are good hotels with excellent food, 
and the choice of a crowded beach 
or a lonely stretch of sand beside 
the pine trees. 

There you can mingle with the 
friendly Danes, and the friendly 
Danish girls with their flaxen hair 
many shades lighter than their 
tanned backs and legs. 

The girls of Denmark are beau- 


tiful. They are the Californians of 


Europe—the same slim bodies, the 
same white teeth and long legs, the 
same worship for the sun. 

One of the reasons so many visi- 
tors come back to Denmark is that 
it’s difficult not to like a country 
where everybody is imbued with 
civic pride and genuinely likes help- 
ing his neighbor. This is found 
throughout the land. It isn’t only 
money that makes these things. 
More often it is thoughtful ideas. 
The children of Copenhagen, for ex- 
ample, have what are called junk 
playgrounds. A landscape gardener 
called Sorensen noticed how chil- 
dren would sneak into building sites 
and play with the things that lay 
around. So he suggested laying out 
a playground to which junk would 
be donated. He laid out the first 
park himself—-7000 square yards, 
bounded by a six-foot earthen bank 
planted with wild roses. There, chil- 
dren play with anything from a pile 
of old bricks to a fire engine. 

But to me the most wonderful 
thing Denmark does for its people 
is the way it looks after the old. In 
the heart of Copenhagen is “Old 
Folks’ Town,” a self-contained area 
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of flats, hospitals, church and gar- 
dens that is duplicated nowhere in 
the world. 

Anybody who draws the old-age 
pension at sixty-five (sixty for a 
woman) can trade it in for complete 
board, lodging, food, clothes and 
service for the rest of his life. 

Old Folks’ Town has single rooms 
with beds, armchairs, bedside and 
standard lamps, baths, restaurants, 
maid service, nurses, radios, com- 
munal lounges—all for nothing. And 
each resident gets a dollar or two a 
month for spending. All clothes— 
not uniforms—are provided. 

There are no rules and no locked 
gates at night. You get up when you 
want, eat your meals at an individual 
table in communal restaurants, with 
afternoon tea served in your rooms. 
Married couples get all meals in their 
rooms. Sixteen hundred of Copen- 
hagen’s old people live in the benefi- 
cent kingdom of Old Folks’ Town. 
Couples who want more independ- 
ence can keep their pensions and 
rent two-room-and-kitchen flats at 
four dollars a month, including cen- 
tral heating and hot water. 

The ordinary man in the street is 
proud of all this, of the fact that 
there almost is a bicycle for each 
person, a radio set for every home, 
and that every other home has a 
telephone. He is proud of the fact 
that even though the Danes earn 
less money than Americans (a skilled 
laborer in Copenhagen gets sixty 
cents an hour), rents are so cheap 
that they have a high standard of 
living. Butter is only forty cents a 
pound, beef about forty-five. 


After the war the government got 
worried lest housewives were having 
too tough a time, what with rising 
prices and rationing. So they ap- 
pointed Mrs. Fanny Jensen, an ex- 
factory worker, as Minister of the 
Housewife. The idea was fine—any 
housewife could go to her office in 
Slotsholmsgade and lodge a com- 
plaint. But there weren't enough 
complaints to keep Mrs. Jensen 
busy, so the job was abolished. 

Denmark, incidentally, still has 
in the Cabinet, Miss 


Helga Pedersen, Minister of Justice. 


one woman 
One day last summer an American 
tourist found his radiator boiling, 
stopped at a farm and asked for 
water. The man who came out of the 
pink-and-white, old-beamed farm- 
house couldn't speak English, and 
went to fetch the farmer’s daughter. 
Dressed in boots and farm clothes, 
she asked the American in impec- 
cable English if she could help 
“You speak excellent English,” 
said the American. “Where'd you 
learn it?” 
“In England,” she answered. 
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“Oh.” He scratched his head. 
“Waal—it’s your life, but with a 
language like that, I’'d’ve thought 
you'd get a better job than messing 
around on a farm.” 

She looked astonished. “But this 
is my father’s farm, and we're short 
staffed, so | work here week ends.” 

“Aha!” said the American, and 
asked indulgently, ““And what, may 
I ask, do you do in the week?” 

“Oh! During the week,” she an 
swered, “I’m Minister of Justice.’ 


If you tour the country you will 
find pleasant little towns that live 
gently, undisturbed by today’s tur- 
bulent times. The country is flat and 
pretty, dotted with farms and co- 
operatives, and little else. An eve- 
ning in a strange Danish provincial 
town is not calculated to make you 
jump with excitement. Denmark’s 
geographical isolation tends to cut 
people off from life. Out of the 5000 
miles of frontier, only about fifty 
miles adjoin another country—the 
narrow, rich neck of land linking 
Denmark and Germany. 

It is here, and only here, that 
provincials have what one might 
call international excitement. 

Visiting the tiny border village of 
Rudbol (population 100), I saw an 
interesting shop window on _ the 
other side of the main street. | had 
hardly started to cross when a great 
yell Up ran a_blue- 
uniformed frontier policeman who 


froze me. 
explained that the frontier was 
clearly marked with a line running 
down the center of the village street, 
and that the other side was in Ger 
many, with the nearest frontier post 
ten miles away. 

Lots of the villagers have rela- 
tives on the other side of the street 
and it was quite a job stopping then 
crossing over, because the fronti 
police naturally turned a blind eye 
until somebody had a bright idea. 
Now, nobody crosses over. Every 
time a frontier policeman makes an 
arrest in the village, he gets a week’s 
vacation on full pay. 

The boundary faithfully follows 
the village street with one v-shaped 
exception just large enough to take 
in one corner house. Originally the 
boundary took no notice of this 
house, until its owner pointed out 
that the line of demarcation ran 
through the middle of his bedroom, 
leaving him in Denmark and his 
wife in Germany. The house ts still 
there, but the villagers got the de- 
marcation line changed. 

“So you see,” a friend begged me 
solemnly, “when you write about 
Denmark, don’t about 
food. Tell this story of how we look 
after our citizens. You will? Now, 
let’s go eat.” 


write just 


rHE END 











NEW ENGLAND 
GHOSTS 


Continued from Page 51 


be seen in the obsessive care New 
Englanders foster upon their quaint 
cemeteries. 

“The graveyard draws the living 
still,” writes Robert Frost of this 
Yankee trait, suggesting that mys- 
terious continuity between the grave- 
stone and the Yankee hearth. 

New England also has its famous 
weather, to score effects. The wind 
bangs shutters and rattles window- 
panes, sending ominous sighs and 
flutters through old houses, and there 
are bleak days when the dreary 
booming of the seacoast seems to 
have subtle echoes and obscure vis- 
ions of the past. 


Yankees, if you get to know some 
well enough, may let you in on a 
family ghost; but even the stranger 
may find old houses still standing 
that are or have been notoriously 
haunted. Probably the most famous 
of these is the Ocean Born Mary 
House at Henniker, New Hamp- 
shire. The road from town winds a 
few dusty miles up the steep hill, 
and you come rather suddenly upon 
the house, a gaunt and creepy- 
looking Yankee Elsinore posed in a 
lofty clearing. Arriving on an over- 
cast spring afternoon, | was greeted 
at the heavy faded green door by a 
shy but garrulous little man named 
Louis Maurice Auguste Roy. Now 
in his sixties, bald-pated and with a 
friendly blue twinkle, Gus Roy is 
the present owner and sole occupant 
of the house and the custodian of 
the most diverting pair of ghosts in 
all New England. As we roamed 
through the draughty rooms, he 
regaled me with as heartwarming a 
ghost tale as I ever heard. 

In the year 1720, according to 
record, a band of settlers sailed from 
Londonderry, Ireland, to join friends 
and relatives in Londonderry, New 
Hampshire. Off the coast of Mas- 
sachusetts, their littlke boat was 
boarded by pirates, who enjoined 
one and all to prepare for death. So 
terrified was a young bride named 
Elizabeth Fulton that her accouche- 
ment took place then and there. The 
wail of a newborn baby girl stirred 
hidden chords in the heart of the 
pirate chief. His name was Captain 
Pedro, though some say the Spanish 
alias covered the identity of a well- 
born Englishman, a family black 
sheep who preferred the Jolly Roger 
to a family coat of arms. A decisive 


rogue, Pedro made the most unusual 
proposal in the history of piracy. “Let 
me name this child,” he proposed to 
the mother, “and I will spare the 





ship and all aboard.” You may 
imagine with what haste the offer 
was accepted. Pedro rowed back to 
his own frigate, and returned with a 
gift of booty—a bolt of green bro- 
caded silk, which he presented with 
a low bow. “For her wedding gown,” 
he said. 

And so this strange bargain was 
kept; Elizabeth Fulton’s daughter, 
whose birthday was long celebrated 
as a day of deliverance, was chris- 
tened Mary, after the pirate’s own 
mother. The people of Londonderry 
called her Ocean Born Mary, the 
name she carried all her days, even 
to the grave marker seen today in 
the Henniker cemetery. She grew 
up to be an Irish goddess six feet 
tall, with bright red hair and laugh- 
ing green eyes and ways unsettling 
to men, and many New Hampshire 
hearts were broken when she mar- 
ried James Wallace. For her wed- 
ding gown she wore the rich em- 
broidered silk cut from the pirate’s 
cloth. A piece of the faded green 
material is kept in the house today 

Mary Wallace was a lovely widow 
with four young sons when she 
moved to Henniker; but Captain 
Pedro, the tale goes on, had never 
forgotten her. Too old now for the 
pirate’s life, he retired to the hills of 
New Hampshire to be near his 
mother’s namesake. He brought up 
his slaves and ship’s carpenters and 
built the finest house overlooking 
the Contoocook, a colonial mansion 
with great oaken doors and hand- 
railed stairs like those on a boat and 
elegant high-ceilinged rooms. When 
the house was finished he sent for 
Ocean Born Mary. “Come stay with 
me,”’ he said. “This house is yours. 
Here you can bring up your sons 
to be for me the ward and keeper 
and comfort of my old age.” Mary 
Wallace was young and beautiful 
enough to have taken her pick of 
husbands, but she chose instead to 
accept Pedro’s proposal. The old 
rogue showered her with finery, 
slaves and a coach-and-four, but 
some secrets he kept to himself 
like a heavy sea chest believed to be 
buried in the yard. This secret 
proved his undoing. One day Ocean 
Born Mary rode back from town 
and found her old pirate in the 
orchard, slain by a cutlass. She 
buried him according to his wish 
under the large kitchen hearthstone, 
a slab of granite eight feet long and 
three feet wide, where he presum- 
ably lies to this day. After her sons 
left to fight in the Revolution, Ocean 
Born Mary lived out her long life 
alone in the house. She died in 1814, 
at the age of ninety-four. 

Time and New England winters 
have not dealt kindly with the old 
house, whose grim and weather- 
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worn appearance lends a kind of 
thespian support to its ghost legend. 
Stories of the haunt began long ago 
when people reported such eerie 
flummery as windows lighting up 
and groans coming from the or- 
chard. Families living in the house 
didn’t stay long, what with dinner 
candles mysteriously blown out and 
other invisible activity. One time 
visitors to the empty house saw 
walking down the stairs a tall young 
woman of remarkable beauty, who 
smiled, beckoned then van- 
ished. Another apparition, supposed 
to re-enact the Pedro episode, is said 
to occur an hour or so before twi- 
light in early October. A coach-and- 
four coming from town rattles sound- 


and 


lessly across the yard where the old 
post road used to be and pulls up 
at the front door. Out steps the tall, 
huddled figure of Ocean Born Mary, 
and she hurries into the house; a 
few minutes later groans issue from 
the orchard. Another version, sans 
groans, has her dropping a mysteri- 
ous bundle into the well, a piece of 
business inexplicable in terms of the 
known legend. Nothing has ever 
been found in the well. 

Gus Roy, who has lived in the 
house longer than anyone else ex- 
cept Ocean Born Mary herself, ac- 
cepts the haunt at face value. What- 
ever frisky or mischievous spook she 
might have been years ago, Roy 
feels she is now a protective spirit 
dedicated to guarding the house. 
One time when Roy and his mother 
were away, a fire started in the attic. 
A man the road was 
“drawn” to the house, discovered 
the blaze and put it out before it 
could spread. During the 1938 hur- 
ricane Roy’s mother watched the 
specter of Ocean Born Mary moving 
about the yard; the giant elms felled 
in the storm miraculously did not 
touch the Also unharmed 
was Roy himself, who at the time 


passing on 


house. 


was in the yard trying to prop up 
the garage. 

“My mother saw Ocean 
Mary standing over me,” 


Born 
recalls 
Roy, who is a short man. “She wore 
a white flowing robe and her arms 
were upraised in a protective atti- 
tude. When | went into the house 
she followed me to the side door, 
then vanished.” The garage, inci- 
dentally, collapsed, a circumstance 
which casts no aspersions on the 
ghost’s protectiveness since the ga- 
rage wasn't strictly a part of the 
house. A more upsetting piece of 
evidence is the ell which Roy claims 
was originally the slaves’ quarters 
and which apparently caught Ocean 
Born Mary napping. The roof gave 
way under heavy snows and the 
whole thing collapsed. Roy is still 
bewildered at its fate. 
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Roy’s mother, Flora, who was 
ninety-one when she died, almost 
the age of the mortal Ocean Born 
Mary, had the family monopoly on 
psychical visions. Roy admits re- 
gretfully that, unaided, he has never 
seen or communicated with Ocean 
Born Mary, though he has been 
strongly aware, as have equally un- 
susceptible visitors, of a “presence” 
in the house. The day the Roys 
moved into the old home in 1918, 
Roy’s mother observed Ocean Born 
Mary accompanying them up the 
front walk, a detail since confirmed at 
one or two seances held in the house. 
Mediums get their best results in the 
Eagle Room, the former downstairs 
parlor, which has a mural of an 
American eagle with sixteen stars, 
alleged to have been painted by the 
mortal Ocean Born Mary. None of 
the has been 
able to crack the reserve of Captain 


mediums, however, 
Pedro. It is only through seances 
that the maudlin old pirate appears 
to revisit the house, and his an- 
swers to questions about where he 
buried his treasure have been scoffing 
“I buried it, 
you go find it,” he barked at one 
medium through her own suspended 
trumpet. Another he rebuked testily, 
“Haven't you got anything better 
to do?” Pedro’s idiom, for an 18th 
Century sea hawk, is noticeably re- 
strained and anachronistic, a trait 
fairly universal among artificially 
recalled spirits. One visiting medium 
standing on the large kitchen hearth- 
stone told Roy there was a skeleton 
underneath whose bony fingers clutch 
a jewel-encrusted dagger. This veri- 
fication of Pedro’s remains was 
topped by a water witch, or dowser, 
who walked across the hearthstone 
with a turkey’s wishbone. The wish- 
bone bent. The expense of moving 
the stone, however, has thus far dis- 
couraged attempts to raise it. 

Roy generously (and not unhope- 
fully) permits visitors with all sorts 
of equipment to roam the premises 
to their heart’s content. The most 
valuable item Roy has seen un- 
earthed so far has been a rusty old 
horseshoe, a not unpromising por- 
tent after all. 

“Of course,” Roy said amiably as 
he walked with me down the yard to 
my car, “I don’t think Ocean Born 
Mary ever knew where the treasure 


and un-co-operative. 


chest was buried, anyhow.” 

“Tell me one thing,” I said, curi- 
ous about the ghost’s beauty. “Is 
she in color or black-and-white?” 

“| never thought about that,” Roy 
said after a moment. “It never oc- 
curred to me to ask mother.” 


A name you frequently see on 
New Hampshire mailboxes is Moul- 
Continued on Page 66 
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ton, and many of the tribe trace an 
obscure relationship to the fabulous 
miser of Hampton, a Colonial squire 
whose greed was enough to rile the 
dead. He was Jonathan Moulton, a 
general of the French and Indian 
War, and the Moulton House is still 
one of the show places of this quaint 
seacoast town. Robert Little, a slim 
quiet man with two elderly sisters, 
maintains the place as a summer 
home; its interior is cool and im- 
pressively furnished with fine period 
stuff, and any suggestion that it is, 
or was, a haunted house ruffles the 
Littles. But one of the upstairs bed- 
rooms is supposed to have been the 
scene of a wrong redressed from the 
Beyond. 

The general was such a skinflint 
that on the day of his wife’s funeral 
he stepped up to the coffin and, be- 
fore all the astonished mourners, 
stripped the dead woman of her 
rings, including her wedding band. 
Moulton shortly afterward remar- 
ried and great was the dismay of his 
bride one night when, awakened by 
a tugging at her hands, she beheld 
the angry ghost of the first Mrs. 
Moulton taking back her posses- 
sions. This oft-told tale impressed 
Whittier enough to make it into the 
poem The New Wife and the Old. 
But the ghost that haunted Moulton 
House is supposed to have been 
that of Moulton himself, and when 
enough awed witnesses had testified 
to it they brought up a minister from 
Newburyport to exorcise it; it hasn't 
been seen or heard since. 


A less fortunate wight was Peter 
Rugg, whose appearance in Boston 
today might embarrass a lot of cops. 
They would try to pounce on a two- 
wheeled chaise skittering through 
town like a horse-drawn hot rod, 
and come up with empty air. Not 
too long ago Peter was a familiar 
specter, and his trouble, like the 
Flying Dutchman’s, was a luckless 
vow. He started home for Boston 
one day, swearing to get there be- 
fore an approaching storm, and 
presumably has been riding ever 
since. Peter's carriage has been seen 
clattering about New England, the 
poor fellow pausing to ask excitedly 
the way to Boston town, and then, 
with a backward glance at the storm 
cloud that forever pursues him, lash- 
ing his horse onward. To weather- 
conscious New Englanders Peter 
was a sure prophet. He always 
brought rain. 

Not only houses but public build 
ings have a haunted tradition in New 
England. Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
favorite Boston hangout was the 
Athenaeum, not the one you see 
today at 10'2 Beacon Street whose 








windows overlook the hallowed 
graves of the Old Granary Burial 
Ground, but its predecessor located 
in Pearl Street. Among the men 
Hawthorne was accustomed to see- 
ing in the reading room was a ven- 
erable retired minister named Doc- 
tor Harris. The two men occupied 
favorite chairs facing each other, 
and although they were well ac- 
quainted by sight and had friends in 
common, such was their Yankee re- 
serve that they never spoke or ex- 
changed a nod. They would pass in 
the street with no apparent recogni- 
tion; yet Hawthorne felt a gist of 
friendliness between them. 

Seeing Dector Harris in his fa- 
miliar chair reading his Boston Post 
when Hawthorne returned from a 
trip was therefore nothing extraor- 
dinary—until he picked up a star- 
tling piece of news. During his ab- 
sence, a friend told him, there had 
been a funeral. Whose? Well, Doc- 
tor Harris’. Hawthorne didn’t be- 
lieve it. Hadn’t he seen Doctor Har- 
ris that very morning at the Athe- 
naeum? His friend must be mistaken. 

It was easy to confirm Doctor 
Harris’ death, and if Hawthorne de- 
cided he'd had a hallucination he 
was soon compelled to dismiss that 
idea. The next day when he came 
into the reading room, there, in 
plain view, sat Doctor Harris. 

Hawthorne knew he was looking 
at a specter. He intently studied its 
substantiality. Sitting in the oppo- 
site chair, he dwelt in leisurely de- 
tail on the shoes, the black suit, the 
spectacles, the gaunt familiar fea- 
tures—all impeccably Doctor Har- 
ris. So intent was his scrutiny that 
once or twice the old codger lowered 
the newspaper to meet his eye; 
Hawthorne sensed that Doctor Har- 
ris wanted to speak to him. But the 
old habit of unrecognition was too 
strong. For several consecutive days 
Hawthorne saw Doctor Harris, and 
then one morning the chair was 
empty. What he chastised himself 
for in later years was his foolish 
inertia. He might have accidentally 
touched the old fellow’s clothes or 
the newspaper, or talked to him, or 
done any of a number of things. The 
trouble was, of course, as Hawthorne 
miserably saw it later, that they'd 
never been introduced. 

Another ghost that appeared in 
public is associated with the salt-box 
house that people in Nashua, New 
Hampshire, still refer to as The 
Haunt. Townsfolk used to gather at 
the appointed hour to see the spec- 
ter, said to be that of a sailor, rising 
out of the chimney, but it was seen 
no more after the house was moved 
from Runnell’s Bridge to the little 
side street where it stands today. If 

Continued on Page 68 
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this specter went up in smoke, what 
shall we say of the little old lady of 
Wiscasset? Those who have seen 
her in the Smith house on High 
Street say she was the wife of the 
Governor of Maine, wearing the 
lace cap of her portrait, though why 
she comes back no one knows. They 
say, too, that if you change the 
portraits in the Smith house you 
will hear an eerie protest of music. 
One night at a party not long ago 
the portraits were moved, and im- 
mediately the strains of musical 
strings floated weirdly through the 
rooms—and terrified guests flew out 
of the house. But if you mention the 
episode to Charles Chase, a puckish 
gentleman who lives next door, he 
smiles. There are Wiscasset folk who 
suspect the guitar-playing Mr. Chase 
of secreting himself in the attic that 

ight and listening for his cue from 
the excited Jabber of guests playing 
the “game” of moving the pictures. 

While I was in Wiscasset I had tea 
at the Sortwell home, which for all 
its promising air of post-colonial 
opulence, Miss Sortwell assured me 
wasn't haunted. Except perhaps, she 
hinted, by a seasonal nuisance in 
Margaret’s room. Margaret, the 
maid, was abashed when I wanted to 
talk about it. 

“It’s really nothing much,” she 
said. “Just some noises. Then maybe 
the furniture starts moving around 
some, and the bed jumps around like 
a bucking horse, with me in it hang- 
ing on. But as I say, it’s nothing 
worth talking about. Just noises. It 
happens around the end of October 
or early November—the time they 
say a girl died in the room. She had 
the flu.” 

A spook with no stronger raison 
d’étre than the flu? If the poor girl 
who flexes her ectoplasmic muscle 
with such ferocity was a real Down 
Easter, she isn’t doing much for the 
Yankee tradition. 


No ramble through haunted New 
England is complete without an allu- 
sion to tavern ghosts, the most com- 
mon species of which used to be the 
murdered traveler. Many old taverns 
survive today as country inns and re- 
modeled private homes. My Con- 
necticut house was one of these, and 
| used to fancy that my spook was 
some phantom wayfarer doomed to 
re-enact his awful fate in the upstairs 
bedroom. The life of any well-heeled 
traveler was cheap in old tavern 
days, but now and then the victim 
surprised everybody by wreaking a 
post mortem revenge. Among the old 
houses of Savoy, Massachusetts, 
still stands the tavern in the hollow. 
A traveler stopping there for the 
night was killed and robbed. The 
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landlord was suspected of the deed, 
and from that day on he was harassed 
with bloodstains, on the stairs and in 
the murder room, which wouldn't 
wipe off. His business dropped as 
customers were scared away by a 
spook at the window which waved 
them off and traipsed through the 
place making horrible sounds. 

I like better, though, another story 
of a tavern phantom who was not a 
murdered traveler but had rather 
an epic sense of humor. 

In the days of New England’s great 
seaport trade many a tavern kept a 
banquet room for mariners’ clubs. 
None of these had a more ardent 
member than Capt. Sam Blood, a 
free spender and a roistering soul 
who preferred swapping tales with 
his tavern mates to spending time 
with his sickly wife, who nagged and 
complained that he never stayed 
home. One night just as a fine steam- 
ing dinner was laid in the mariners’ 
room, there was a sickening crash. 
Sam and his companions caught a 
glimpse of the culprit, a slight figure 
in cap and pea jacket fleeing across 
the yard. Great was their annoyance 
to find, upon catching the vandal, 
that the person who had yanked the 
cloth was the captain’s wife, the 
weeping Elvira Blood. 

The next time Sam sailed he took 
his wife along, feeling that a sea trip 
might improve her health and dis- 
position. When he came back he was 
dressed in mourning. Poor Elvira 
had died, he told his neighbors, and 
he had buried her at sea off the is- 
land of Jamaica. 

In time the mourning was cast off 
and Sam was his old self again, rid- 
ing high with his tavern salts. Came 
the night, then, that the festive board 
was spread again—and a very mys- 
terious thing happened. Crash went 
the dinner to the floor, as if the cloth 
had been twitched by an unseen 
hand. The members of the Mariners’ 
Club cast uneasy glances at Sam 
Blood, who, it is recorded, was 
pretty uneasy himself. 

No dinner was ever served again 
from that table. Each time one was 
spread, it went smashing to the floor, 
in spite of every precaution. Sam 
was blamed for the breaking up of 
the club and died a lonely man. Folks 
didn’t hanker for a man who left 
port with a wife and returned with a 
ghost. 


On a cool, lovely morning—the 
kind of morning that makes living in 
New England seem so worth while 
I drove my wife to Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts. We had the kids along, too, 
because they had been pestering me 
to take them to see a ghost. The 
house we came to visit has a rather 
long name—the Porter-Phelps- 





Huntington House, less formally 
called the Bishop Huntington House, 
and most commonly, Forty Acres. 
We were greeted in the driveway and 
ushered to the latticed front door by 
Dr. James L. Huntington, the an- 
cestral bishop’s grandson. Doctor 
Huntington is a tall, distinguished- 
looking elderly man with a careless 
shock of white hair, and he lives in a 
cottage auex attached by a long 
shed to the house. He impressed us 
at once with the theme of the house, 
which I took in as a fine gambrel- 
roofed colonial homestead set nicely 
back from the road. Great old elms 
shaded the spacious green dooryard, 
and lazy wasps hummed among the 
vine-covered white clapboards. 

“When you step through this 
doorway,” Doctor Huntington said, 
“you're stepping into the house of 
Charles Phelps, exactly as it looked 
in the year 1799.” Charles Phelps 
was Doctor Huntington’s great- 
great-grandfather. The house itself 
was built in 1752 by Moses Porter, 
an earlier ancestor who was killed in 
the French and Indian War and who, 
it has been theorized, may be one of 
the house’s ghosts. 

Doctor Huntington—who is, inci- 
dentally, a rather noted Northamp- 
ton obstetrician—chooses to regard 
the haunt as an accidental, or gra- 
tuitous, feature of the house. As a 
specimen of colonial architecture 
complete with original furnishings 
and household equipment—every 
piece authentic and in no way a 
restoration—the house is believed to 
be unmatched in New England, or 
anywhere else—a fact of exceptional 
interest to architects, historians and 
various influential New England 
educators. 

All of this impressed us very much 
as we wandered through the rooms 
with their portraits and pewter and 
old clocks. Presently we got around 
to the haunts. ““Anyone brought up 
in this house has invariably taken 
the ghosts for granted,” said Doctor 
Huntington, who was, in’ a sense, 
brought up in the house himself, al- 
though it’s been used only as a sum- 
mer home since 1864 and today 
serves occasionally as a guest house. 

His aunts, Doctor Huntington re- 
calls, were on casually familiar terms 
with the spirits. “Some of us children 
would wake up at night to see a 
figure bending over the bed,” said 
the doctor. “The pattern of her skirt 


rustling silk that guests often brush 
by in the hallways, and with the curi- 
ous humming, like that of a spifning 
wheel, that emanates from the attic 
and the north kitchen in the dead of 
night. Another sign of the haunts is 
the impression of a human figure on 
the coverlet of one of the downstairs 
beds, a phenomenon that rules out 
rationalization simply by having per- 
sisted for a good hundred years or so. 

It is a sound sleeper who can stay 
in the house and fail to report in the 
morning the walking heard on the 
attic stairs. This ghost, cued by the 
low chiming of the grandfather clock 
in the downstairs hall at the stroke of 
midnight, opens the door of the sec- 
ond-floor hall and ascends calmly to 
the third-floor attic. One of the few 
people who have had more than 
sonic contact with this ghost is Doc- 
tor Huntington’s brother, who slept 
one night in the attic bedroom. He 
sat up when he heard the footsteps 
coming up toward him closer and 
closer, and then, without waiting for 
them to arrive, bolted down the very 
same stairs they were climbing. 
Something not very tangible, he re- 
ported, made way for him to pass. 

“Anyway, Doctor Huntington 
assured us, “the door of the second- 
floor hall is always found open. As a 
matter of fact, my wife’s nephew is 
staying in the house now, and he 
found it open this morning.” 


It may be fitting, I think, to add a 
little note here. My three children 
are generally well behaved, so it may 
surprise some of their admirers to 
learn that after we left Doctor 
Huntington’s house they created a 
little disturbance in the car. They 
hadn't seen any ghosts, and they 
were unreasonably disappointed. We 
had a bit of a squabble, as a result of 
which I got lost. | pulled up on a 
small country road, not knowing at 
all where we were; but it was still a 
lovely day, and there were bees in 
the clover field and white birches 
glistening in the sun. 

“Now see what you've done,” | 
said. ““We're lost.” 

“It isn’t as bad as that,” my wife 
said. “Stop at the next house and ask 
directions.” 

We did. It was an old tumble- 
down house, but a nice old lady 
came out and told us how to get 
back on the highway, and we got 
home all right. There was only one 
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THE TENNIS ENCHANTED 


Its fanatics embrace 
the game as an elixir and 
claim they live 


livelier and longer lives 


Tennis as grandpa played it, when the 
game was changing from a ladies’ 

pat-ball contest to the vigorous mass sport 
it is today. This is the first National Lawn 
Tennis Tournament, held at New Brighton, 
Staten Island, New York. From a sketch by 
H. A. Ogden, published in 1880; reprinted 
courtesy of The Bettmann Archive. 


A NEW YORKER whom we will call Billy Win- 
ston, who played tennis daily at Rip’s Tennis 
Courts on Sutton Place, married a beautiful girl 
and took her to Bermuda on their wedding trip. 
They returned on a Sunday and Billy went straight 
to Rip’s for the customary Sunday round robin. 
He proudly brought his bride along, and they 
were both greeted with noisy affection and the ap- 
propriately bawdy pleasantries which newlyweds 
have to endure. Billy got dressed and out on the 
court, his bride adoringly watching from the 
bench on the sidelines. He played some two 
hours, with various partners against various op- 
ponents, and the tennis, as usual, was both very 
good and very vocal. Finished, Billy bussed his 
bride, and asked her to wait while he showered 
and dressed. 

In the locker room, the tennis was discussed, 
replayed and argued over. The strategy of various 
points was reviled, the physical and mental pro- 
ficiency of each player questioned. Bets were paid 
off grudgingly and with insults. When they were 
dressed, the players went out together, Billyein- 
cluded, said good-by to Rip, and walked up the 
street still discussing and arguing tennis. And it 
was not until he had the key in the lock of his 
apartment door that Billy became suddenly and 
sickeningly aware that he had forgotten some- 
thing. “Good God!” he cried, and wheeled 
about and hurried back downtown to retrieve his 
bride. Thus the absorption of the tennis en- 
chanted, those gentle fanatics who embrace ten- 
nis as an elixir and way of life, and who pursue 
its lore off the court almost as energetically as 
they pursue its points on the court. 

Tennis is the oldest civilized game in which the 
principle of contest is involved. Nearly all active 
games involve getting a ball or other movable ob- 
ject to a goal your opponent is trying to defend. 
The goal, in tennis, is any spot within the rigidly 
prescribed area of the opposite court where your 
opponent will find it impossible to return the ball 
to the similar area of your own court. In order to 
accomplish this, a good player employs the strat- 
egy of chess, the guile of bridge, the power of 
baseball, the delicacy of billiards, the speed of 
track. As his age increases and these powers 


by TED PATRICK 


wane, the dedicated player seeks to prolong them 
with Gamesmanship which, as its inventor Ste- 
phen Potter has defined it, is “the art of winning 
without actually cheating.” 

The papa of tennis is court tennis, which orig- 
inated in France in the 1500's and was played in 
the courtyards of palaces by kings, princes and 
other privileged characters. Not only the open 
courtyard itself was used but roofs, walls, copings 
and windows. Court tennis is still played in rar- 
efied social and economic circles—a game with a 
fantastically complicated scoring system, a sag- 
ging net and the same roofs, copings and win- 
dows. So strongly does tradition grip the game of 
tennis that the rackets used are still carefully 
warped in the head to resemble the imperfectly 
made rackets of centuries ago. Court tennis is a 
weird game which you'll doubtless never play or 
even see. There’s only one thing to remember 
about it today: if you ever get a chance to watch 
Pierre Etchebaster play, don’t miss it, for he is not 
only the greatest who ever played the game but 
may very well be the greatest athlete of our time. 
He has been the world champion of court tennis 
for the past twenty-six years. 

Tennis, or lawn tennis as it is properly known, 
is a direct descendant of court tennis. As its name 
indicates, it moved out of the courtyard onto the 
lawn, and into the lives of the common people. 
It dispensed with roofs, copings, walls, windows 
and complicated scoring. 

Tennis has been resisting change all its long 
life, but not with a great deal more success than 
other institutions. For with all the grim and he- 
roic struggle of its traditionalists, it’s a consider- 
ably different game than it was a hundred, or 
fifty, or even twenty years ago. And it has spread 
out considerably, due largely to the vast increase 
in public, community, park and school courts. 
About 6,000,000 people in the United States to- 
day play tennis more or less regularly, and an 
additional 1,000,000 or so play a pat-ball game 
occasionally. Some $10,000,000 is spent each year 
by these people on rackets, balls and other equip- 
ment—and many more millions in club member- 
ships, clothing, drinks and other things necessary 
to enjoyment of the game. At times, Californians 
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tend to give the impression that of 
these 6,000,000 players, 5,900,000 
the best 5,900,000—are from the 
sun-blessed state. Actually, the game 
is pretty well spread over the coun- 
try. One of the best of tennis towns, 
surprisingly, is Hamtranck, the Pol- 
ish suburb of Detroit. And Cali- 
fornia hasn't produced a No. | male 
player these past three years. 

While Tilden is almost universally 
considered the greatest player who 
ever lived (by the public and by the 
old-timers, but not by more recent 
tournament players— Budge is their 
choice), he was not tennis’ greatest 
innovator. Maurice McLoughlin was. 
McLoughlin practically single-hand- 
edly popularized the cannonball 
service, the overhead smash, and 
the slam-bang game without which 
no player today can get to the top or 
anywhere near it. When the cannon- 
ball was first used on the hallowed 
grass of Wimbledon, the spectators 
hissed» The object of the serve, con- 
tended the English, was to put the 
ball in play, and not to win points. 
So for a while the English continued 
to put the ball in play and the Amer- 
icans continued to win points. Very 
soon, however, spectators and the 
players embraced the “big game,” 
the game that has taken over tennis 
in the United States, in England and 
throughout the world. 

Wimbledon also reacted hissingly 
to the drop shot when Tilden first 
used it there in 1921. The 
against it was not quite so clear; ap- 


case 


parently the objections were due to 
the fact that it had never been used 
so effectively before. Up to that 
time, in fact, when you accidentally 
hit a short or net-cord shot you were 
supposed to apologize to your op- 
ponent. You still are, but there's a 
note of mockery in most such apol- 
ogies today 

Wimbledon’s most recent case of 
agitation was caused not by tennis 
shots but by girls’ underwear —Gus- 
sie Moran’s lace-trimmed and highly 
evident panties. Gussie was not 


hissed, but her costume was de- 
plored, fetching as it was. But ab- 
rupt innovations are frowned upon 
in tennis clothing, as well as in other 
tennis matters. Clubs with tradition 
are fussy indeed about clothing. 
There is usually a sign in the locker 
rooms which says “Players are re- 
quested to wear the traditional white 
costume.’ West Side, in Forest Hills, 
carries this a step further with a 
stern “Players wearing other than 
the traditional white on the courts are 
subject to suspension.” 


Tennis is almost certainly the 


most universal and international of 


all games; and its Davis Cup, in- 
volving some thirty nations annu- 
ally, is the classic symbol of inter- 
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national competition on a benevo- 
lent and sportsmanship basis. But 
the fraternity of tennis operates on a 
less august level than the Davis Cup. 
Tennis, and the ability to play ten- 
nis, ts a leveler of all bagriers, inter- 
national, social and economic. Ten- 
nis is a fraternity with chapters all 
over the world. The ability to play 
tennis well is the entrance require- 
ment to any of these chapters, any- 
where. The ability to play superbly 
well opens to you the doors of clubs, 
castles and palaces, makes you the 
companion of the great, the rich and 
the royal. And tennis, for anyone 
who can simply hold a racket, run a 
little, and learn to watch the ball, is 
unalleviated good fun. Tennis gives 
the illusion of health, of well-being, 
of physical power. It also permits 
one to feel younger than his years. 
This is not altogethef illusion or de- 
lusion. It keeps down weight and 
encourages circulation, so that by 
every physical measurement, includ- 
ing looks, a persistent player does 
stay younger than his relentlessly 
accumulating years. Actually, there 
are probably only two games that 
can be played all through a healthy 
person’s life—tennis and golf. But 
tennis requires its players to keep in 
better shape than mere golfers. It 
demands that they play more con- 
sistently, watch their weight a little 
more assiduously, and fill any lay- 
offs with some sort of exercise re- 
gime. Tennis players brood and up- 
braid themselves but not nearly the 
way golfers do. A tennis player can 
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always blame defeat on his oppo- 
nent’s “hot day” or luck, but a 
golfer, poor miserable soul, is com- 
pletely on his own and can only 
point the finger of blame at himself. 
Because of this outlet, few tennis 
players go to psychiatrists while 
practically all golfers do or should. 
Because of these demands, longevity 
and tennis are likely to be more 
amiable companions than longevity 
and golf. 

The best way to assure yourself of 
consistent tennis is to build your 
own court or to move very close to a 
good club. Having your own court 
is taking on a particular way of life, 
and the inevitable changes in mode 
of living should be pondered and 
evaluated not by man alone, but by 
man and wife. A certain amount of 
privacy and of strictly family life 
vanishes forever. The home ceases 
to be a house only, and becomes a 
combination home and clubhouse. 
Mealtimes become whimsical, bath- 
rooms turn into locker rooms, maids 
depart, liquor drains away. 

But there are rewards. 

When you have your own court, 
you're a bit in the position of the kid 
who owns an Official American 
League Baseball, or Official Inter- 
collegiate Football: you'll always 
get a game. The incurable, and the 
good, players in the community will 
ferret out your court, somehow ar- 
range to meet you, and stake out a 
claim. As payment for the privilege 
of playing when they want to and of 
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bringing other players over, they will 
at least for a 
like 


other 


nclude you in the game 


ct or two whenever you feel 


playing. They will also confer 
nor favors upon you such as being 
ice to your wile, paying court to your 
lightly overweight daughter and sell 
ing you a life-insurance policy 

Your own private court will attract 
players and will give you rather con 
tant tennis, but even though you have 
i court, it’s wise, in addition, to belong 
to the very best club within reasonable 
listance of home, There are several 
vays to determine whether or not a 
It should be for 


Mely, or at least for tennis predomi 


club ts good tennis 
nantly; that ts, it should not be prima 
rily a golf club, or a riding club, or a 
general comneunity club with tennis as 
a good 


an appendage. It should have 


functional plant— well-kept courts that 
dry quickly, adequate locker rooms 
stocked 


The 4 lub p | 


nd showers, a well profes 


onal’s shop onal is 


actually the most important factor in 


the selection of a club. He should be 
experienced and hard working. He 
should be a good, if not spectacular, 
player—good enough to beat, or at 
least give a worgisome time to, any 


player in the club. He should be able 


to teach beginners, including young 


kids, and to spot the flaws in the game 
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of a player who may be better than he 
is. And he should be efficient and im- 
aginative enough to maintain a shop 
which will be able to supply members’ 
needs and to pique their tennis inter- 
est. Such a pro will inevitably attract 
good players and raise the quality of 
tennis players. He will also pair or 
team players knowingly so that a good 
time is had by all 

The greatest tennis club in the world 


The West Side in 


Forest Hills. It’s referred to loosely as 


is without doubt 


“Forest Hills,” but its proper name is 
The West Side Tennis Club 
note that no other 


Please 
sport or activity 
shares the billing with tennis; it is not 
The West Side Tennis and Swimming 
The West Side Tennis and 
Yacht Club, or The West Side Tennis 
and anything Club 


Club, or 


Just Tennis. Mem. 
bers may play cards there (after:dark) 
or eat dinner or a snack between 
matches or dgink a Martini (actually 
the favorite dritk is the Florida Spx 

cial, orange juice and ginger ale), but 
not one square foot of the outdoor real 
estate is given to anything but tennis. 
One enthusiastic and well-heeled mem- 
ber—a new member without doubt 

some years ago offered to give the Club 
a slick, shiny swimming pool, latest 
model, best quality. The Club fathers 
met, solemnly decided that a pool 


would be an intrysion which would 





entice certain uncouth elements who 
would swim in time that could be bet- 
ter devoted to tennis, and firmly re- 
The Na- 
tional Championships, and other great 
tournaments and matches, are annually 


jected the member's offer. 


held at West Side, for the simple rea- 
sons that it has the biggest and best 
tennis stadium in the world, and its 
members are the only group in the 
country which knows how to run a ma- 
jor tennis tournament smoothly and 
properly. They have learned how by 
studying it, and working at it, and they 
take a week or two from their busi- 
nesses and professions each year to put 
this knowledge to work on a full-time 
basis. 

The past and present rosters, mem- 
West Side 


contain the great names of tennis, cer- 


bers and visitors, of the 
tainly of American tennis, the players, 
the savants and the rulers. And in ad- 
dition to all this, George Agutter, the 
venerable West Side professional, can 
hold fourteen tennis balls in his left 
hand. 

If there is any place in the wor!d that 
can challenge West Side’s claim to be 
the Shrine of Tennis, any place where 
on a given day you're likely to en- 
counter more tennis Greats, it is Rip’s 
Sutton Place Tennis Club, on Suiton 
Place, between 54th and 55th streets, 
in New York City. Yet it is as unlike 


West Side, or as unlike any other ten- 
nis club, or as unlike any other institu- 
tion yet conceived by man, as the most 
outlandish mind could imagine. 

Rip’s Sutton Place Tennis Club is 
not a club at all. It is a plot of rather 
fabulously valuable New York real 
estate on which are laid out eight ex- 
cellent clay courts which are for rent 
by the hour to the public. The south- 
east corner of the plot is begrudgingly 
given over to what must surely be one 
of the smallest and shabbiest club- 
houses in the history of sport. You 
enter this eye-assaulting brick edifice 
to find yourself in a combination office 
and clubroom. In the center of the 
room is an and care-worn 
round table which serves as a luncheon 


ancient 


table, a repository for newspapers and 
magazines, a gin-rummy table, and a 
discuss.on center for the single and 
constant topic of tennis. Behind it are 
a coin-box telephone attached to the 
wall, and a fireplace over whose mantel 
hangs a composite photograph of old- 
time tennis greats —Tilden, Hunter, 
Lott, Shields, Wood, Hall, Sutter, and 
others—all of whom have played at 
Rip’s, many of whom still play there 
regularly. On another wall is a case 
full of rackets, some strung, most not 
strung. The purchase of one of these 
rackets is a rather violent event which 
involves the entire room in discussion, 
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which brings forth more esoteric and 
expert opinion than you knew existed 
on the subject of tennis rackets, and 
which is usually resolved only after 
the prospect has played with the sev- 
eral controversial rackets. The only 
man who remains calm through all 
this is Rip. Rip’s last name, inciden- 
tally, is Dolman; his first name, to 
the best knowledge of the oldest reg- 
ulars, is just Rip. 

Next to the racket case in Rip’s, is 
a soft-drink icebox full of bottled 
emetics which could be drunk only 
by desperately hot, desperately 
thirsty men. The corner is the site for 
the desk, where all business is trans- 
acted—and there is plenty of it—and 
“The 


customer is always wrong.” There 


where there is one firm rule 


is no cash register, only a rickety 
cash drawer, no bills or other usual 
office paraphernalia. Buck, Rip’s 
brother, who presides over the desk, 
keeps accounts in a scrubby note- 
book, and whatever whimsical 
amount he arrives at is paid, fre- 
quently with a wince but never with 
an argument. An argument might 
very well mean banishment from 
Rip’s, a prospect which strikes ter- 
ror deep into the hearts of the stead- 
fasts. 

Beyond this office, through a tat- 
tered curtain, is the men’s locker 
room, more redolent even than most 
locker rooms, and more crowded 
than all others. Beyond this, and 
reached by an outside door of its 
own, is the ladies’ locker room. La- 
dies—except such as Alice Marble, 
Sarah Palfrey, Helen Wills, Bar- 
oness Levi and Katharine Hep- 
burn—are not encouraged at Rip’s 
(if they do insist on coming, they’re 
supposed to dress at home); and 
the game of mixed doubles, in its 
traditional polite form, is openly 
sneered at. In the front office, on the 
wall opposite the desk, is the bulle- 
tin board, with items about, and pic- 
tures of, various Rip’s regulars 
clipped from newspapers and maga- 
zines, more informal photos, and 
perhaps letters or post cards from 
regulars on a trip. At one and the 
same time you might see a card from 
a tournament player who is travel- 
ing the world circuit, and a note 
from another, less good player, who 
has gone only as far as Sing Sing to 
serve a term for tax fraud. They'll 
return in due course, and be treated 
as if neither had done anything un- 
usual or even been away 

As I said before, Rip’s is not a 
club, but public courts. Yet in a way 
it’s more clannish and unassailable 
than most genuine clubs. If you, as a 
stranger, call up to reserve a court, 
or drop in unannounced, you might 
get one, grudgingly, if it’s an off- 
hour or an off-day. But if you try to 


crash the popular time (12 to 2; 4 to 
dark; week ends and holidays) your 


chances are dismal indeed. But if 


you're an accepted bum—*bum” is 
the ultimate compliment at Rip’s 
you can drop in any time, with or 
without a game, with or without a 
racket, and be on the court, playing, 
as SOON as yOu can get into your ten- 
nis clothes. Just how one gets ac- 
cepted or rejected is indefinable. 
There is of course no official mem- 
bership committee. But there is a 
vague sort of unofficial committee 
consisting of a couple of customers, 
Rip, Buck, and another brother, 
Sammy, who rules over the locker 
room. This group never meets, 
never discusses anyone, never so 
much as nods a head, bats an eye, or 
changes an expression in order to 
convey an opinion of a person. But 
the opinion is conveyed neverthe- 
less, by some vague telepathy, and is 
understood by all other regulars and 
help, accepted without question and 
thus, irrevocably, is decided the ac- 
“appli- 
cant.” Incidentally, he has “ap- 
plied” for nothing, as a direct re- 
quest for admission by him would 
automatically seal his fate; he, too, 
must work deviously and through 
telepathy; he, too, must stoically ac- 
cept the decision. 

Players at Rip’s suffer none of the 
inhibitions brought on by the exer- 


ceptance or rejection of the 


cising of sportsmanship or even 
common courtesy. Clothing departs 
violently from the traditional white, 
and an laundered 


outfit is a sign of weakness, a cos- 


immaculately 


tume of shame. The calls on any 
ball close to or on the line are dubi- 
ous at all times and if the match 
is close, likely to be downright dis- 
honest; and are argued bitterly 
through varying phases from ques- 
tioning, insult, vilification, to fisti- 


cuffs. And a fine shot, instead of 


evoking “Good shot!” from an op- 
ponent usually brings forth, in- 
stead, a snarled “You lucky bas- 
tard!” This rare and raffish attitude 
toward tennis is a violent shock to 
the usual moderately courteous club 
player when he first encounters it 
But if he survives his first session, 
and returns, it isn’t too long before 
he, too, is a snarling, cursing, point- 
stealing, true-blue Rip bum. And 
players report that after an ex- 
tended absence, playing consistently 
at polite clubs, the return to Rip’s ts 
comforting and reassuring; it reha- 
bilitates one’s perspective on hu- 
manity and sportsmanship. 


Tennis fans, at Rip’s and else- 
where, have recently been debating 
the question, “Why are the Aus- 
tralians top players of the world?” 

Continued on Page 109 
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was aflame at the snake charmer’s 
mouth. “That's how he gets rid of 
the venom,” said Mohammed. To 
each he gave a hundred francs, and 
we went on. “It’s no fake,” he said, 
and as far as I could see, at close 
range, it wasn’t. 

The next curious thing was an 
open courtyard in a palace where 
veiled women worked, and a rooster 
walked about in the rooms with 
hens following him. 

Another guide came in—a pock- 
marked, slate-colored man with a 
sharp profile. The two guides ex- 
changed salutations in Arabic, ad- 
dressing each other by name; the 
dark one was also hamed Moham- 
med. When the newcomer had gone 
into the courtyard, Mohammed 
said, “Beware of him. He is the son 
and he is a thief. Never 
he is bad, bad. He will 
cheat you. Stay with me, | know the 
best places. 

“IT never take French tourists,” 
continued Mohammed the good. 
“The sultan invited the French to 
come here, because it was better than 
having the English or the Germans, 
And so 
but now they 


of a dog 
go with him 


who wanted to come also. 
the French came, 
won't leave.” 

The Sultan of Morocco, | was 
told, is a kind man and a good man. 
He wants only what is right, not like 
the Glaoui—the Pasha of Marra- 
kech, who likes the French and says 
they are good for the country. 

A veiled Arab woman walked 
past, the wind pressing against her, 
outlining her figure. She wore a pale 
coral silken veil over her face, and 
sunglasses. 

“Shameless,” said Mohammed, 
and turned aside. “That, too, we 
have to thank the French for. In the 
old days our women were decent, and 
now see what they wear—you can 
see how they are shaped. And over 
the face it’s almost transparent. That 
is all new and French. They go to 
school, they talk back, they do what 
they like—and some go into shops 
and buy things. They never did any 
of that in the old days—they stayed 
home. Look, there’s one in a taxi.” 

“Do they go into the mosque?” 

“There is no need for woman to 
pray beside man; she can pray at 
home.” 

Mohammed took me back to the 
Villa de France, 
were fair. | ate a mediocre meal and 
drank a tough, native wine. A man 
called Smiling Jack, with an un- 
smoked cigar always in one side of 
his mouth, played the concertina on 


and his charges 
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the terrace of the Villa de France 
and a woman of no allure, with a 
nasal voice, labored through the rep- 
ertory of current French music- 
hall favorites. 

There was a great noise that eve- 
ning and the Villa de France shook. 
There was no flash, no flame—just a 
big bang. People ran through the 
corridors and for a while it was un- 
certain whether there was an earth- 
quake or a plane had crashed at the 
airport over the hill. For an hour 
no one knew what had happened. 
Eventually it was learned that a 
munitions ship had exploded at 
Gibraltar. 

On a stool at the bar—where | 
went after the commotion died 
down—a French sea captain sat 
alone talking into his glass. The bar- 
tender smiled, dried his hand on a 
napkin and saluted as a strong, fa- 
miliar voice said, “Good evening.” 

1 turned around and saw the 
General with the bad Mohammed, 
the guide I had been warned against, 
approaching the bar. With excessive 
handshaking and polite phrases our 
reunion was celebrated. 

“Remember, I pay,” the General 
said to me, his eyebrows beetling. 
He pointed upward and said that 
Carmencita was better, but not yet 
well. “You will see her tomorrow.” 
| bowed and he gave me the golden 
smile and turned to the bartender. 
Pointing at me, he ordered a beer, 
then he pointed at the guide and 
himself and “Half orange 
juice, half lemon juice and a little 
grenadine.” 

The Frenchman looked up and 
shook himself as in a fever, his face 
contorted as if he was about to 
sneeze. He pulled a large white 
handkerchief from his breast pocket, 
unfolded it carefully and then put it 
on top of his head so that it hung 
down and veiled his face. He tried to 
reach for his drink and knocked it 
over. The bartender mopped up the 
cognac and the Frenchman said 
under his handkerchief: “Je deteste 
les Espagnoles.” He was tapping 
with his fingers and the bartender 
debated whether to give him another 
drink. 

The French captain lifted his 
handkerchief to look for his new 
drink, and seeing the bartender mix 
the grenadine in the orange and 
lemon juice, he said, “Never 
never,” and waved his finger under 
the General’s nose. 

The General turned toward him 
and registered an expression | have 
never before seen; it was a smile of 
contempt, which | think only a 
Spanish face can produce. 

Suddenly the Frenchman crashed 
his fist on the bar and said as loud as 
if he were shouting orders on the 
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bridge of his ship: “‘France for the 
French!” The General turned his 
back on the Frenchman and he said 
to the guide: “I have just now sold a 
man thirty head of cattle.” 

“Then that man is the owner of 
the second best cattle farm in 
Spain,” said the bad Mohammed 
deferentially. 

“You are right, my son.” 

“If you permit me to say so, Ex- 
cellency, | will tell you that it is 
known here that you are the most 
intelligent man in Spain.” The Gen- 
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eral drank carefully of his cocktail 
and said humbly: “Perhaps that is 
true, and it is easy, my son. You 
The bad Mo- 
hammed professed ignorance, 

“It is simple, listen and remember. 
Get up early, dig deep and sneer at 
the books about agriculture. | am 
proud to be the son of a peasant. 
Yet I have a son who is the second 
smartest man in Spain—a lawyer— 
and another who is the third smart- 
est. He is going to inherit the farm 
after | am gone.” 

“But Your Excellency has many 
happy years before him.” 

“One 
these,’ the General said to the bar- 
tender. “I live a quiet and contented 
life. You know why people don’t get 
anywhere in this world? Because 
they don’t try hard enough. Well, | 
have tried, I have a wife who loves 
me, a fine home—”’ he turned to me 


know my motto?” 


beer and two 


and said, “I hope you will see it some 
time. | have a beautiful garden 
around it, with many fine statues 
I brought from Paris.” 
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“How beautiful it must be,” the 
guide said. 

“Oh, garbage,” said the French- 
man. 

The General snapped his fingers 
for the bartender. 

“We'd like something to eat, a 
snack of some kind—a herring with 
a little onion.”” Mohammed put both 
hands on his chest and said that he 
loved nothing better than herring. 

“Pll go see,” said the bartender. 

An American sea captain came in 
and sat down next to the French- 
man. The bartender said, “Hello, 
captain.” The French captain lifted 
his handkerchief out of his eyes and 
said: “ "A/ll6.” 

“Back from Casa?” asked the bar- 
tender, putting a beer in front of the 
American. 

“Yes,” said the American captain 
with a sigh. And to the Frenchman, 
he said, “You like Casa?” Casa is 
the word used for Casablanca. 

“It reminds me of Jersey City,” 
said the French captain. 

“Oh, don’t say that. Jersey City is 
beautiful,” said the American. “‘l 
used to live there.” 

“Well, Casa is a tough place,” 
said the Frenchman. “The worst 
thing about it is that women are too 
cheap—it happens there. 
The whole crew goes ashore and 
they don’t come back for days—the 
money lasts too long.” 

“What kind of women?” 
the General. 

“Oh, everything—” broke in the 
American, “all kinds. French, Span- 
ish, mostly Arab.” 

“Ah, you like l'amour?” said the 
Frenchman. 

“No, no. I’m satisfied to go in a 
bar and have a drink.” 

“Friendship,” said the French- 
man. 

“Yes, friendship.” 

“Ah, oui,” said the Frenchman, 
and almost fell off his stool as he ex- 
tended his hand to everyone except 
the General. 

The waiter came back with two 
of the most beautiful cold and silvery 
herring that ever came out of the 
ocean, a ring of onion on top of 
each. The General pressed the side 
of his fork into a herring and de- 
tached a sliver. 

“To get back to Casa,” said the 
Frenchman, who had difficulty in 
focusing his eyes, “I found in Casa 
the woman of my life. You know, 
everyone has one 


always 


asked 


one alone. Mine 
was there. She was fifteen—an Ara- 
bian girl. | have never forgotten 
her, yet | have never seen her since. 
She disappeared. It was twenty-five 


years ago in the native quarter of 


Casablanca. You know, the Arab 
women can do strange things to 
men. She looked at me, she still is 
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looking, and it still hurts. Beware of 
them.” The Frenchman paid his bill 
and wobbled off his stool. Then he 
turned, saw the General and stead- 
ied himself 

“Alors,” said the French captain 
“A bar is not a monastery, we need 
music. We need noise, we need girls 
and above all we need people that 
are comme il faut—-and then it goes, 
but this way it doesn’t go at all!” He 
looked hard at the General an‘ re- 
peated: “La France pour les Fran- 


cais! 


” He then muttered something 
about Fascists and, pulling his coat 
down, and his chin up, he walked 
stiffly out. 

“The 
said the bartender, 
can’t drink.” 


The General finished his herring, 


trouble with alcoholics,” 


“is that they 


said that it was hot in the bar and 
asked the bartender to move the 
drinkg to the terrace. Everybody 
went ow and sat around a stone 
table. 

It was time for the guide, Moham- 
med the bad, to begin work in earn- 
He said softly to everyone, 
“Would you like to employ your 


est. 


time well while you are here?” 
“Certainly,” 
clear and loud. 


said the General, 

The Arab’s eyes glowed. “Would 
you like \@ go to a harem?” 

“Certainly, by all means,” said 
the determined General. 

“Give me ten thousand francs,” 
said Mohammed. “I shall have to go 
ahead and make the arrangements.” 

The General brought out an im- 
mense pocketbook from which he 
detached two five-thousand-franc 
and then he held them back. 

The guide eyed the money, his 
hands outstretched. 

“Wait a minute,” said the Gen- 
eral. “What do we get for this?” 


notes 


Mohammed came forward. “Have 
you the taste of the sportsman who 
likes beautiful animals in his stable? 
Will you let me choose the ones that 
will please you?”’ He looked around, 
trying to organize a party. The Amer- 
ican was standing at the edge of the 
terrace observing the stars. Moham- 
med called out to him: “Hey, Charlie, 
come here,” and then called to an- 
other: “Sprechen Sie Deutsch?” To 
the General he said: *Voulez-vous 
une femme pour le plaisir—-prenez 
{fricaine—la 
plete.” 

The American continued his star- 


une sOuUNISSION = COM- 


gazing. Below in the square another 
group of Arabs sat around a story- 
teller, their faces indigo patches; 
overhead was a sky of intense color 
and the stars had the fire of dia- 
monds. 

“The dance of the abdomen,” 
murmured Mohammed, “and of the 
shoulders; the soft chin-chin of cym- 
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bals and tambourine. Washed, per- 
fumed slave girls lightly veiled and 
then unveiled—dancing with bells 
on their wrists and anklets.”” The 
two five-thousand-franc notes floated 
away in the hands of Mohammed, 
who calmly turned to the American. 

“Have you the disposition of the 
spirit to refuse the caresses of a sul- 
tana?” he said with reproach. 

The American said, “Yeah.” 

“Well, then,” said Mohammed to 
the General, “follow me.” 

The strong man got to his feet 
and took two steps in the direction 
of the guide. Suddenly a voice from 
above cried, “Miguel!” He stood 
sul and looked up. 

“Miguel—just a minute,” the 
voice repeated. A stairway led up to 
a balcony and on this appeared a 
woman, cursi all over, wrapped in a 
flannel dressing gown of pale yellow 
and blossoming with great, shock- 
ing red poppies. She descended the 
stairs like a brush fire ‘and, as it is 
with people who are long married, 
she resembled the General in figure, 
face and posture. She was herself a 
general of heavy artillery, and she 
threw ammunition from 
the arsenal of marital conflict. 

Spanish lends itself better than 
any other language to this form of 


effective 


attack. A perfectionist in it, /a sehora 
moved with authority, executing 
several veronicas with her dressing 
gown. A growing audience brought 
out the best in her. Her muzzle veloc- 
ity increased. The General was silent 
and wounded. Like the bull that is 
for combat he looked 
helplessly around, searching for an 
exit from the arena. With head down 
and horns pulled in, he wilted. At 
exactly the right moment /a senora 
called off the attack. Her large 
mouth shut as it had opened, people 
made room for her, she pushed them 
away with her face alone. Holding 
the flowered robe together at her 
throat with one hand and lifting it 
at the knees with the other, she dis- 


not eager 


closed two fat white legs stuck into 
blue slippers with 
pom-poms, and so. she 


metallic 
matted 
mounted the stairs. Halfway up she 
let go the flannel gown at her throat, 
and with her stubby fingers going 
through blondined hair and her 
head thrown back, she said: “Well, 
are you coming?” 

The General followed 


satin 


“Who was that captain—the 
Frenchman?” | asked the bartender, 
next day. 

“He owns that black ship down 
there, the Colomba.” 

“And what does he traffic in?” 

“Oh, the same as everybody. Pep- 
per for Spain, American cigarettes 
for France and Italy, maybe drugs, 
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anything that you can pick up in 
Tangier—-gold, heroin, penicillin, 
currency—and also people without 
proper papers.” 

“I told you it would be so,” said 
Mohammed, the good, who had just 
arrived. “There is a fleet of bandits 
here, and of procurers.” 

We drove out to the sea where he 
showed me some remarkable grot- 
toes. | asked him if the harem had 
solved everything for the Arab male. 

He shook his head. “No. It has 
solved nothing. First of all | will 
tell you a poem about Arabian girls, 
which goes like this: 

She shall have hair, black as the plumes of 
the male ostrich, 

A wide forehead—the evebrows arched, 

The eves liquid as those of the gazelle 

And like a pair of pistols, loaded with 
warm powder. 

The nose straight and narrow, the nostrils 
large, 

The teeth like pearls mounted in coral, 

The shoulders wide, the breasts firm and 
well separated, 

The stomach light and softly arched, 

The navel withdrawn. 

The limbs like mat silver, the hands and 
feet soft and small. 

She shall smile soberly, walk but little, 

Argue neither with her hushand nor her 
neighbors, 

Blush easily and be sage. 

If vou find such a one, you shall go mad, 

ind if she leaves you, you will plead with 
death to take you. 


“Ah, there is nothing so wonder- 
ful, so absolutely submissive and 
loving, so bewitching as a young 
Arab girl. She is all the poet says and 
the pity is that she blossoms so early 
and fades so fast. When you ask me 
do we have trouble in 


our maf- 


riages—we have the same as you 
who have but one wife. When you 
have two, then you have the double 
trouble. If they hate each other it is 
not so bad—you get used to con- 
stant bickering and jealousy. But if 
they like each other, they join up 
against you and then your life is 
poisoned and you hate to go home. 
1 am glad | have only one wife.” 

“Can you divorce your wife?” 

“In the old days it was easy. Allah 
said that the repudiation of a wife is 
an act reserved to the husband. In 
the presence of a Thaleb and wit- 
nesses, the husband simply said to 
his wife: ‘I leave you.’ 

“To which she replied: ‘I don’t 
ask for better.’ 

“This form of separation was 
called imperfect, because if the hus- 
band changed his mind, the marriage 
could be resumed. The perfect form 
when the husband said: ‘If 
Allah makes you as sacred as my 
mother, or my sister that was stilled 
with the same milk as I, never will 
I take you back.’ Then it was final. 

“But now we have the French to 
thank for making things compli- 
cated,” Mohammed went on. “They 
y 


was 
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Continued from Page 78 

make us give a reason, and wait, and 
go before a Kadi who examines the 
reasons, and at his side sits a French 
official. Thank God, I have an old- 
, | have 
trouble. For example, it happens 
sometimes that I have to guide 


fashioned wife. Even so 


ladies, who occasionally invite me 
to tea with them. That is immedi- 
ately reported to my wife, and there 
is a scene of jealousy that lasts for 
days. Somebody has a radio in our 
street and the French talk over it in 
Arabic, giving our women ideas. 
The women listen all day and they 
want things then—some of them 
want to go to the movies, others 
want new dresses, negligees, rouge, 
sunglasses, pocketbooks and even to 
ride in taxis,as you have observed.” 

He had once been an instructor at 
the school of Moulay Idris in Fez 
and blamed the French for the loss 
of that position. 

“And what am I now? Look at 
me. I’m not much better than that 
louse—that procuring guide who 
takes people to what he dares call a 
harem but which in reality is a house 
of assignation. He does it all for a 
woman. She’s French.” 

He had to go to the mosque. 

“Give me five hundred francs and 
your passport,” he said with great 
boredom. “I will try to get your 
Spanish visa, and if you have room 
in your car, | would be happy to 
accompany you to Casablanca.” 


I had a letter to an American resi- 
dent of Tangier, a painter. The 
police gave me general directions 
and | drove past the palace of the 
Sultan, and out through the door of 
the Casbah and up in the hills. | asked 
a dozen people, showing them my 
friend’s address on an envelope, but 
nobody knew where the man lived. 
On a stony field a herd of goats was 
grazing. Their shepherd, an Arab 
boy about seven years old, came 
toward me. 

In Arabic French the little boy 
said : “Qu’est-ce-que tucherches,mon- 
sieur ?”’ | said | was looking for an 
artist and showed him the envelope, 
which he regarded thoughtfully. 

“What is the name?” 

1 told him; he shook his head. 
“What does he paint?” 

“| have no idea.” 

“Is he big?” 

“| have never seen him.” 

“Has he a beard?” 

“I can’t tell you.” 

He looked at the letter again. 
““No stamp.” 

“I brought it myself.” 

“Is he Engleetch?” 

“No, Américain.” 

“Oh—that is the man with the 
two wives,” said the little Arab. 
“Follow me, and I will show you 
his house.” 

He hopped like one of his goats 
over the rocks. “There he lives in the 
beautiful house with the very grand 
windows.” 
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“Give him fifty franes,” I said to 
myself. 

The bell was set into a brass sau- 
cer which was polished and shone 
brightly. The gate was newly painted 
green, the wall whitewashed. The 
servant who opened the door was as 
neat as a hospital attendant. He 
wore native trousers, something like 
plus fours with a sack hanging down 
in back between the knees, a fez and 
a neat white jacket. | gave him the 
letter to his employer. 

He excused himself for walking 
ahead and led me along a cleanly 
swept path, and through flowers, 
grass and tropical plants that were as 
precise as the stitches in petit-point 
embroidery, until we came to a 
pagodalike garden house. There the 
servant bowed, motioned to a chintz- 
covered bamboo sofa, and walked 
toward an Anglo-Arabic type house 
that might have stood in Beverly 
Hills in the same sort of garden, 

On an elevation to the right of 
the house was an aviary from which 
came now and then the screeching 
of birds and the flutter of wings. On 
a hill farther up, some construction 
had been started ; part of the hill was 
cut away, and several Arab work- 
men chipped on blocks of white 
stone in this quarry. 

I had waited about ten minutes 
when a buxom, smiling woman 
came up the path, greeted me in 
English and gave me a warm hand- 
shake. 

“Forgive me,” she said. “I am 
Mrs. Jack Schlumberger. The house 
is upset—you see, my husband de- 
cided on a new studio—the old one 
was too small.” She looked in the 
direction of the quarry. “Jack likes 
to do some of the work himself. He 
lifted stones and got to perspiring 
and then he stood in a draft watch- 
ing the workmen and, naturally, he 
caught cold. So | ordered him to 
bed. Excuse me a few minutes, | 
have to do something to my hair. 
And you will stay for lunch, won't 
you?” She used words like an Amer- 
ican, but spoke with a slight accent 
which | thought was Swedish. She 
ran down the path, a mass of beau- 
tiful dark red hair falling to her 
waist. She disappeared through the 
door into the house. 

A while later another woman 
came out the same door. Her hair 
was neatly done, she was dressed in 
a tailored canary-yellow linen suit, 
and she was the same type and 
weight of woman, only this one had 
blond hair. A dachshund ran ahead 
of her. She also had an accent. “Ach, 
Herr Bemelmans,” she said, “Wie 
gehts? Welcome to our house—I'm 
Mrs. Schlumberger. You must ex- 
cuse us. My poor husband, he likes 

Continued on Page 83 
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to work with his hands you know, 
nailing, sawing, chipping tile—he’s 
building a new studio. And while 
the workmen stand by and watch, 
he works up a sweat and then stands 
in a draft and he catches a terrible 
cold. So I’ve put him to bed. He'll be 
sorry to miss you. My colleague 
tells me that we shall have the pleas- 
ure of your company for lunch. 
We'll eat here in the garden house. 
Isn't it a lovely day?” 

She talked of the peculiarities of 
the natives and of the political situ- 
Arab had gone berserk 
and killed five French officials on 
the road to Marrakech. But here it 
was peaceful, and after such out- 
breaks there was 
of long quiet... 
No. 

Two servants, silent and immacu- 


ation—an 


usually a period 
that is what Wife 
2 said. 


late as the one who had opened the 
gate, were busy setting the table; one 
brought flowers which Madame ar- 
ranged in a low bow! in the center of 
the gay tablecloth. The dachshund 
wagged his tail and ran to meet the 
other of the two wives. 

The hair of the Swedish wife was 
in order. The two ladies smiled at 
each other and sat down with me. 
“What language shall we converse 
in?” 
smiled again at her “ 


said the polyglot Swiss, and 
colleague.” 
Remembering the revelations of 
Mohammed, I thought, poor Jack. 
They like 
on him. 
The Swiss wife said: “Well, 
likes English the best,” and 
other said, “Do you mind?” 
The meal began with a fondue—a 
kind of cheese souffle that was very 


each other, they gang up 


Jack 
the 


light, very good. I said so. 
said 
the 
“She super- 
vises the kitchen on odd days—I 
have the even.” 
“You have eaten 
better tomorrow,” Anneliese. 
There were protestations 
the servant poured a white Neuf- 
chatel 


“We owe it to Anneliese,” 
the Swedish nodding in 
direction of the Swiss. 


one, 


would much 
said 


while 


into spotless and correct 
glasses. The glasses were raised and 
both wives smiled at each other after 
they had nodded to me. 

“Ja, zu dumm—too bad that poor 
Jack has to stay in bed today,” 


Anneliese. 


said 


“| haven't liked his looks since we 
came back from that long trip,” 
Ingeborg. 

Turning to me, 


said 


Anneliese added, 
“We must tell you about that trip 
We were returning from a safari in a 
station wagon. We had four mon- 
keys—chimpanzees 
them after coffee in a cage behind 


you can see 
the house. Now there was the prob- 
lem of how to transport these mon- 


keys. So Jack had a large cage made 
for them and put it on top of the 
Oh, 
borg, you go on with the story from 
here 


station wagon please, Inge- 
you tell it so much better 
go on with the part about going 
through that town.” 

“Well, all right 
town with such narrow streets that 
Sud- 
denly we heard screams and curses 
in back of us, as if serious trouble 


had broken out 


We drove into a 


we could hardly get through. 


In the mirror one 
could see people raising their arms 
angrily and grimacing and chasing 
the car. 
and we lost them in i 


Jack drove faster and faster 
cloud of dust 
We drove on for an hour and then 
we stopped at a gas station outside 
of town on the edge of the desert, 
and . He said what a 
had had—and 
suddenly he went pale. He pointed 
to the cage 


Jack got out. 


narrow escape we 


and all the monkeys 
seemed to be lying in a pool of 
blood. 


for a 


We didn’t know what to do 
the 
chimpanzees picked up a red fez and 


moment, until one of 
tried to put it on his head. And now 
it was clear why the people had run 
after us. As we drove through the 
town, the monkeys had reached out 
of their cage and pulled the fezzes 
off everybody's heads.” 

Both wives were in tears from 
laughing, wiping 
Anneliese said, “Ja—und das was 
the first time Jack didn’t look right. 
| think it’s a touch of malaria.” 


and, her eyes, 


“Yes, yes, | remember. | thought 
that perhaps it was the excitement. 
Did he take his pills and the hot 
lemonade?” 

“Yes, but I think we better call 
a doctor anyway, just to be safe.” 

“Listen!” said Ingeborg, inclining 
her head toward the door. The eyes 
of Anneliese turned and became a 
they both listened 


for a moment, and then, 


deep turquoise; 
raising her 
index finger and then standing up, 
Anneliese said joyfully: “Er kommt!” 
The other, who also looked con- 
the announcement 


He’s coming,” 


cerned, echoed 


in English: * she said 
with a quick glance in my direction. 

| had fixed my gaze at the spot 
where I expected Jack’s head to ap- 
pear, for isn’t a man named Jack al- 
ways at least six-foot-two? He en- 
tered, and he was a good ten inches 
below my estimate. He was frail and 


bent, bald- 
headed little man weighing not much 


leaning on a cane, a 
over a hundred pounds. He seemed 
out of balance because of his large 
head which most probably held 

magnificent brain. Sothe two women, 
I concluded, worshiped his genius, 
worshiped the artist in him 
easy it was to understand, and how 


how 


refreshing and rare. As he advanced 
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toward us, a curious pantomime 
started, played by the two women, 
their faces changing continually. 
One looked as if she were about to 
cry, and the other as if she were to 
laugh—and a moment later it was 
the other way around. 

He sat down, and they said as one 
voice: “Excuse us, please,” and ran 
into the house to bring out pillows, 


blankets, 
Jack dismissed their anxiety with a 


footstools and medicines. 
wave of both hands, got up and sug- 
He 
took me to a small gallery he had 
built himself; 
quisitely hung and illuminated. It 
would take a 


gested that I see his pictures. 
the pictures were ex- 


lifetime to find their 


equals. In costly frames, the large 


canvases made one blink; they were 
in the colors of taxicabs, tomatoes 
and imitation Indian blankets; the 
painter kind jiggety- 


jog rhythm of ultramarines and yel- 


favored a 


lows; he also produced gflects of 


running red fluids. He stopped 

the side of each canvas and looked 
at it with profound admiration, | 
but 


not about painting, and in order not 


can lie about everything else, 


to hurt people’s feelings | have in- 
vented phrases for such occasions. 
When the artist asks my opinion, I 
“Remarkable,” “Very remark- 
“Most remarkable” 
cording to the degree of awfulness. 


say: 
able,” or ac- 
Jack stopped longest before his 
most ambitious composition, a tab- 
that looked like a 
operation at its messiest stage. He 
what | thought of it. 1 
“Most remarkable.” 
We walked toward the door, 


leau stomach 
asked me 
said: 
and 
I thought that the torture was at an 
end but just as we were to step out 
into the open, Jack motioned to a 
side room, and there. by itself hung 

picture that | hope never to see 
again. It was of Picasso proportions 
and looked like the Black Hole of 
Calcutta filled with naked Erich von 
Stroheims. On a golden plaque be- 
the picture 
and the name of the artist. 


neath 
“War” 
In the silence of contemplation, 


was engraved: 


the suspicion arose in me that Jack 
was very rich. But this last guess was 
for the conversation 


also wrong, 


during luncheon turned to various 
domestic details, and it became clear 
that the two women supported Jack. 


The 


peculiar 


pantomime his 
hold 


nately dealt them pleasure and pain. 


explained 
on them: he alter- 

He praised Anneliese on her gou- 
lash, and told her a second Jater that 
she was stupid about traveling, and 
had no appreciation for scenery. He 
smiled at Ingeborg, saying that no- 
body could tell a story better than 
she, and then he compiained that 
she didn’t have the least idea of how 


to handle servants. 
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On their simple faces happiness 
and sorrow changed as he pulled 
the strings. He would have meant 
nothing to one woman, but with the 
two he played one against the other. 
He smiled at his trumps like a card- 
sharp, and when he sneezed, both of 
them looked worried and two clean 
handkerchiefs were handed to him. 

“Maybe he caught it from some- 
body in town,” said Ingeborg, look- 
ing worriedly at him. 

Anneliese said: “That is the only 
thing one can complain about here 
sanitation. The French have done a 
lot, but we always have typhoid here 
and other diseases that wouid drive 
our health officials crazy.” 


The next morning Mohammed 
brought the visa to the hotel. 

There is a short drive to the 
Spanish customs ard border con- 
trol, which takes half an hour, then 
a second stop to go out of the Span- 
ish Zone and back into the French 

Unused to the fresh air, Moham- 
med had gone to sleep. Here I had a 
chance to enjoy the road to Casa- 
blanca, and this is what I saw: 

A large hole in the ground to the 
right, a Coca-Cola truck, an Arab 
with a beard sitting well forward on 
his donkey and kicking the animal 
tO maintain a trot; an Arab on a 
donkey using a milk pail as a helmet, 
the handle for a chin strap; a stork 
landing in a field of flowers, which 
was like fields of flowers anywhere; 
a village of houses shaped like tepees, 
made of small branches and grass 
and the top tied together, with 
smoke coming out of tne side. In the 
middle of the road, a mother teach- 
ing a baby to walk, with widespread 
arms urging it to come to her. Tele- 
graph poles to the right, power lines 
to the left. The road goes into the 
deep shadows of eucalyptus trees 
fifty feet high, with rags of bark 
hanging down the trunk; several 
ex-U.S. Army trucks, a Pepsi-Cola 
truck, a camel pulling a plow, a 
steam roller, a large private car with 
U. S. license plates, and two more 
donkeys with a man on one leading 
a camel. Directions along the road 
written in French and Arabic on clay 
tablets five feet high and two feet 
thick. The Arabic script is decora- 
tive, it looks like remnants of noodles 
artistically arranged; the pointing 
arrows remind one of the designs 
inside Egyptian tombs. 

As you come to Casablanca you 
suffer great disappointment. Mr 
Zanuck has done it much better. It 
has all the dreariness that French- 
men ascribe to American cities. It’s 
an uptown-downtown city with bad 
restaurants, tired hotel personnel 
and ceaseless horn-honking traffic 
There was a convention there and 
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only by the grace of Mohammed did 
we find a room—in a hotel that de- 
faulted in every respect on its poetic 
name—Lily of the Parc. The worst 
of Parisian things have been im- 
ported here: the dirty sidewalk 
table, the muggy croissant, dreadful 
coffee served in a cursed little metal 
cylinder that is put on top of your 
cup, on which you burn your fingers, 
and which takes endless time to fil- 
ter and by then is cold. You feel very 
foreign and alone. You get home- 
sick looking at the names of ships 
in the harbor. My consolation was 
Gloria, the car. She stood on the 
Boulevard of the 4th Zouaves as 
patiently as she had in Seventy-third 
Street, New York. The hotel was 
quiet, which is the best that can be 
said for it. Next morning Moham- 
med said, “Give me a thousand 
francs.” 

“What for?” 

“To buy some gas. I have learned 
of a wonderful feast—in Rabat. It is 
the day the Pasha of Rabat reviews 
his troops. It is a sight you should 
not miss.” 

The road to Rabat is good, and 
eventually we came to a_partly- 
walled city. On a vast area close to 
the aquamarine sea stood the white 
tents of the Arab soldiery. It was a 
unique spectacle, the whole scene 
highlighted with the snow-white 
dresses of both men and women. | 
got out my paints and tried to plan 
how | would represent it, but it was 
so immense and so varied that | 
couldn't seem to visualize it within 
the frame of one picture. I just 
looked at it, enjoyed it and felt it. 
Finally | made a few photographs, 
thinking | might paint from them 
later. But it was like photographing 
the Eiffel Tower standing right next 
to it—it was impossible. 

Some weeks later, on my way back 
through Tangier, the problem was 
solved. Hanging on the wall of a 
corridor in the Hotel Rif was the 
same scene. I sat down and copied it 
carefully. | discovered that it was 
the work of a young Arab who had 
served an English painter as valet 
and carrier of easel and paint box. 
From the Englishman he had learned 
to look at things with the eye of a 
European (Moslems are forbidden 
by the Koran to reproduce living 
things, are permitted to paint only 
ornament). In all his pictures there 
is a fresh and friendly reality; it is a 
pity that he died young and is lost 
to us. 

The artist for whom he worked 
was mediocre, a postal-card maker 
who painted in sticky sentimental 


oils. 





Editor’s Note: This is the first of two arti- 
cles on North Africa by Mr. Bemelmans. 
The second will appear in an early issue 
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has a world-wide membership of 


about 2000 and a waiting list of hun- 


dreds. Once a year it has a kind of 


and house 
party in its Bohemian Grove, a rural 
hideaway 


combination cook-out 
miles 
from San Francisco, where an orig- 
inal play has been produced every 
year since 1880. 


some seventy-five 


It has been a long walk and we 
still haven't nearly covered the city. 
We haven't gone out to Seal Rocks, 


where the sea lions put on a show of 


than 150 years; or passed by the 
Opera House where the United Na- 
tions was organized; or visited the 
art collection housed in the Palace 
of the Legion of Honor which marks 
the western end of the Lincoln High- 
way that stretches all the way cross- 


country to Columbus Circle in New 


York City; or enjoyed the masses of 


flowers that are always in bloom in 
the Golden Gate Park; or seen that 
wonderfully rococo relic of the 1915 
Panama-Pacific Exposition known 
as the Palace of Fine Arts; or even 
participated in one of San Francis- 
co’s sacred rites by riding a cable car. 

And after the pleasures of the city 
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their own; or seen the lovely Mission are exhausted—though how they can 


Dolores, well preserved after more be exhausted I don’t know 
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still the whole surrounding country- 
side to be explored. For San Fran- 
cisco, like New York, is the focal 
point of a known 
Area.” This 


piece of geography, out-circling in 


small empire 


locally as the “Bay 


a radius of fifty miles around San 
Bay, SIXLY-SIX 
other towns and has a population, 


Francisco includes 


against San Francisco’s 800,000, of 


nearly 3,000,000. 


Two of its nearer neighbors, 
Oakland and Berkeley, are reached 
by way of the high, graceful San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge. This 
structure, because of the almost in- 


credible beauty of the Golden Gate 


Bridge, has always been a kind of 


stepsister, but anyone with an eye 
for bridges will immediately recog- 
nize it as one of the most impressive 
in the world. And Oakland, which 
finds itself in the same annoying re- 
lation to San Francisco as Brooklyn 
to New York, 1s likewise to be recog- 
nized as a full-fledged city in its own 
right—the third largest in California; 
the home of Mills College, one of the 
oldest women’s colleges in the United 
States 


wooded 150-acre campus that can 


and having a_ beautifully 
hardly be equaled anywhere; and 
also the home, on a slightly less 
decorative level, of the First and 
Last Jack 
London used to write at one of the 
tables and where, before him, Robert 


Louis Stevenson used to drop in 


Chance Saloon where 


now and then. 

Berkeley, as pleasant a suburban 
community as can be imagined, ts 
more or less dominated by that over- 
whelmingly vast educational institu- 
tion called the University of Cali- 
fornia. A tour of its parklike, 571- 
acre campus involves a special all- 
day pilgrimage— if, that is, you don’t 
linger too long in its art gallery, its 
museum of paleontology, or its 
treasure trove of a library. 

My own favorite town in the im- 
Oakland-Berkeley neigh- 
borhood is a place called San Lean- 


mediate 


dro, on the Bay, a few miles south of 
Oakland. San Leandro lies near the 
heart of an exceptionally fertile area 
which once contained extensive 
ranchos, peace-loving Indians and 
the Spanish mission of San Jose. The 
Indians are gone, and all that re- 
mains of the original mission is a 
vine-clad adobe building that was 
restored in 1916, but the vistas are 
spacious as ever——hills abloom with 
wildflowers in the springtime, the 
heights of San Francisco peninsula 
blue and shimmering across the 
Bay, and acres upon acres of flowers 
that are grown for the commercial 
market. 

Also in the Oakland-Berkeley 
neighborhood ts the Movnt Diablo 


Boulevard, which has been described 
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as one of the three most beautiful 
drives in the world, and the nearby 
Mount Diablo State Park. The 
summit of Mount Diablo, conical in 
shape and rising 3849 feet above the 
level plains to the east, was one of 
the signposts that pointed the en- 
trance to California to the emigrant 
trains that made their way over the 
Sierra Nevada. The height is now 
part of a 2000-acre state park. From 
its top, in clear weather, one can 
look down across some 80,000 square 
miles of land and sea (half again as 
large as New York State), including 
thirty-five of California’s fifty-eight 
counties and a large, thrilling sweep 
of the Pacific Ocean. 


“Down the Peninsula,” to San 
Franciscans, means that part of the 
Bay Area located south of the city on 
the thirty-two-mile-long land triangle 
that is marked, on its northern tip, 
by San Francisco itself. The penin- 
sula is one of the city’s suburban 
areas, and has been the happy hunt- 
ing grounds of San Francisco society 
ever since the Civil War. Its pioneer 
was William C. Ralston (a name as 
impressive in California financial 
circles as J. P. Morgan in New York), 
who threw himself up a little coun- 
try place with accommodations for 
130, Where he led, others followed. 
The Peninsula set out to become an- 





other Nob Hill, only more so, and 
names like Crocker, Clark, Matson, 
Flood and Spreckels still dominate 
its society. There are a number of 
estates on the Peninsula that might 
cause one of the old bonanza kings 
to sneak in a second, admiring look 
(the show place of show places is a 
minute principality called Filoli) and 
a number of less overwhelming resi- 
dences that might cause him to won- 
der just what in tarnation was going 
on around there. 

For the Peninsula, along with the 
rest of the Bay Area, has seen the de- 
velopment of a new, regional school 
that has 
come to be known as “Bay Regio: 
Modern.” Determined in large part 
by the rather special conditions of 
Bay Region geography, and running 


of modern architecture 


heavily to sun decks, redwood and 
terraces, some of these houses are 
among the most striking and suc- 
cessful examples of modern residen- 
tial construction anywhere in the 
country. 

But the Peninsula is not all high 
society and architectural high style. 
It is also the home of the Tanforan 
and Bay Meadows race tracks; the 
Notre Dame College for women 
which has for one of its buildings 
the rambling mansion that William 
Ralston built to show those fellows 


Continued on Page 88 








was further twisted to FRISKY. 





SAN 
FRANCISCO 
WORDS 


® San 
cosmopolitan cities, has served more as an entry way for foreign words than as 
a linguistic contributor on its own. Nonetheless, here are a handful of San 
Francisco words as recorded in Dr. Mitford M. Mathews’ A Dictionary of 


Imericanisms (University of Chicago Press). 


YERBA BUENA endured as the city’s name well into the second half of 
the last century, though the name San Francisco became official in 1847. The 
words are Spanish for “good grass” or “good herb,” probably used by mission 
fathers to refer to the lush vegetation near the city. 


SAN FRANCISCO, is, of course, simply the Spanish for St. Francis. The 
Franciscans were the most energetic of colonizers and proselytizers in the 
Spanish past of California and their patron saint won out over Yerba Buena 
as the city name. San Francisco began to come into full general currency 
around 1875, as Yerba Buena faded from all but the most tenacious memories. 


FRISCO is an unbeloved nickname for the city. A natural abbreviation 
from the full name, it is held in disapproval by the natives. In frontier days it 


GOLDEN COAST (sometimes also applied to the Mississippi shore above 
New Orleans), or GOLD COAST are both applied to San Francisco’s water 
front, and both date back to Gold Rush days. 


GOLDEN GATE was attached to the harbor even before the bonanzas of 
‘49. The map of Fremont’s expedition (dated 1848) labels the site as Golden 
Gate or Chrysopylae (Greek for the same thing). 


BARBARY COAST has won a brawling familiarity across the land. It was 
the late 19th Century label for San Francisco’s tough tenderloin district, haunt 
of thieves, gamblers, and other addicts of immorality. Barbary is the old name 
for part of the North African coast land, long famed as the home of pirates, 
savage apes, wild horses and untamable fauna in general. The wild connota- 
tions of the word led to its coupling with the port city’s roughest section, 


Francisco, one of America’s most 
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4 4 


Gores without saying that you'll take 
bring 


r 


hack some wonderful pictures, too . 


along a still camera on your trip... 
.. lots 
of them in color, But if you want a collee- 
tion of travel pictures that will faithfully 
bring back your holiday—just as you lived 
it—then, most certainly, you ought to make 


movies as you go. 


And you'll be on the go with new 


faces . . . new scenes... new and thrilling 
experiences tumbling past you from the 
moment you pick up your bags and say, “This 
is it!” The flashing rush of a waterfall... 
the friendly, hustling people you meet 

the happy activity that goes with life in the 
great outdoors . . . you simply can’t do full 
justice to it in “still” pictures, only. Life 


just won't stand still! 


“All right,” you say, “movies are wonderful! 
But aren't they hard to make ...?” 


Not at all! Movies are simple as snapshots! 
There's an exposure guide on every Kodak 


movie camera. Some models don’t even have 


toric sites offer some mighty exciting picture 
the most of it. They've always taken 
making movies, too. With all 
pvie camera to get it all.”’ 

» mountaineer, and photographer 


cointe 


if 


an all purpose setiing that 


to be focused. You can focus the others. 


like, 


gives you crisp movies at almost any distance 


you or use 
\ fine, fast lens does a perfect job under 
varving light. It has a built-in sunshade. too, 


so you can follow action almost into the sun. 
As a matter of fact—you can learn all you 
need to know about movie making from the in- 


struction book. Get grand ones from the start, 
It’s casy, then, to make good movies. 
But—now—what about the cost? 


Well 


new low $39.75. It uses economical 8mm. roll 


the Brownie Movie Camera sells at a 


film... only $3.95 for full color or $3.25 for 
black-and-white And 


each roll makes 30 to 40 average movie scenes! 


including processing! 


So movies need cost no more than a dime a 
scene, Hard to see how you can afford not to 
make movies, the most precious pietures of all 
because they faithfully, excitingly creat 
itself, 

But get the whole story from your Kodak 
dealer. Or mail coupon to Kodak lor free 
copy of “Let's Make Movies.” You'll find out 


how easily you can bring the thrills of home 


the color, the action, the reality of life 


movies to your house, 





Cine-Kodak Royal Magazine Cine-Kodak Magazine 8 Brownie Movie Camera— 
Camera—Kodak's finest Comera— Magazine loading; Most economical way to 
lomm. personal movie cam- finger-tip controls; accepts crisp, clear 6mm. movie 
How the folks will gather round... how the era. With superb **Ektar”’ telephoto lenses. With Has fine (/2 lens. New 
“ohs” and “ahs” will arise, as you—and your f/lL9 Lens, $176.25. fast {/1.9 lens, $160, low price, only $59.75, 
> =n up big as ae on the home — Prices include Federal Tax and are subject to char will “ae fi 
—————-—-— Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. ~—-——————— —————————~—— ~ 


Dept. 6: Please send me my free copy of “Let's 


“LET'S MAKE MOVIES" 


Free and fascinating 


Make Movies.” 





Kodak 


Te ace ean 


booklet tells how to make Name = 
“Photographic Equipment jp 

edt Geeaiiad color movies . . . how to 
make movies indoors as Serent 
well as out... how to 

) choose just the right 
Cit , 

camera for your needs. sad cena Zone 
Fili out coupon and mail 
to Kodak. Sate 
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pmo a heavy laundry basket—and bending and stretch- 
ing to hang clothes up to dry—is a MAN-sized job! Unless 
you have a Hotpoint Automatic Electric Clothes Dryer. 
Then it's child’s play. You just slip the clothes in, set the 
dials, and everything's dried automatically in a sun-pure, 
washed-air breeze—comes out softer, fluffier, sweeter than new 

ready for ironing or completely dry, as you prefer! 
Yes, and unlike ordinary dryers, no annoying lint, heat and 
moisture can escape from a Hotpoint. The world’s first dryer 
with a sealed drying chamber, it does 
away with unsightly venting! | eas ——————, 
See this remarkable new electric ar 8 } | 
dryer and matching automatic 
washer at your Hotpoint dealer's.” 
Both are reasonably priced. Hot- 
point Co, (A Division of General 
Electric Company), 
Chicago 44, Illinois. ( 


*Dealers are listed in most 
classthed directories 
























/ Beth TV and Radice 
qth | The Adventures Of 
OLLIE and HARRIET 


Every Friday — see paper for time and station 
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Everybody's Pointing To 


Hotpoint 


Quality ~ Appliances 


IN THIS CASE BECAUSE 
HOTPOINT 





Requires No Costly Venting! | 
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Continued from Page 86 

on Nob Hill; Redwood City, a 
lumbering center in Gold Rush 
days and San Jose, outstanding for 
its handsome, modern public build- 
ings; Stanford University, where 
some 7500 students enjoy the beau- 
ties of a 9000-acre campus, the 
facilities of a fine group of buildings, 
the skills of a distinguished faculty, 


and, occasionally, the excitement of 


a good football team. 

The residential community of Palo 
Alto, which thinks of itself as the 
home of Stanford and which Stan- 
ford thinks of as being under its 
benevolent wing, marks the southern 
end of the Peninsula. 


But the Bay Area extends north- 
ward too. Across the Golden Gate 
Bridge are the hills of Marin County 
and another stretch of sheltered 
coast dotted by such pleasant places 
as Sausalito, San Rafael and Vallejo, 
one of the entrances to the wine- 
growing Napa Valley. Here, too, 
on the other side of the Golden 
Gate, begins one of the most exciting 
motor roads anywhere in the world— 
the 468-mile Redwood Highway 
(U.S. 101) that leads north from the 
Golden Gate to Grants Pass: in 
Oregon. 

In the North Bay Area, however, 
only a half hour from the clang and 
clatter of downtown San Francisco, 





there is a virgin redwood forest 
known as Muir Woods that affords 
as exciting an adventure as the city 
has to offer. Stretching over 424 
acres in a mountain ravine, the site, 
now a National Monument, was 
purchased by Congressman William 
Kent in 1908 for $45,000 and deeded 
to the Federal Government as a 
memorial to the great naturalist 
John Muir. Although none of its 
trees are comparable in size to that 
awesome, 364-foot-high giant that 
grows along Highway 101 near the 
Oregon line, the earth’s tallest living 
thing, there are many that tower as 
high as 250 feet. The great red col- 
umns, from fifteen to seventeen feet 
in diameter, form a series of hushed, 
majestic naves that brood in a 
silence as old as time. 

But there is really no end—one 
could go oa and on indefinitely about 
the things to be seen in and about 
San Francisco. To sum it up—to 
bring it into a last, final focus—is 
almost impossible. All I can say is 
that I hope to see it soon again. Sud- 
denly | am lonesome for it, and 
although its hills and towers lie on 
the other side of the continent | am 
somehow comforted to know it is 
there. As I said earlier, | carry a 
torch for San Francisco—but then, 
among those who have been privi- 
leged to know this lovely place, who 


doesn't? THE END 





CLIMATE: 
SPRING (Mar.- May) 
SUMMER (June—Aug.) 


FALI (Sept.— Nov.) 


WINTER (Dec. Feb.) 


NOTES ON SAN FRANCISCO: 


Average temperatures: 


Number of days 


High Low with rain 
62 49 18 
65 53 3 
66 53 13 
56 46 32 
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CLOTHING: For women, this is a city of suits and tailored dresses. Wools 
are good the year round, though in midsummer a few summer-weight items 
will be welcome. Dark colors are appropriate for town. Furs work an all-year 
shift. Men will be comfortable in seasonal business suits for town. Sport 
clothes are out of place except for week ends down the Peninsula. A warm top- 
coat is needed for winter, a spring-weight coat for all other seasons. 


EVENTS: Chinese New Year Celebration, mid-February; San Francisco 
lower Show, end of August; Grand Opera Season, mid-September to mid- 
October; Grand National Livestock Exposition, about October 29 to Novem- 
ber 7; East-West Football Game, January 2. 


SEEING THE CITY: By bus: Gray Line’s 3 hour, 30-mile tour operates year 


$3.16, including tax; Chinatown After Dark, 2% hours—$2.30; The 
$6.61. 


round 
Bridges, Bay Region and Muir Woods tour, 7'% hours 


By boat: Gray Line’s San Francisco Bay Cruise, 3 hours, runs from June to 


October—$2.18; 1 '4-hour cruise—$1.44. 


Your own car: The easy-to-follow, 49-mile route around San Francisco, 
marked by the blue-and-gold signs of the Downtown Association. Map-guide 
that follows these signs may be had from the association, 57 Post St. 


By streetcar: Ask your hotel desk clerk for the Municipal Railways folder map 
San Francisco Tours of Discovery. 


Golden Gate Park: Westward out Fell Street to the Park. Continue west and 
visit the Conservatory, Aquarium, park museums, lakes, stadium and old 
Dutch windmills, ending up at Ocean Beach on the Pacitic. North, to Playland- 
at-the-Beach, Seal Rocks and the Cliff House. 


INFORMATION: The Californians, 703 Market St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 

















GO SHOPPING 


Around the Wold, * 


FROM YOUR EASY CHAIR 


ES, come on aboard our magic 

carpet...we’re just starting out 
for the far corners of the earth! 
We're going shopping in London, 
Venice and Tokyo, to colorful Per- 
sian bazaars and to tiny African 
workshops ... to great international 
fairs and beautiful Parisian ateliers 
—and we’re traveling with a globe- 
trotter who knows where the finest 
merchandise and biggest bargains 
are to be found! 

We're going to shop for delicate 
filigree in France, for silvercloth in 
India, delicate glass or lace in Bel- 
gium, woodcarvings cr lace in Ger- 
many, delft-ware in Holland, col- 
orful fabrics in Norway! Wherever 
we go, we will enjoy the excitement 
of shopping abroad—and best of all 
we'll bring back the wonderful 
things we’ve found for just $2.00 
each, postage paid, duty free! 


The Thrill of Around-the-World 
Shoppers Club Membership 


Each month as a member, you will 
experience the pleasure of receiving 
a surprise package from a different 
corner of the world! Each package is 
mailed from the country in which 
the gift was created, and comes di- 
rectly to your home, Note the for- 
eign markings, the fascinating 
stamps! Did it come from Japan, 
Italy, Chile, Ceylon or where? And 
—what’s inside? Something precious, 
something unusual you can be sure— 


and something valuable, for it’s 
from the Around-the-World Shop- 
pers Club! 


Amazing Gifts For Just $2.00 Each 

Yes, were you able to buy these 
exciting gifts in the United States, 
you would find them selling for $3.50 
to $6.00 each. However, Around- 
the-World Shoppers Club members 
pay just $2.00 each — even less if 
membership is for 6 or 12 months. 
The secret of our bargains is the 
magic of the American dollar. For- 
eign nations desperately need dol- 
lars to support native industries; 
they are glad to offer tremendous 
values in exchange. Thus you get 
more for your money and at the 
same time are lending a helping 
hand to our good neighbors. 


Join Today By Mailing the Coupon 

Each month you'll hardly be able 
to wait until you’ve discovered what 
enchanting new gift you've received. 
We don’t think you'll ever be dis- 
appointed, but if you are you may 
resign at any time and the full un- 
used portion of your payment will 
be refunded at once. Furthermore, if 
you are not completely delighted 
with your first gift, simply keep it 
and your “surprise” gift and we wil 
immediately refund the _ total 
amount paid. You won’t want to 
miss a single one of the magnificent 
gifts to come, so mail the coupon 
below today! 


A SURPRISE GIFT FOR YOU WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS! 


To induce you to join the Around-the-World 
Shoppers Club now, we want to send you an 
exciting gift from a foreign land as an EX- 
TRA BONUS! We don’t know what your gift 
is, but we do know that our people abroad are 
going to send you the most delightful and val- 
uable gift currently available. It’s yours with 

our compliments when you join the club 
by mailing the coupon. Do it today! 


AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 
24 Treat Place, Newark 2, N. J. 
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ee 


Around-the-World Shoppers Club, Dept. 723 
24 Treat Place, Newark 2, N. J. 

Please enroll me as a Member and send me my surprise 
aift from abroad, absolutely without charge. Also start 
regular monthly shipments of the club's selection of foreign 
merchandise, to be shipped direct to me from countries of 


origin and to continue through the following term of 
membership: 


1 enclose 


C) 3 Months Membership. ..$ 6.00 vemithonee Ger 


(C) 6 Months Membership. . .$11.00 
CJ 12 Months Membership. . $20.00 


Address. . 


City & Zone 

(NOTE: The U. 8 t Office Dept. chs 
lbe for delivering foreign packages, whi 
postman and cannot be prepaid.) 


References : Franklin-Washington Trust Co., Newark 2, New Jersey 
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DEAUVILLE AND BIARREEZ 


Come mid-July, France’s international high 


life— champagne, gambling, race horses, beautiful women — 


hits the road for these summer capitals of Paris 


THE Paris season begins on the first pretty day 
of spring and ends on Bastille Day, July four- 
teenth. On the evening of July fourteenth, Harry 
of Harry's Bar buys you a drink and says, “lll 
see you in Deauville at Luigi's Bar”; plump Anna, 


who runs the most successful bistro on the other 
side of town, says, “See you at the Deauville 
track, mon idiot,” and M. Albert of Maxim's be- 
Albert of Ciro’s in Deau- 
ville; the Aga Khan and the race horses from 


comes, overnight, M 


Longchamp already have their names printed on 
the Deauville track program; and all the lovely 
girls who have fought their way to the top of 
Paris champagne society are preparing for the 
battle of Deauville 

For Deauville, on the coast of Normandy, is 
the summer capital of Paris. The Deauville season 
runs from July 15th to the third week of August 
Then the polo players, the pretty girls, the play- 
boys and the maharajas are off on the second leg 
of their journey; they take the road south and 
journey S00 miles to catch the season in Biarritz. 
For Biarritz, France’s first resort on the Atlantic, 
is the late summer capital of Parts. 

The season that began in Paris in the spring, 
that switched to Deauville in the middle of July, 
ends in Biarritz in the closing days of October. 

Deauville and its neighbor, popular Trouville, 
are on Normandy’s Atlantic coast, 125 miles 
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northwest of Paris and accessible by a beautiful 
road and a daily yellow motor train, that runs 
nearly parallel, called Micheline. 

The Micheline shakes you from Paris to Deau- 
ville in two hours. The road passes picturesque 
villages and thatch-roofed farmhouses, bars, 
bistros, auberges and American-type gas stations, 
but nobody stops. Pompous Rolls Royces and 
sleek Jaguars, fat Cadillacs and slim Fords, shiny 
small Italian sports cars and four-cylinder Re- 
naults, trucks carrying the Thoroughbred race 
horses, tandem bicycles with Father pedaling in 
front, Mother in back and Baby perched in the 
middle—all racing toward the sea. 

Just before reaching the sea some of the cars 
turn off into small lanes leading to Norman farm- 
houses, half hidden behind apple trees; the trucks 
carrying race horses turn off toward the stables; 
small cars packed with people turn right to Trou- 
ville, and big, expensive cars loaded with luggage 
cross the bridge to Deauville. 

Deauville is a town of 5000 population pressed 
between a pretty green hill and the beach. The 
Avenue de la République cuts it into halves: on 
one side are the race track, the stables and the 
golf course on the hill; on the other are the hotels, 
pensions, restaurants, night clubs, the villas, the 
few glittering shops with the latest Paris fashions, 
the casino, the beach and the sea. 





Playgrounds for Parisians. 

Biarritz (far left), in the southwest 
corner of France, and Deauville, 

a 600-mile drive north, on the Atlantic, 
swarm with vacationers from July 

to October. Biarritz, where 

Empress Eugénie held court, has a 
Basque accent and one of 

the best beaches on the Continent. 
Deauville has a race track that is famous 
throughout Europe. On its beach, 
where Mistinguette showed her famous 
legs, pretty girls (right) now wear 
bikinis and show practically everything. 


by ROBERT CAPA 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 





While rooms may cost twenty dollars a night in 
the Normandy, The Golf or the Royal, in the 
small hotels you can find full pension for six 
dollars. And while you can spend fifty dollars for 
a gala dinner at Les Ambassadeurs, in the little 
street next to the casino you find bistros where 
you can eat, sing and drink as much red wine as 
you like, as late as you like, for five dollars. In 
addition to the expensive hotels and modest pen- 
sions, the sea and other pleasures of nature, 
Deauville offers in August two sunny days out of 
seven, tennis and golf tournaments, a singing 
contest, trap and pigeon shooting and a casino. 

From the outside, the casino at Deauville looks 
like an enormous white elephant, its mouth open 
from morning to morning. Once you enter (ad- 
mission—a mere hundred francs, or a quarter), 
you climb a heavily carpeted marble stairway. At 
the top you are greeted by two smiling nuns hold- 
ing discreet silver plates upon which, hoping they 
will bring luck, you drop two hundred francs. 

Passing the nuns, you enter the biggest salle 
of the casino, known as The Métro or “The 
Subway,” an enormous dance floor to which the 
bourgeois bring their marriageable daughters. The 
Subway has a large orchestra which plays tox-trots, 
waltzes, tangos and rumbas; it starts with tea at 
five in the afternoon and ends with champagne at 


five in the morning. Continued on Page 92 
































DEAUVILLI 


when everyone has arrived at the 





The day begins at one-thirty 


race track. Now the jockeys, who dressed up in 
silks to be heroes at last night's gala, must 

go to work. In the stands, actors and actresses, 
mannequins, wealthy gamblers and natives 
from nearby villages watch intently 

At the evening gala, Mme. Volterra, one 

of the best-known horse-owners in France, 
draws numbers for the raffle. The festivities, 
as always, end with free-flowing champagne 
and brilliant illumination from the fire- 
works outside the Casino. Then everyone 
hurries off to the gambling rooms 























































BIARRITZ. Fetes in nearby villages attract 
more tourists than the great galas. In 
every town the pelota court takes the place of a 





village square and on fete afternoons 

young girls dance with each other until 

the men take over for the fandango 

There is a pelota contest, and after the games 
a group of young men performs the old 
Basque dances, On Sundays, in nearby 
Bayonne, there is a bullfight with the finest 
Spanish bulls and fvreros, and in the evenings, 
smart Biarritz mingles with the local people 


at sidewalk cafés of the surrounding villages 








Continued from Page 90 To remind you 
that there are more important things than danc- 
ing, or drinking tea or champagne, there is a 
sixty-foot-long table where you can play the 
poor man’s roulette called Boule. Boule has 
nine numbers instead of thirty-six and the worst 
odds of zeny gambling game, but it is not con- 
sidered dangerous. The Subway’s doors open 
to the casino’s movie hall, where each night a 
different film is shown; to its theater, where the 
most famous French repertoire companies come 
for one-night stands; to its restaurant, Les Am- 
bassadeurs, where every night ts a full-dress gala; 
and to the sa/les des jeux, or gambling rooms, 
which support all this, the whole of Deauville, a 
big part of Normandy, and Monsieur André. 

I found M. Andre in the sa/le des jeux, early in 
the afternoon before the game started. No cus- 
tomers had arrived yet but the croupiers were al- 
ready stationed at their tables, and M. André 
white-haired, rosy-faced and benign—was look- 
ing over his establishment. 

| learned a great deal from M. André. He told 
me that Deauville was born in Paris because, in 
1910, a beautiful girl lost her temper 

The girl was Irma de Montigny, at that time 
the toast of Paris. One evening she found her 
table at Weber in the Rue Royale taken by 
strangers. She huffed out to a small restaurant 
next door which was run by Maxim, a former 
waiter at Weber 

Soon Maxim’s tables became full and Weber’s 
empty, and Irma’s waiter at Weber's, Cornuche, 











joined the old waiter Maxim. In time Maxim ac- 
quired plush and debts, and young Cornuché’s 
father bought him out 

Maxim’s became the place in the winter, and 
to keep his clients happy during the summer, 
Cornuché leased the casino of Trouville. 

The bourgeoisie of Trouville, seeing this new 
and unexpected prosperity, put the bite on M. 
Cornuché by doubling the rent every year. 

Cornuché decided not to pay; he crossed the 
bridge to Deauville, a village with a beach and 
one street. 

“Cornuché prospered,” said M. André, “and 
his roving eye was searching the seacoast. I had 
just begun to run a small casino at Ostend, and 
Cornucheé moved in to take it over.” 

“Well, there were certain complications for a 
moment,” said M. André, “but finally Cornuché 
moved back to Deauville and | moved with him. 
He made me his partner. Cornuché was a man of 
vision, and his statue is now in the center of 
Deauville.” 

M. André grew reflective. “Mon fils,” he said, 
“| was born in a little village in the Ardéche, and 
from my window I could see the spire of the 
church and the tower of the mairie without hav- 
ing to turn my head. | am now the mayor of that 
village. But here in Deauville, if | turn my head 
around it amounts to the same thing—because 
the three hotels, the casino and the villas and all 
my competition belong to me.” 

M. André gave me an enormous cigar, and 
took his departure. 





I decided to begin my education in the largest 
of the three gambling rooms, The Kitchen, so 
called because it is open to people without dinner 
jackets, and you can bet as little as a hundred 
francs on roulette, or can start a bank on the 
chemin-de-fer (French for train) with 2000 francs. 
The Kitchen has at least a dozen oval chemin-de- 
fer tables and four enormous rectangular rou- 
lette tables in full swing all the time 

I chose one of the chemin-de-fer tables for my 
first game. In the middle of the oval track, the 
croupier, in tailcoat and white tie, was busily run- 
ning his train—a long wooden chute filled with 
twelve packs of bridge cards. The chute passed 
to the right around the table and the train 
stopped at each of the nine stations as long as the 
player could hold the bank, by winning. 

The game itself could be played by children; 
two cards are dealt to the banker and two to his 
opponent, either may draw another, and the one 
whose cards add up closest to nine, wins. Aces 
count one; tens and face cards count zero, other 
cards their face value. 

I found an empty seat. The other eight places 
were occupied by seven ladies of varying age, 
size and nationality, and one fat gentleman. The 
game was played in religious silence. Seven of the 
players looked as though their shoes were two 
sizes too small, but one of the older ladies 


white-haired, pink-faced and English—looked as 


if she wore the largest shoes around the table. She 
invariably kept her bank half a dozen times, and 
gave it up just before it would have lost. When 


the chute came to me and I lost it on the first 
draw, the old lady leaned toward me and said, 
“Dear boy, you really should go dancing.” 

The third time I put down all my remaining 


money—6000 francs—and made three successful 
passes and had 48,000 francs in the middle of the 
table. The formidable lady said “Banco!” which 
means she intends to play the entire amount 
against me. | looked at her smiling face, declared 
that the bank would pass, and gathered up my 
48,000 frances 

The pink-faced lady bought my bank, put 
48,000 francs in the middle of the table, made 
four successful passes, and retrieved about a 
thousand dollars’ worth of franes. On the next 
turn when she had the bank again and her chips 
reached 48,000 / said “Banco!” 

She looked at me and shook her head. The 
pink-faced lady’s three cards added up to two 
my three face cards totaled zero. She smiled 
sweetly at me and said, “Dear boy, you really had 
better go dancing now.” 


From The Kitchen I passed to The Factory. 
Here the tables were fewer, the players in black 
tie. They were playing with square, gay-colored 
10,000- and 100,000-franc chips. I left The Factory 
and passed into an inner sanctum called Tout Va. 

Tout Va, or Everything Goes, has a double 
table with eighteen players. On one side of the 
oval was the croupier, facing him was a young 
Greek who kept the deal all the time, playing 








against both sides of the table, and accepting 
every bet without limit 

The players with heavy stacks had the seats; 
four rows of people behind them could throw 
down chips, but nothing smaller than 10,000 
franes. When I went in, the eighteen chairs were 
occupied by Egyptian cotton, Argentine beef, 
Arabian oil, Italian silk, Swiss currency, Indian 
rubies, and Hollywood celluloid 

The young Greek was holding the bank for a 
syndicate of Old Greeks; he smoked a cigarette in 
a long, ivory holder, and he was having a bad 
night; the bank was losing right and lett. A young 
girl with a receding neckline somehow got a seat 
among the mighty, and at one point found het 
self facing two chips that nobody claimed. The 
Greek said, “A vous, mademoiselle”; and she 
said that she was not sure—and pushed the two 
chips back to the middle of the table. The Greek 
kept on dealing zeros for himself, and the two 
little chips turned into thirty-two before he could 
flick his ashes. He pushed the chips viciously to 
the girl, who did not dare to protest 

M. André, who was standing back of the table, 
said to me that this could happen only in Deau 
ville. To the girl he said, “Vous étes tres belle, 
hand. She left 
with her head high above her chips 


mademoiselle,” and kissed her 


I followed the girl, but she soon stopped by a 
crowded table in The Kitchen, and picked up a 
young man who had no chips at all. A few hours 
later | saw them again. They were the gayest 


dancers at Brummell. 
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Brummell is a night club fifty yards from the 
asino and it Opens its narrow door at 11:30 P.M 
To get in you have to wear evening clothes, with 
a certain amount of padding in the pockets, which 
you soon get rid of, At Brummell for the first 
time, both winners and losers are in step—the 
winners denying their victories, the losers trying 
to convince their long-waiting spouses that they 
broke even 

When the first light of morning creeps in 
through the windows of Brummell, the dancers 
suddenly realize that today is tomorrow, and 
tomorrow ts another day 

At eight in the morning the last dinner jacket 
disappears through the revolving doors of M 
Andre's three big hotels, and for a short time 
the natives take over the village 

At eleven the first survivors appear, and Deau 
ville becomes a city of whispers. During the night 
the telegraph from table to table was like a ser 
pentine of ticker tape telling which old maharaja 
had lost how many millions, which unknown 
blonde had taken the bank. But the daytime 
whispering has none of this quality of envious 
gossip; itis virile and vigorous 

In the little cafés the grooms and jockeys 
whisper to the waiters and natives. The valets, 
elevator boys and porters in the big hotels stretch 
their ears to catch the words of the stable owners 
Anybody who gets confidential information trans- 
mits it immediately to at least five other con- 
lidants. Everybody reads the horse papers and by 
noon is able to call many horses by their first 
names 

Beyond the horse papers and the horses, there 
is the sea 

Cadillacs are moving slowly along the 500- 
yard road from The Royal and The Normandy 
to the beach, The beach begins with a promenade 
and an enormous café called Bar du Soleil, which 
is interesting because Deauville has fewer sunny 
days and more rainy ones than any other sea 


resortin France 
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BIARRITZ. Its enormous beach is a part of the long 
and beautiful Basque coast. In the afternoon, 


children from nearby camps and schools invade 
the beaches and, under the watchful eyes of 

the teachers and convent sisters, romp and splash 
in the green surf of the Bay of Biscay. 


The beach is long and flat and rather tedious 
for swimming, but most of its patrons have their 
own colored tents where they can continue their 
interrupted sleep. The beach was popular some 
thirty years ago when Mistinguette first showed 
her legs, and other famous ladies showed much 
more. Now all the pretty girls put on bikinis and 
show practically everything—so it causes no 
special interest 

At one-thirty everybody in Deauville surges 
toward the other side of the village, where, par- 
allel with the beach, is an enchanting little race 
track, surrounded with flowers and thatch-roofed 
Norman stables. The stud farms of France’s rac- 
ing society are all in Normandy, and during the 
big season the unbroken fillies “come out” on the 
green velvet carpet of the Deauville track 

At night in the casino, the clubs and restau- 
rants, you see only the rich, the parvenus, the 
desperate bourgeoisie, the playboys, playgirls and 
the professionals; in the afternoon, at the race 
track, you see all of them and in addition all of 
the natives from neighboring villages and nearly 
across. the 


everyone from despised Trouville 


bridge. The race track is the real democracy 


This is the place where you can get sunburned 
and gamble at the same time, without the endless 
fight against stone-faced croupiers, unfaithful 
cards and fickle roulette balls. 

1 entered the track full of information: | had 
breakfasted with an American friend who bred 
horses in Normandy, and he had pointed out a 
few pretty names with the remark that they were 
“useful animals.’ 

The barman told me what he had heard from a 
jockey, and the elevator boy told me what he had 
seen at dawn when the horses had a last gallop 

The horse paper, in the most eloquent French, 
said that Son of Djebel was in perfect condition and 
should take the Grand Prix easily, but added that 
the entourage of Son of Tornado was tully confident. 


DEAUVILLE. It was slow to recover from the 
Normandy invasion, but now its long flat beach on 
the Atlantic is once again a playground. While 
vacationing bourgeois families placidly soak 

up sea air, the haut monde sets up its multicolored 


tents and continues its gay pursuit of pleasure 


1 soon found out that a horse might be “‘use- 
ful” in the morning and useless in the afternoon; 
that it might impress my elevator boy in the early- 
gallop, but have no strength left by the 
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morning 
fifth race; that the jockey must have hated the 
barman to whom he gave his information; and 
that horse papers are written by poets. 

After a few days I changed the “Don’t Dis- 
turb” sign on my doorknob to “No Information 
Please.” | concluded that horses are very beau- 
tiful and that races are better than the casino be- 
cause you can bet only seven times a day. 

In time the gambling fever goes down and 
everybody tries to have a Normandy vacation. 
And after the third week of August, Deauville 
begins to pack. 

The first to leave are the horses, and for a few 
days after that you can see—in every restaurant 
and bar—gay jockeys putting on weight, gobbling 
down rich Normandy food, and mixing cham- 
pagne with Calvados. Then the croupiers put 
away their black formals and appear in blue over- 
alls and with smiling faces 

Enormous trunks, pigskin valises and white 
kidskin hatboxes are pouring out of the Hotel 
Golf, The Normandy and The Royal. 

M. André shakes hands with his powerful 
right, gives out enormous cigars with his gen- 
erous left, pats your back with both, and all say 
that they had a lovely time and that they will be 
back next year. But now they are off for Biarritz 

The most attractive way from Deauville to 
Biarritz is through Paris and Bordeaux, a distance 
of six hundred miles. The road follows the valley 
of the Loire, with its famous chateaux and excel- 
lent white wine. After the Loire comes the Cha- 
rente country, where castles are rare, wine plentiful 
and there is some of the best food in France, and 
after that Bordeaux, the most bourgeois city of the 
republic; and in the outskirts of Bordeaux, after 
trailing slow tramways in narrow, cobblestoned 
streets, my car reached the smooth surface of the 
Biarritz Turnpike. 


Continued on Page 96 
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these hands 
plot your flight... 


These are the hands of the navigator, wise in the 
lore of a great art. Many sciences contribute to his 
precise skill . mathematics, astronomy, meteor- 
ology, geography, electronics, oceanography. > > 
To him there is no such thing as a trackless sky. The 
navigator is a master of precision and position. From 
takeoff to landing he pin-points your journey each 
league of the way. > > Because of its exacting 
nature, the art of navigation has ever been of vast 
appeal to the precision-minded Swiss, whose tradi- 
tions are the genius of Swissair. » » Over the Atlantic 

. via newest de luxe and tourist DC-6B Swissairliners 
... then on its great European network to capital cities 
and the Neor East. For superb passenger comfort 
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From Bordeaux to Biarritz is a 
hundred miles of straight, uninter- 
rupted road running through the 
middle of a dark forest. The blue of 
the sky and the blue of the nearby 
sea are hidden by the green foliage, 
and the August sun seeping through 


and whose table has seen more kings 
than pheasants. 

The village of Arcangues is only a 
few miles from Biarritz. The mar- 
quis, a gentleman in his sixties, told 
me that he could give me all the in- 
formation I wanted and handed me 
a small book. It was gray-paper- 





At the Bellevue Casino in Biarritz, patrons play a 
parlor game which requires ladies to ride picka- 
back as they pass a gray derby from hand to hand. 


the trees transforms the road into a 
long, straight carpet of zebra stripes. 
At the end of the road appears the 
silhouette of imperial Biarritz. 

The town’s shopping center is 
Avenue de la République; but in no 
time the street signs change to Ave- 
nue de la Reine Victoria, and Place 
de I'lmpératrice Eugenie; and the 
big boulevard paralleling the sea is 
the Avenue Edouard VII. 

My trip came to an end in the 
Hotel du Palais on the Grande Plage. 

The whole of the Palais ts of 
marble, with golden names of the 
past engraved left and right. A slow 
elevator brought me to my floor. 
The corridors were covered with 
heavy carpet. My doorknob was 
shiny copper. The bathroom was 
marble, the ceiling high and neither 
sun nor sounds of the surf filtered 
through the closed shutters of my 
French windows. 

Under my balcony the green At- 


lantic was rushing into the Bay of 


Biscay and the large sand beach 
dotted with gay umbrellas was 
framed between the Rock of the 
Virgin and a white lighthouse. 

A soundless old valet was hanging 
up my clothes. He remarked dis- 
creetly that if | were interested in the 
great past of Biarritz, | should see 
the Marquis d’Arcangues, whose 
family has been the protector of 
Biarritz from its very beginnings, 
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bound and thin; its title was Kings 
on Vacation in Biarritz, and the 
author of the volume was Pierre 
d’Arcangues. 

Like Monsieur André of Deau- 
ville he is the mayor of his village, 
the president of the syndicat d’initia- 
tive of Biarritz, and he offered me a 
glass of good Basque wine instead of 
a big cigar. 

According to Arcangues’ book, 
Biarritz was born, like most every- 
thing in France, by the whims of a 
beautiful woman—in this case Span- 
ish. In 1833, a beautiful young 
Spanish countess, Eugénie de Mon- 
tijo, accompanied by her mother, 
arrived in the then rustic village of 
Biarritz. In no time, Eugénie fell in 
love with Biarritz, and Biarritz fell 
in love with Eugénie; and a little 
later, so did Napoleon III of France. 
In 1854, the Emperor and his Em- 
press Eugénie returned and made 
Biarritz the summer capital of the 
Empire. 

Since Eugénie was homesick for 
Spain and the Emperor was lovesick 
for Eugénie, they returned every 
summer to Biarritz, only a few miles 
from the Spanish border. They 
brought their whole court, Eugénie 
built a patace, and entertained the 
current kings and queens of Spain, 
Wiirttemberg, Bavaria, Belgium and 
Portugal. But in 1870 Napoleon III 
was deposed, the empire overthrown, 











France became a republic, and Eu- 
génie’s palace became the Hotel du 
Palais. But Biarritz kept on enter- 
taining the kings and emperors of 
the remaining monarchies of the 
world, including the grand dukes of 
Russia,who were mainly remembered 
for their capacity for champagne 
and debts. 

At the turn of the century the then 
Prince of Wales escaped for three 
months from his stern mother, Vic- 
toria, and had such a good time that 
as soon as he became Edward VII 
he returned to Biarritz. Instead of 
bringing his court he brought his 
playmates, his dog Caesar, and an 
extremely pretty lady called Mrs. 
Keppel. 

Biarritz, which had mainly a 
Basque and Spanish accent, took to 
the King’s English quickly, and the 
American flavor was added with the 
arrival of our first “Madame Ambas- 
sador” to Europe, a Mrs. (“Call me 
Kate’’) Moore, an enormously built 
lady who spoke frightening French 
and had an insatiable hunger for 
nobility. To begin her career as host- 
ess to royalty, Mrs. Moore bribed 
Edward’s driver to flatten a royal 


young queen, the Shah of Persia and 
plenty of maharajas. Clothes of the 
elegant Empire style were made for 
the ladies by the greatest dress- 
makers of Paris, the décor and tab- 
leaux by the fashionable painters of 
the time, and the ball took place in 
Eugénie’s former palace, Hotel du 
Palais. 

The ball was a success and Al- 
fonso returned every year to Biar- 
ritz until the ungrateful Spaniards 
sent him into exile. Alfonso was 
known around Biarritz as a manly 
man who could eat three times as 
much as anyone else, and tipped ac- 
cordingly. The Shah was somewhat 
smaller in stature, said Arcangues, 
but also a great sport, and it was too 
bad that he did not last very long 
either. 

To replace the manly Alfonso and 
the unfortunate Shah, the new Prince 
of Wales arrived. The young prince 
was as fond of ladies’ society, and 
his royal taste for fun could match 
Alfonso’s regal appetite. It is too 
bad, said Arcangues, that Edward 
ended his reign by abdicating, but 
every year Biarritz has the Dukeand 
Duchess of Windsor as a reminder 





Tourists in Deauville stroll peacefully along the 
Rue des Six Fusilles, named for resistance fighters 
who were shot by the Nazis on Invasion Day. 


tire at a convenient spot, where she 
was conveniently waiting to offer 
the stranded King a ride. The King 
accepted, was immediately enchanted 
by Kate’s gracious bad manners and 
wit; from then on there was a seat 
for Kate at Edward’s table every 
year until his death. 

All these juicy details of former 
splendor our marquis got from his 
father and aunts. But he and the 
Biarritz of post-World War I had 
their quota of vacationing kings too. 

Pierre d’Arcangues began his ca- 
reer as organizer of festivities in 
1922, with a great ball recapturing 
the glitter of the Second Empire. 
The high-born guests included King 
Alfonso XIII of Spain, his beautiful 





that Biarritz is still the beach of 
kings—even though they may be Ex. 

Biarritz today is a busy city from 
June to October. The beach of kings 
is enormous, the two-mile stretch of 
sand is dotted with gay umbrellas, 
and thousands of brown bodies jump 
up and down in the green, roaring 
surf of the Bay of Biscay. Between 
the superb Hotel du Palais and the 


Bellevue Casino there are dozens of 


new, middle-class hotels catering to 
the bourgeois families who come 
from all over France. 

In the warm evenings the gardens 
and promenades of Biarritz are full 


of noise and laughter. The tables of 


cafés and restaurants fill the side- 
Continued on Page 121 
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NOVA 


SCOTIA 


In the scenic land of Longfellow’s 
kvangeline, the haven of Grand 
Banks fishermen, the home 

of heroes, you'll find a friendly 
remoteness from the 


confusions of the world 


by HUGH MacLENNAN 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACOB LOFMAN 


AS a boy I used to wonder what strangers found in 
Nova Scotia, strangers who could not be interested in 
our history because they were burdened by so much 
of their own. | watched the cars of Americans speeding 
along the roads that circle the province and listened 
to Americans talking in tonefalls which sounded flat 
and unusual, and | would wonder what they thought 
of the streets of Halifax that | knew so well, or the 
glens of Cape Breton or the gentle land of the An- 
napolis Valley 

Summer after summer more Americans came to 
Nova Scotia. We would see them on the meadows of 
Grand Pré with copies of Evangeline in their hands, or 
yachting in Mahone Bay off Chester, fishing for salmon 
in the Medway or the Margaree, fishing for tuna off 
Liverpool and Wedgeport and for swordfish off Louis- 
burg. We would see them go off into the Guysborough 
woods to hunt moose and deer or follow guides in quest 
of duck or partridge. Everywhere they went they 
bought antiques, belongings of families about whom 
they knew nothing at all. We would sée the Americans 
on long, empty white beaches or standing silently in 
trout streams with rods in their hands, and they always 
seemed strange in those days. 

It was only when I grew older and traveled wide sec- 
tions of the United States that I was able to understand 
why Americans have always come to Nova Scotia, 
what they found here and why they come back—again 
and again 

To begin with, visitors to Nova Scotia become 
acutely conscious of the way it smells, of its variety of 
challenging odors, of the astringent quality of its air. 
When the wind blows from the northwest it carries the 
aroma of balsam forests into the streets of coastal 
towns and far out to sea. Approaching Halifax by 
liner, | have more than once smelled Nova Scotia be- 
fore the first headlands loomed over the horizon. 

When the wind blows southwest off the ocean it is 
full of ozone and sunshine and salt. In every fishing 
cove the smells are high, for gutted cod are drying on 
flakes in the sun. A lobster pot has a smell of its own; 
so has an oyster bed when the tide is out. Wood fires of 
fir and spruce smell the same everywhere, as do crabs 
roasting or clams boiling or a hunter’s bacon frying at 
sunup. But the smells of fishing boats vary according 
to their waters, and in Nova Scotia the dories of in- 
shore fishermen smell strong and rank. 

Alders grow along most of the trout and salmon 
streams in the north, and the scent of moist alder at 
dawn or in the twilight is innocent and beguiling. In 
Nova Scotia there are more than eighty miles of apple 
orchards in a long, sheltered valley, from which on a 
May morning, a sweet burst of fragrance washes up 
the slopes of Cape Blomidon to mingle with the tang 
of the Fundy tidal waters. 

The stranger in Nova Scotia becomes conscious not 
only of what he sees but of the familiar things which 
his eyes do not see. Streets and crossroads in cities 


and towns are not awash Continued on Page 100 


Nova Scotians farm the sea, setting 

out from tiny villages like Blue Rocks (upper left), 
near Lunenburg. They also farm such broad 

and fertile areas as Sunrise Valley, opposite 

But always, in (he background, is the sea. 
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Lunenburg has one of the few ship- 
yards still building wooden draggers 
A statue and a chapel at Grand Pré com- 
memorate Evangeline Canadian 
marines await the parade which opens the 


annual lobster carnival at Pictou 
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Continued from Page 98 with frantic, pushing 
traffic. There are practically no billboards to be 
seen from any road in the province. And it is 
remarkable how this lack of the familiar helps 
visitors think and feel about what they do see. 

There are no prairies in Nova Scotia; there are 
no deserts or snow-capped mountains. There is 
nothing vast but the sea. Yet the images evoked 
are wonderfully varied and intimate. Granite 
tors, grave and lichened, cast their shadows over 
seaward moors in the afternoon sun. High prom- 
ontories noble in the moonlight smoke with 
spume when a storm assaults them. There are 
sailing ships ghostly in the fog of an early morn- 
ing or black between the blue of the sea and their 
own white canvas as they heel and drive in a 
southwest wind. 

Any portrait of Nova Scotia includes many 
kinds of images: perhaps villages like Peggy's 
Cove and Herring Cove, box-shaped, weathered 
houses and fish barns perched on stilts or cling- 
ing to granite rocks, the motorboats and dories 
moored near the jetties. | have seen the waters in 
these tiny havens calm as swimming pools while 
an Atlantic storm outside was exploding sixty 
feet high over their sheltering rocks. Or a solitary 
spit of moon-whitened shingle in a lonely, loon- 
haunted lake of the interior where suddenly a 
great-antlered moose comes out of the woods to 
cast his shadow in absurd dignity on the still wa- 
ter. Or a salmon pool, reflecting the multitudi- 
nous colors of the sky after sunset, with the still, 
indifferent outline of a red deer drinking from the 
same pool. Or a Cape Breton glen threaded with 
sea mists after rain; or a colliery bankhead in the 
same Cape Breton looming black and ugly, so 
ugly that not even moonlight can wash its black- 
ness away. 

There are the sounds of Nova Scotia: the bells 
and buoys and the shifting winds, the scream of 
winter northeasters that sometimes drive snow 
into drifts fifteen feet high against the sides of 
houses and barns; the laughter in the shoreward 
waters of the summer southwesters pulsing gen- 
tly in from the sea. 

When bells ring on any day but Sunday it 
means there is fog along the coast. But always 
there are warning signals from 356 lighthouses 
and fog alarms. They grunt and roar and boom 
and moan like cattle in pain. Buoys floating on 
the water clang with a music that travels for miles. 
God knows they are needed, for the fogs off the 
Atlantic coast are among the worst in the world. 

Even modern liners have been known to lose 
their way in them, but my favorite story of our 
fogs is of a British frigate making for Halifax in 
the last century. For a week she lay becalmed in 
a fog so dense that the crew could not see across 
her deck and the officers had about run out of in- 
ventions for keeping the men busy. They had 
mended sails, spliced ropes, polished metal and 
holystoned the decks. Finally a desperate lieuten- 
ant sent a seaman out along the bowsprit to pol- 





ish the brass ring on its end. The boy crawled 
slowly along the wet spar while his mates watched 
him disappear in the gray woolly atmosphere. 
And then they heard a cry of “Land Ho!” from 
the end of the sprit. The seaman had emerged 
into clear air and straight ahead were the weather- 
vanes of Halifax churches glinting in the sun. 


Nova Scotia is shaped like a lobster hanging 
onto the continent of North America by an isth- 
mus seventeen and a half miles wide. Her tail 
points down at Boston, 235 miles to the south, her 
claws clutch up toward Newfoundland, and she 
lies exactly midway between the Equator and the 
North Pole. So does southern France, a fact 
which used to grip my imagination when I was a 
boy. If it weren’t for the drift ice that comes 
down on us with the northeasters from Labrador 
we could grow grapes and olives in our sheltered 
valleys; but if it weren't for the Gulf Stream there 
would probably be seals swimming in that drift 
ice. Yet the province does have the aspect of a 
northern land; the forests are nearly all ever- 
green, and the shore line is bare and jagged. 

Nova Scotia can be divided roughly into six sec- 
tions, each quite unlike the others. There are the 
claws of the lobster, which form Cape Breton 
Island; the lobster’s hard underbelly—the long, 
glacier-riven Atlantic coast from Cape Canso to 
Yarmouth; its tail—the Annapolis Valley from 
Digby to the Fundy tidewaters of the Minas 
Basin ; the lobster’s high back—the farming coun- 
ties of Cumberland, Colchester, Pictou and An- 
tigonish; there is the lake-dotted, largely unin- 
habited forested interior, and finally there’s the 
lobster’s heart, the capital city of Halifax. 

As the topography of each section varies, so do 
the people and their occupations. In Cape Breton 
there are small farming valleys and plain fishing 
villages, the collieries about Glace Bay and the 
steel works at Sydney. Along the Atlantic shore 
of the peninsula the people live by fishing, lum- 
bering, pulp and paper, seafaring, boatbuilding 
and a very little farming. Apple growing is the 
chief business of the Annapolis Valley. Dairy 
and general farming, a highly developed lobster 
fishery and some heavy industry, occupy most of 
the people who live on the back of the peninsula. 
Lumbering is the only industry of the interior. 
But Halifax, the Atlantic terminus of the Cana- 
dian National, the longest railway on the conti- 
nent, supports a shipyard, a naval dockyard, a 
large oil refinery across the harbor, modern docks, 
and in the two World Wars was the largest and 
most important convoy port in the world 


“If Nova Scotia ever becomes a tourist resort,” 
| can remember my father saying, “I don’t want 
to be alive to see it.” Like so many Nova Sco- 
tians, a puritan and a tremendous worker, he 
feared an easy life as he feared the Devil himself. 








International tuna-tishing tournaments 
are held in Soldier's Rip, off 
Wedgeport, every summer. A. B. Ryan, 
Texas oilman, caught his 640-pound 
tuna on the first day out, after a 

battle lasting an hour and three minutes. 


He mistrusted all people who enjoy delicate 
foods, and though he was warmly hospitable, his 
Highland heritage had convinced him that a man 
who entices strangers to share his roof and board 
for money should examine carefully the state of 
his soul. But my father might have spared himself 
the worry. Tourists have come in increasing num- 
bers to Nova Scotia, it is true, but there are still 
few aspects of the tourist resort to be found. 

The first concession we made to visitors was in 
the middle nineteen-twenties. So many American 
cars were colliding with our own, we had to 
abandon our old English habit of driving on the 
left-hand side of the road. The change irked more 
people than my father, and more than one per- 
sisted in driving on the left whenever he thought 
he could get away with it. Early in the thirties our 
principal highways were hard-surfaced and a new 
road, the Cabot Trail, was laid out over the 
promontories of Cape Breton to make one of ihe 
fine scenic highways of this continent. The Cabot 
Trail was built for tourist traffic, but like the 
change in our driving habits, it has been of great 
value to Nova Scotians as well. Until it was built 
only a handful of fishermen knew what beauty 
was there. 

Resort hotels have been erected with a nice 
compromise between luxury and display. White 
sandy beaches have been set aside for play, golf 
courses have been laid out, and fishermen charter 
motorboats to Americans in search of swordfish 
and tuna. In the old days no self-respecting Nova 
Scotian would eat either of these fish, but today 
they can be found on hotel menus. International 
tuna-fishing championships are held in Soldier's 
Rip, off Wedgeport, every summer, and the roto- 
gravure sections of American newspapers are sub- 
sequently adorned with pictures of men and 
women standing beside monsirous Nova-Scotian 
blue-fins suspended by their tails from weighing 
machines. 

There is also pleasure sailing in harbors and 
bays and international yacht races from Marble- 
head and Bermuda to Halifax. Trout and salmon 
fishing, together with deer, partridge and wood- 
cock hunting, goes on much as it always has, 
both to make tall tales and to fill the pot. But the 
day has passed—and if my father were still alive 
he would regret its implications—when a Cape 
Breton farmer or a shore farmer can be insulted 
by a stranger from the United States who offers 
to pay for his board and lodging. 


Nova Scotia has the psychology of an inde- 
pendent nation chiefly because its island nature 
and its inner variety make it seem to contain ev- 


erything necessary to itself. As a growing boy | 


always thought of it as a separate world, related 
certainly to Great Britain and Europe but hardly 
at allto the Western Hemisphere. It was only after 
I left home to study at Oxford that | discovered 
how time has advanced more slowly in Nova 


Scotia than on the rest of the continent, making 
us seem creatures of historical interest to our Vis- 
itors, 

The Cape Breton in which | spent the first 
seven years of my life was an island part of a 
near-island, and the people who lived there were 
newly emerged from a clan society. it was only a 
hundred years ago that bands of Scottish High 
landers, hard pressed by the English, had left 
their native glens, embarked on scurvy voyages 
with the pipers playing laments, and finally had 
waded ashore on the rocky coast of Cape Breton, 
Within a generation their children had the same 
passionate love for the island that their fathers 
had felt for the Highlands. And this was how it 
was when I was a child there. 

The clan spirit of Cape Breton survived even 
the pitiful living conditions which became a part 
of the bituminous mines of Glace Bay, New Wa- 
terford, Reserve and Sydney Mines. The miners 
of those towns were violent, but it was not a slum 
violence—rather a wild, uncouth chivalry. 

“It iss a shame to be waking you out of your 
bed,” said a miner to the colliery doctor at three 
o'clock one Sunday morning, “but | must ask 
your help, for the chentleman | wass fighting hass 
just bitten off the end of my nose.” 

So many Cape Bretoners are members of the 
same clans that there is always a difficulty with 
names. In my first year in school, there were five 
John Angus MacDonalds in a class of thirty boys. 
To distinguish them, individual families within a 
clan inherit not only surnames but also epithets 
Generations ago a miner's wife drew credit o1 
groceries at the company store to keep him from 
squandering his wages at the saloon, and one 
payday he received only three cents. To this day 
his descendants are known as the Bigpays. 

1 remember hearing an elder identified from 
the pulpit of a Presbyterian church in Cape 
Breton as Donald the Ox, It was not meant to 
belittle the man. How were we to know who the 
minister had in mind if he spoke simply of Donald 
MacLean? 

Many of the miners believed unquestionably in 
predestination. The minister who christened me 
he conducted one sermon in English every Sun- 
day and followed it immediately with one in 
Gaelic— used to warn us to beware of the New 
Testament. “The promises in it are fine ones,’ he 
would say, “but mark you, ... not one jot nor one 
tittle of the Old Testament has passed away.’ Un 
der his guidance | used to feel, and sometimes 
still do, that Jehovah really has his eyes on me 
When the 7itanic went down near our shores our 
minister believed firmly that the owners, who had 
boasted that she was unsinkable, had brought 
the wrath of God on their heads, And | well re 
member my grandfather, a white-haired High 
lander of high color, telling us happily that a 
Jewish family had come to live in our town. Our 
elder brothers in the faith, he called them, the 
faith being that of the Old Testament. 





Today the main roads of Cape Breton are in 
good condition and visitors can find their way to 
almost any part of the island by car. But they 
would get more of a feel of the island’s personal- 
ity if they took one of the small steamers which 
ply from Sydney up the Bras d'Or Lakes, as we 
did years ago when the roads were dirt tracks. | 
shall never forget my excitement as the little 
steamer rounded the headlands of Sydney harbor 
and turned into the long arm of salt water called 
the Big Bras d'Or. It was a world of enchant- 
ment. Krom the decks | could see sheep and cat- 
tle browsing on the hills and occasional swathes 
of mist, white as frosted steam, lying along the 
green braes at high noon. The ship sailed all day 
long into the tsland’s heart, and tn the afternoon 
when it seemed to be chugging into a sleeve of 
gold | imagined myself among the first of the 
French who settled the island and named this 
loch Bras d'Or 

Halfway up the lake I saw Beinn Bhreagh, the 
slope where Alexander Graham Bell had built a 
home, and the patch of lake at its foot where 
the first heaqwer-than-air flight in the British Em- 
pire had been made one winter day when the 
lake was frozen 

At the head of Bras d’Or is a little village called 
Whycocomagh which faced across a small bay to 
a water gap between two islands. As we left the 
boat at the end of the day and went to the farm- 
house where rooms were waiting, L smelled eel- 
grass and shivered with delight when the first 
notes of wild music began in the sky. The music 
came from the mountain slopes opposite the vil- 
lage. A piper lived on each slope and in the sun- 
set they were playing pibrochs across the water to 
each other. The music continued until the moon 
rose and it has continued in my head ever since 


After my family moved from Cape Breton to 
Halifax | found it most difficult to get used to 
strange names like Smith, Whitman, Inglis, Ryan, 
Connolly and O'Toole. It was one way of learn- 
ing that the old naval and garrison city of Halifax 
was predominantly English and Irish. Here the 
Macs were easily sorted, and like Highlanders 
everywhere, had taken on the color of their sur 
roundings 

Opinion in Canada is divided on Halifax. Upper 
Canadians, who greatly admire respeciability, 
say that Halifax ts shabby in peace and bawdy 
in war. So she is. They say she has disgraceful 
slums. So she has. They say she ts unprogressive 
So she 1s. But there are other Canadians who like 
Halifax because she ts so saltily, vigorously and 
even beautifully alive. | loved her the first time 
I saw her and I love her yet, and for me her blowsy 
vitality is enough to keep her past alive too 

Halifax lies on an oval-shaped peninsula with a 
moated citadel topping a hill in the center and the 
second-finest harbor tn the world enfolding her 
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Yarmouth Light. When bells ring in Nova Scotia any 

day but Sunday it means there is fog——among the world’s 
worst—along the coast. But there are always warning signals 
from 356 lighthouses and fog alarms, some that boom 

and groan, others that clang with weird music. 


Keltic Lodge. The day has passed when 

Cape Breton farmers were insulted by strangers who 
offered to pay for board and lodging, but Nova Scotia’s 
resort hotels are a nice compromise between luxury 

and simplicity. Keitic Lodge, situated on the Cabot Trail 
at the Ingonish entrance to Cape Breton Highlands 
National Park, is modern, hospitable and unpretentious. 
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while dancing under starlit skies to tingling tropical 
music amidst exotic surroundings; when basking on gleaming 
white beaches, swimming in warm southern waters and taking 
part in colortul Fiestos 

Undreamed, pleasures everywhere. Luxurious hotels 
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provide finest accommodations and unexcelled cuisines. 


Your Travel Agent Will tell you! 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO 
Ay. Juérez 89, México, D. F 
333 N. Michigan Ave Chicago 
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Los Angeles 


You can travel swiftly and luxuriously in Mexico's new crack 
train between Laredo, Tex., and Mexico City—air-conditioned; 
coaches with extra lorge windows; chair-cars with reclining seats 
and showers; beautifully designed dining car; extra wide beds and 
showers in sleeping cars; Observation Car with splendid bar and 
rotating chairs allowing spacious views of picturesque countryside. 
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side of the peninsula is the North- 
west Arm, a narrow inlet where the 
city swims and plays. At the head of 
the peninsula is Bedford Basin, an 
extension of the harbor, a land- 
locked body of deep salt water where 
two hundred anchored ships can 
swing together with the tide. So 
Halifax sits with her back to the 
continent and her face to the open 
sea, Caring no more what inlanders 
think of her than the keeper of a 
sailors’ boardinghouse cares for the 
glances of the Sunday-school teacher 
on her way to church. 

Founded in 1749 as a military 
base, Halifax has never severed her 
connections with the army and 
navy. She has the point of view of an 
old veteran. For two hundred years 
she has lazed between wars and 
roused herself to tremendous, dis- 
cipiined activity as soon as war 
breaks out. 

The last British garrison had gone 
home only a few years before we 
moved to Halifax, but its traces 
still lingered. Street names com- 
memorated 18th-Century British 
cabinet ministers and some of the 
more disreputable members of the 
House of Hanover. Ugly old bar- 
racks cluttered the place. Ancient 
forts guarded the harbor and piles 
of round shot and black, muzzle- 
loading cannon stood in public 
places and even decorated the lawns 
of private homes. A signal gun 
banged from Citadel Hill at noon 
and at nine-thirty P.M. every day, 
but now the evening gun is still. 
Workingmen wore flat cloth caps, 
never hats, and older citizens talked 
wistfully of regimental smokers that 
saw stevedores, workmen and wa- 
ter-front bums lining up at seven in 
the morning before the old Masonic 
Hall to wait for midnight, when they 
were admitted to the hogsheads. 

“IT remember him well,” | over- 
heard a Boer War veteran say to his 
companion one day. “The Honour- 
able George Henry William Arthur 
Pennyfeather, lieutenant of the garri- 
son. He looked like a choir boy for 
all his six-feet-four and he was 
crawling up Sackville Street on his 
hands and knees, trying to make the 
Citadel. He was wearing a mess 
jacket with silver facings and his 
batman was walking behind carry- 
ing his cloak. ‘Thet’s roight, sir,’ the 
batman kept saying. ‘Jest a tittle 
bit more, sir, and you'll be as syfe as 
a bybie in “is bed.” The old veteran 
sighed. ““Things aren't the same any 
more. I don’t know what the world’s 
coming to now.” 

Things aren't the same any more 
in Halifax, but they died hard. I re- 
member the old gentleman I used to 
meet every afternoon as | came 


home from school. He wore Harris’ 
tweeds and a matching cap and he 
carried a walking stick heavy enough 
to beat an animal to death. I had 
heard that he still retained the mod- 
est capital his privateering ancestors 
had made from the Americans in 
the War of 1812, but I was most im- 
pressed by the fact that he refused to 
call himself a Canadian because he 
considered the Dominion of Canada ' 
an upstart. A Nova Scotian he pre- 
ferred to be. As for the Americans, 
well, no American could possibly 
be a gentleman. “Gentility derives 
from the crowned king of Great 


Britain,” [{ once heard him say. 
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Low tide at Kingsport, on Minas 

Basin, Bay of Fundy’s upper reach. 


“The Americans should have re- 
membered that when they rebelled.” 
On summer Saturday afternoons 
the old gentleman used to pitch 
quoits at an unpretentious club 
where rum punch was served under 
a canopy of pine trees. According to 
Halifax legend, the formula for the 
punch was brought to the city by one 
of the captains in Nelson’s fleet. It is 
a marvelous punch, and nobody has 
ever tried to sell it for a profit. Nova 
Scotians are shrewd, but they re- 
main simple. , 


I wonder sometimes—who 
doesn’t, if he was bred in a small but 
lovely country—if scenic attractions 
are the only things a visitor can find 
of interest or importance in an is- 
landlike peninsula of the modern 
world? If I love a place, I do not 
like to hear it called picturesque. 
The word suggests that its only use is 
simply to be looked at by those who 
can afford the cost of getting there. 
I wonder sometimes if the conti- 








nental ever stops to think what it 
means that an epic island like Nan- 
tucket has become a tourist resort, 
or that England—greatest of all the 
islands—is a shadow of what she 
once was”? 

The continental man climbs a 
mountain and surveys a plain. He 
constructs great roads, invents as- 
sembly lines to supply automobiles 
for those roads and aircraft to leap a 
thousand miles of wheat fields in a 
couple of hours. Insensibly and in- 
evitably, the control of his new life 
slips into the hands of men who 
think in terms of technical surveys, 
and in doing so lose the sense of hu- 





High tide. Fundy tides are as much 
as 60 feet between flood and ebb. 


man intimacies. Americans, most of 
them descended from islanders or 
from countries made great by the 
sea, will cease to be the Americans 
known by Jefferson, Whitman, Mel- 
ville and Longfellow if they forget 
that most of the dreams and ideas 
which made them great came from 
island peoples and from little towns 
where everyone knew everyone else. 

To know and understand Nova 
Scotia is one way of not forgetting, 
for she is not only geographically 
close to the United States, she is also 
a sort of time-capsule of life in the 
United States of earlier days. Quite 
possibly the American visitor will 
find Nova Scotia slow and dull. But 
if he stays to see more than scenery 
he will discover that time is more 
than something measured by a clock. 
Five minutes is more important in 
New York than it is in Nova Scotia. 
But if five minutes is tremendously 
important to a man, how can he 
value eternity? Above all, an Amer- 
ican visiting Nova Scotia can redis- 


cover what life was like for his an- 
cestors who were free from the curse 
of having to wield a power they 
never wished to have thrust upon 
their descendants. Let me show you 
what I mean. 

The last time | was in Halifax | 
was able to spend an hour with the 
premier of the province, the Honor- 
able Angus L. MacDonald. Mr. 
MacDonald is a Cape Bretoner who 
speaks Gaelic as well as English. 
During the Second World War, he 
served as Canada’s Minister of the 
Navy, returning to Nova Scotia 
when the war ended and being re- 
elected to the office he had left, the 
premiership of the province. 

The hour of my appointment was 
eleven in the morning and | reached 
Province House five minutes before 
the nearby post-oflice clock struck 
the hour. But it was nearly ten min- 
utes before | could locate the pre- 
mier’s office. There were no guards, 
no police, no guides, no superin- 
tendents of public relations. | walked 
through the lovely Georgian build- 
ing, glancing in at open doors, and 
in rooms of noble proportions | saw 
portraits of all the royal sovereigns 
from the days of the early 18th Cen- 
tury down to King George VI. Fi- 
nally | reached the room where 
the Provincial Assembly meets 
From the time I was a boy I have 
thought of it as a kind of shrine, for 
it was the scene of the meeting of 
the first responsible government 
within a colony of the British Em- 
pire; the place, in a sense, where the 
idea of a Commonwealth of Na- 
tions first took concrete form. 

One of the east-facing windows 
was open and I smelled salt air and 
curing fish and my mind recorded 
the fact that the wind had hauled 
and there would be rain by night- 
fall. Such passing thoughts are au- 
tomatic when you have grown up in 
a seaport town. Then | saw a man 
bending over a desk. 

“| suppose you're looking for 
Angus,” he said. “You'll find his 
office at the end of the corridor. To 
the right of the stairs.” 

Life in Nova Scotia is that sim- 
ple. Or perhaps | should say that 
relationships are as easy and mat- 
ter-of-fact as they seem. For Mr. 
MacDonald to work through a 
public-relations department, a press 
representative and a battery of sec- 
retaries would be meaningless. Nova 
Scotians know him in the same way 
that New Hampshire men once knew 
Daniel Webster. They form their 
own opinion of his work, of the effect 
it has on their lives, and have no 
need of an opinion industry to do 
their thinking for them. 

On the other hand, although its 
population is but a little more than 
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100,000, Halifax has never had the at- 
mosphere of a small town. It is more 
like an old city-state in which many 
kinds of human activity exist side 
by side within a small compass. A 
stranger might say that London and 
New York—or even Niagara Falls 
and Monte Carlo—offer much more. 
And so they do. But mammoth 
cities and spectacular towns offer 
themselves in such mass and sensa- 
tionalism that it is beyond the ca- 
pacity of most people to feel them- 
selves a part of what they see. Oddly 
enough, Haligonians are not so 
much bewildered by enormous cities 
like Chicago and Montreal as they 
are bored. In Halifax the moods and 
prospects change withevery hundred 
yards. In New York or Chicago one 
walks for miles through vast dis- 
tricts which never vary. 

In Halifax a boy can go out on his 
bicycle in the early morning to buy 
some trout in the large public mar- 
ket and find that the man who keeps 
the stall has not yet set out his 
wares. So to kill time he rides about 
the town and within an hour he can 
watch a merchant ship being built 
and superintend the repairing of a 
destroyer. He can see western beef 
arrive by rail and stare up at the red 
funnels of an ocean liner. On his way 
back to market he might pass a 
group of merchant 
Greek ship, nearly run down a stu- 


sailors off a 


dent holding a copy of Vergil, and 
then ride back into the market, 
where hundreds of Halifax house- 
wives from all sections of the city 
have now converged, all carrying 
baskets made by Micmac Indians 
from the far side of the harbor. Fi- 
nally the boy might pedal home past 
one of North America’s loveliest 
public gardens and then skirt the 
campus of Dalhousie University, 
knowing that one day he would 
study there 


A lot has happened since Nova 
Scotia was my home. Its flag, older 
than the Union Jack and a century 
and a half older than the Stars and 
Stripes, can be seen flying from the 
mastheads now, but that has no 
political significance. It means sim- 
ply that in an age of growing stand- 
ardization the old province is as- 
serting a right to its own individual- 
ity. Times are better in Nova Scotia 
than they have been for fifty years. 
There is less emigration and the 
population is once again beginning 
to grow. 

Every few years I must go home 
to smell the sea again and see the 
faces and hear people talk. Last 
Atlantic 
Halifax to Yarmouth 
and returned through the Annapolis 
Valley. Nothing essential had 


year I drove down the 


shore from 
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changed. The granite tors cast their 
shadow over the blueberry and tea- 
berry bushes, the lighthouses stood 
in lonely austerity on their rocky 
points, the fishing boats chugged 
home at evening with the day’s 
catch and nobody was excited about 
the latest crisis convulsing Ottawa 
and Washington. Forty miles south 
of Halifax, where | stopped for ciga- 
rettes, the man in the roadside store 
talked about the fishing in a rich un- 
dertone of North German Platt- 
deutsch, and told me the inshore wa- 
ters were growing too warm for 
herring and cod. This was Lunen- 
burg County. The names on the 
rural mail boxes—Zwicker, Hiltz, 
Knickle, Himmelman, Knock, Is- 
nor, and Zinck were brought to this 
part of Nova Scotia two hundred 
years ago by Hanoverian subjects of 
King George II 

I drove off the main highway to 
Lunenburg town and lunched at the 
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Boscawen Manor. When | looked 
out the windows I could see white- 
caps on Lunenburg Bay. Out of the 
cold water of that bay, just before 
dawn, had come the delicious 
chicken halibut I was eating. The 
walls of the low-ceilinged dining 
room were hung with paintings of 
old sailing ships and the furniture 
was dignified and solid, no doubt 
built to support the frames of heavy- 
eating Hanoverians who had worked 
up their appetites on the spray- 
swept decks of ships. 

After lunch I walked through the 
little town, smelled salt and the raw 
lumber of a shipyard and found 
myself at the gate of Rhuland’s, the 
yard where Bluenose, last of the 
great Nova Scotian windships, first 
tasted the sea. While she was under 
construction, in the early nineteen- 
twenties, the whole province had fol- 
lowed her progress as though she 
were destined to become a royal 
heir. So, in a sense, she proved to be. 

I shall never forget the sight of 
those two lovely ships, the Bluenose, 
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and the Elsie from Gloucester, as 
they jockeyed for the start of the 
first race in Halifax Harbor for the 
championship of the North Atlantic 
Fleet. Looking back from the 
crowded breakwater, I could see the 
slope of Citadel Hill black with peo- 
ple who had come from all over the 
province. The hulls of the big 
schooners were black against blue 
water, a high wind whitened the 
outer sea, and when they came about 
their towers of canvas boomed like 
cannon. They straightened, raced 
for the line on a close reach with the 
sea foaming out from their bows, 
Elsie ahead and Bluenose coming up 
just behind, and they faded out to 
sea through the harbor gap be- 
tween Thrum Cap and the bluff of 
York Redoubt. By early afternoon 
the crowds had shifted and re-formed 
and word had spread through the 
streets that the Bluenose was far in 
the lead. When she crossed the line, 
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Elsie was still hull down on the hori- 
zon of the harbor gap. 

Thereafter for a decade—the last 
decade in which sailing vessels fished 
the banks—the Bluenose remained 
unbeaten in international schooner 
races, although five famous ships 
were designed and built especially 
to defeat her. Year after year she 
made a profit for her owners on the 
Banks, and more than once her 
miraculous ability to beat high to 
windward saved her from being 
piled up on a lee shore by an At- 
lantic gale. 

Yet finally even Bluenose became 
outmoded. She died a shameful 
death, sold down to the Caribbean 
to strangers who lost her in some 
dubious local squabble. Her image 
survives, close-hauled on the star- 
board tack, on the Canadian ten- 
cent piece. 

| walked into the yard and looked 
at the black hull the men were 
caulking. The schooner on the ways 
had no topmasts. Even in Lunen- 
burg, where the great tradition of 
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Nova Scotian seafaring made its 
last stand, Diesel engines had taken 
the place of sail. 

While it lasted, the day of Nova 
Scotian sailing ships was remark- 
able. Little towns like Yarmouth 
and Shelburne may seem dull and 
empty now, but seventy years ago 
they were known as the home ports 
of men whose deeds were famous 
thousands of miles from home. These 
men left no monument ashore be- 
cause their skill was written on the 
oceans of the world. In the last cen- 
tury Nova Scotia met the challenge 
of existence in the only way she 
could: 
native pine and spruce nearly every 
town and village along the coasts 
built ships. Barques, brigs and full- 
rigged ships were built and sailed 
by Nova Scotians to every port on 
the globe. 

At the turn of the present cen- 
tury, the tradition collapsed. Am- 
bitious young men, unable to find 
outlet for their energy and imagina- 
tion at home, emigrated by the thou- 
sands to the United States and Cen- 
tral Canada. Many became famous, 
but for years Nova Scotians watched 
them go and knew that each depar- 
ture took something from the future 
of the province. 

An elderly man with pale blue 
eyes in a weathered face put down 
his caulking mallet to light his pipe. 
“Did you work here when the B/ue- 
nose was built?” | asked. 

“People always ask me that,” he 
said. “Truth is, | was at sea when 
she was built and I was at sea when 
she was in her prime. 
ship.” 

“Do you miss sail?” 

He smiled quietly as he puffed on 
his pipe. “‘In the old days this town 
lost a ship a year, crews and all. 
Once | spent thirty-two hours 
aboard a schooner trying to claw off 
the weather side of Sable Island. We 
could have used a Diesel then.” 

“How are things in Lunenburg 
now?” 


In another 


“We're doing well enough.” His 
forehead wrinkled. “The inshore 
fishing is going down, but there’s 
still cod on the Banks. The inshore 
fishing doesn’t affect us much 
we're still a deep-sea fishing town. 
We've still got the largest fleet on 
the continent, they say.” 

Then he picked up his caulking 
mallet and went back to work. 


A few days later I was in the An- 
napolis Valley, where the land is 
gentle and there is none of the vio- 
lence of the Atlantic shore. From 
Digby the Valley stretches about 
eighty m’les along the lobster’s tail 
between two ranges of hills. I sup- 
pose the reason Nova Scotians cher- 


she took to the sea. Out of 


ish the Valley is that it és gentle; the 
only continuously equable land in 
the whole province. Americans like 
it because they read Evangeline in 
school and feel at home in an or- 
dered countryside with neat white 
houses owned by people bearing old 
New England names like Slocum, 
Eaton, Dennis, Chandler, Eldridge 
and Tufts. 

I stopped my car on the hill above 
Digby and looked at the blue hills 
across the sun-reflecting waters of 
Annapolis Basin. Their surface 
gleamed like metal in the morning 
sun. It was on the shores of this 
basin that de Monts and Cham- 
plain established Port Royal, the 
oldest permanent European settle- 
ment between Newfoundland and 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


As one travels through the or- 
chards of the Valley from little town 


to little town and sees,.the glory of 


blossoms in May or smells ripe ap- 
ples in October, it is hard to realize 


that this soft land has had one of 


the most cruel experiences of any 
part of the New World. The British 
and New Englanders expelled a 
whole people, the Acadian French, 
transported them to Louisiana, and 
abandoned them. When some of the 
Acadians finally made their way 
back, by sea or across the continent, 
they discovered that New England- 
ers—His Majesty’s Yankees, as the 
novelist Thomas Raddall calls 
them—remained loyal to the crown 
during the American Revolution 
and were later joined by thousands 
of Loyalists who had been driven 
out of the new United States by 
their triumphant brothers. So it has 
come about that the richest land in 
Nova Scotia is owned by men with 
Yankee names and Yankee faces, 
with twanging voices and the old 
habit of thrift and the town meeting. 


Men tend to be held by rocky 
countries, where the living is hard 
and the challenges sharp. Above all 
they are held by countries which cre- 
ate a sense of poetry in the ordinary 
scenes of life. So Nova Scotian emi- 
grants, no matter how successful 
they may be, are always a little 
lonely in other parts of the world. 
They miss the intimacy of home and 
the sight and sound of the sea. They 
are not an excessively articulate peo- 
ple, or they would long ago have 
turned their loneliness into music, 
painting, building and poetry. But 
their land has a wealth of its own 
folk tales and all the material for a 
great native art. It is one of the few 
North America simple 
enough to be capable of tragedy. 
And Nova Scotian 
very long. 


areas of 


memories are 
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The proud new flagship of the Greek Line, due Octo- 
, is as yet unnamed She will set a new 
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Shortly before he died, my father 
and I went up to a little farmhouse 
in the Margaree Valley in Cape 
Breton to visit one of his old friends. 
Below the house the fences ran down 
to the valley bottom, above it they 
disappeared into a stand of new 
spruce. 

At the door we were greeted by a 
ruddy-faced old man and his white- 
haired wife. They ushered us into a 
small parlor which had a whatnot in 
the corner and a brassbound Bible 
on a separate stand. The room had 
the still, airless melancholy of all 
rooms set apart for special occasions 
by the dignified poor. It was used for 
Sunday morning prayers, weddings 
and funerals and the few visitors 
who knocked on the door. 

My father and Mr. MacRae be- 
gan to talk as though ‘the fifteen 
years between this nieeting and their 
last had never occurred. Mr. Mac- 
Rae spoke a stately English with a 
slow Gaelic lilt. His hands were 
gnarled and his clothes were plain, 
but his features were not those of a 
peasant. Nor was his bearing. 

While the older men talked, | 
thought about how this farm must 
have changed in the past ten years, 
how the forest had crept in and taken 
so much of it back. Meanwhile Mr. 
MacRae was answering the questions 
my father asked about his family. 

“Norman is now chief surgeon in 
a fine hospital in Chicago. Alec had 
a church in New Brunswick and 
once or twice he came home to 
preach the sermon, and if I do say it 
myself, he did not do so badly. But 
now he has been called to Winnipeg 
and that is a long way from home 
and when we will see him next only 
the Lord knows. Norah has done 





well too. She is chief nurse on the 
floor of her hospital in Montreal. 
One of the surgeons there is Willie 
Dan MacKenzie from Big Bras 
D’Or—that is Willie Angus’ oldest 
boy—and he says Norah is one of 
the best nurses they have.” The old 
man paused and gave a shy smile. 
“The children keep wanting to send 
us money, but we would not know 
what to do with it whatever. We have 
so much to be thankful for as it is.” 

As the talk passed to other mat- 
ters | looked out the window and 
let my eyes roam down the valley. 
The farm had gone back to woods 
and grass because there were no 
young men to work it. It was as sim- 
ple and as complicated as that. 

In this little province, where there 
are so few types and so many indi- 
viduals, that farmhouse in the Mar- 
garee Valley is the most significant 
symbol I know. The lonely old cou- 
ple sitting in the prim little parlor, 
with the brassbound Bible in its 
special place, believed like their 
forefathers that the Parable of the 
Talents was the most important 
story Jesus ever told. Their aim was 
not to become rich or comfortable, 
but to breed able men. To do so they 
had paid the uttermost farthing. It 
never occurred to them to feel sorry 
for themselves or to guess that their 
point of view is passing from the face 
of the earth. The last time I saw the 
old gentleman he was very frail and 
his wife had died the year before. He 
said, in words he used as naturally 
as a modern man uses the latest 
slang, that he would soon be gath- 
ered to his fathers. In his lined, 
ruddy face was the strange beauty of 
old men who believe in heaven. 

THE END 
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Quebec in / Confess, Marilyn Mon- 
roe at Niagara Falls in Niagara) and 
it seems to me a perfectly legitimate 
and pleasing trend. Wyler gives you 
wonderful glimpses of Roman streets, 
a shrine with tokens of devotion 
cluttered along a wall, the Spanish 
Steps, fountains and palaces and 
squares. 

But most important in Roman 
Holiday is Wyler’s ability to make 
you believe in and sympathize with 
his characters. Good comedy need 
not be entirely credible, but it must 
enlist some feeling for its partict- 
pants from its audience. This does. 
The escapade of the Princess Anne 
is the familiar poor-little-rich-girl 
business, but for the space of the 
picture's unfolding, it is real. Roman 
Holiday doesn’t play down to its 





audience and at times reaches a nice 
level of amusing sophistication. For 
one blessed thing, Joe Bradley, when 
he gives the drowsy princess refuge 
in his apartment does not put her in 
his bed and sleep himself on the un- 
comfortable couch. He props her, 
too dead to the world to know or 
worry about comfort, on the couch, 
and takes the luxury of the good bed 
as his right. And, on another level, 
of sentiment as against corned-up 
romance, Peck’s last scene is genu- 
inely moving. To say more about it 
would be to give away too much of 
Mr. Wyler’s departure from the con- 
ventional Cinderella-in-reverse yarn. 
Put all this together with Frank 
Planer and Henri Alekan’s evocative 
photography catching the spirit of 
Rome in better than documentary 
style and you have one of the few 
distinguished movie comedies of the 
past few seasons. 


THE END 
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The answer is they are not. They 
have the Davis Cup and they hold 
several of the more important cham- 
pionships, but they’re not neces- 
sarily the top players; they’re the 
top amateurs. Sedgman and Mc- 
Gregor are now acknowledged pro- 
fessionals. Rose, Candy, Hoad and 
Rosewall remain amateurs. But they 
would all be declared professionals 
in the U. S. and would not be al- 
lowed to play in Davis Cup matches, 
the Nationals, or any other ama- 
teur tournament. Instead, they’d be 
up against Jack Kramer, Pancho 
Gonzales, Pancho Segura, Frank 
Kovacs, Bobby Riggs, Frankie 
Parker and the like, in which case 
the knowing money would almost 
certainly ride with the Americans. 
The pressure is hard put upon the 
United States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion to adopt a more modern and 
realistic attitude toward the whole 
and “busi- 
isn’t a bad word to describe 
it—but the starched-collar element 


business of amateurism 


ness” 


in the Association is not easily 
swayed. The younger group consid- 
ers the present amateur rules obso- 
lete, fuddy-duddy and hypocritical; 
but the Old Guard gives way slowly 
and its members still rule American 
tennis. The absurdity of the ama- 


teur rules plus the penuriousness of 


some of the clubs that exploit the 
tournament youngsters cause situa- 
tions like the one Gardnar Mulloy 
recently told “Seabright, 
New Jersey, used to limit its draw to 


about: 


lessen the food bill. They also in- 
vited the players to leave once they 
were beaten. We used to play even 
mixed doubles so as to eat longer. It 
was a cardinal sin for a player left 
in the singles or doubles to beat 
someone in the mixed who was out 
of everything else.” 

In addition to making, and en- 
forcing or winking at, these whimsi- 
cal rules of amateurism, the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association has, 
each year since I885, ranked the 
tournament players of the United 
States. Through the years, these 
rankings, particularly the hallowed 
First Ten, sing with the great names 
of tennis—Larned, Whitman, Mc- 
Loughlin, Tilden, Johnston, Rich- 
ards, Budge, Williams, Hall, Bell, 
Allison, Vines, Doeg, Kramer, Riggs, 
Talbert and the rest. Who was the 
best of them 
all time, of these Americans and the 


great of other countries? Tilden, of 


course, comes first to most minds 
and to most lips. But it is the opin- 
ion of players who played Tilden at 


who was the great of 


his best, and Budge at his best, that 
Don is the best player who ever 
lived. This is a just rating, for Tilden 
lacked a net game. In singles, he 
played almost entirely from back- 
court, and Budge had one of the 
finest net games ever developed. And 
the man who can confidently and 
successfully take the net today will 
beat the best backcourt man every 
time. 

Other greats, through the years, 
have been Brookes, Crawford and 
Sedgman, of Australia; Von Cramm, 
of Germany; Kumagae, of Japan; 
Alonzo, of Spain; 
Cochet, of France; 
Czechoslovakia; Perry, of England; 
and the Americans already named. 

There have been some classic big- 
time tennis matches which are still 
talked about by tennis enthusiasts, 
are constantly being replayed in 
clubhouse conversations. There was 


Lacoste and 


the series in the Nationals between 
Tilden and Johnston, Big Bill and 
Little Bill, which went on for years, 
with Little Bill always the favorite of 
the crowd but rarely the winner of 
the match. There was the _less- 
glamorized series between Tilden 
and Richards, as notable in its bad 
feeling as in its good playing. It’s 
generally forgotten that in his last 
year as an amateur, Richards (the 
first big-time amateur to turn pro- 
fessional) pinned Tilden’s ears back 
fairly regularly. Richards’ first big 
match as a pro was one of the great- 
est matches ever played. His op- 
ponent was Karel Kozeluh, the 
famous Czech professional whocame 
to this country preceded by fabulous 
tales and legends. It was rumored 
that he had toyed with the leading 
amateurs, including Tilden. In prac- 
tice, Kozeluh did nothing to lessen 
the legends; and in the match, which 
was played at Rip’s Courts, on 94th 
Street and West End Avenue, in 
New York, before several thousand 
spectators, practically all of whom 
were better than fair players them- 
selves, he handled a racket about 
the way Heifetz handles a violin. 
It was a fabulous exhibition of con- 
trol and subtlety, too much for Rich- 
ards, who, it must be remembered, 
was one of the greatest players who 
ever lived, and then at his best. 

Another great professional match 
was that between Don Budge and 
Les Stoefen, in Wembley Stadium, 
in England, in i940. Stoefen was a 
huge man who hit a murderously 
powerful ball, but lacked control 
and court wisdom. That day, though, 
he was right, and people lucky 
enough to be there report that it was 
the greatest bombardment since the 
Somme. Don finally managed to 
outblast his opponent in five thrill- 
ing sets. 
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The magnificent Columbia River Gorge 
is traversed by Union Pacific trains 


For 200 miles the Columbia River 
Gorge stretches out along the 
Union Pacific route to greet you 
with scenic splendor; a preview of 
the breath-taking beauty of the 
Pacific Northwest. 
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The Davis Cup finals are always 
dramatic, but over the years two 
Davis Cup matches stand out. One 
was in the 1937 interzone match be- 
tween Germany and the U. S. at 
Wimbledon. Budge was playing Von 
Cramm in a match that stayed ago- 
nizingly close. Don lost the first two 
sets, won the next two, dropped be- 
hind |-4 in the last set, and then 
pulled even. Von Cramm withstood 
five match points. Finally Von 
himself edged ahead to 
match point, and on that point came 
to the net behind a good forcing shot 
to finish the match off. Budge hit a 
sizzling passing shot, Von Cramm 
lunged and missed—and the ball 
went out. Budge started disconso- 
lately for the net to shake hands, but 
Von Cramm held up his hand and 
trotted over to the umpire’s chair. 
He explained to the chair that in his 
lunge he had tipped the ball. The 
umpire rightfully gave the point to 
Budge, who went on to win the 


Cramm 


match, and the U. S. went on to win 
the Cup. It was one of the more mag- 
nificent gestures in tennis, or for 
that matter, in sport. 

The other Davis Cup episode 
that stands unique in tennis is of a 
less uplifting nature. This was the 
match in Paris’ Roland Garros 
Stadium in July, 1932, between Wil- 
mer Allison, of the United States, and 
Jean Borotra, of France. France led 
the U. S. two matches to one and 
needed only this one to hold the 
Cup. Again, the match was locked 
tight into the fifth set. At S-all, Alli- 
son won his service and went into a 
6-5 lead. With Borotra serving, the 
game went to deuce, then Allison 
scored to put it at game and match 
point. The first service was in the 
net. Borotra returned to the base 
line, and hit his usual hard, deep 
second service. But it was too hard 
about a foot out—for 
a double fault. Allison threw his 
racket high in the air in exultation 


and too deep 


and tore happily for the net for the 
conventional handshake. The um- 
pire waved his score card and sig- 
naled for silence. The linesman had 
not called “Fault!” The umpire, 
knowing full well the ball was out, 
asked for his Silence. 
Again he was appealed to, while the 
crowd fussed. Again, silence, which 


decision. 


meant the service was good. Allison, 
who had not even tried to return the 
ball, slumped, almost fainted. He 
was so upset he could hardly even 
see the next two balls hit to him, so 
Borotra won the game. And Boro- 
tra, a crafty player, sensed the con- 
dition of Allison, poured on every- 
thing he had to win the next two 
games and the Davis Cup. The 
match which followed was appar- 
ently Cochet 


meaningless. Henri 


played the youthful and fairly inex- 
perienced Ellsworth Vines. Cochet 
won the first two sets easily and was 
playing as disdainfully as only he 
could. Then Vines found his un- 
paralleled Big Game and won the 
next three sets, the last one 6-2. 
The match meant nothing, in a 
way—but Cochet made the mistake 
of saying it meant nothing, and in- 
dicating that he treated it as such 
and cared little about it. It was a 
conception and an attitude that later 
brought upon him the most crushing 
defeat of his or any other fine tennis 
player’s career 


Vines, who was and is a very nice 
man and competitor, didn’t like the 
slur on his victory. Neither did he 
like the snide way the French had 
kept the Davis Cup. He remem- 
bered all this thé next time he met 
Cochet, in the U. S. finals at Forest 
Hills the following September. For 
once in his life Vines went on the 
court with fire in his eye and ven- 
And in this 
match, he played what many ob- 
servers, including this one, consider 


geance in his heart. 


the greatest tennis ever achieved 
by man, or of which man is capable. 
He won 6-4, 6-4, 6-4, but could 
easily have bettered those scores. 
He purposely prolonged Cochet’s 
agony and purposely had each set 
end on his own service so that he 
could finish it off with a service ace, 
which he did. Cochet was helpless. 
One ace came at him so fast that 
despite the fact that he was as spry 
as an agile cat, he was hit plump in 
the chest by the ball. The crowd, 
toward the end, was noisily excited 
by the brilliance of Vines’ exhibi- 
tion, and Cochet was laughing, wag- 
ging his head in surprise and ad- 
miration, and indulging in many 
eloquent Gallic gestures of helpless- 
ness 

There’s another match that has 
niched its way into lesser tennis his- 
tory not because of a faulty decision, 
nor because of chivalry, nor be- 
cause of brilliance of play, but be- 
by its 
Gamesman- 
ship. There was a New York doctor, 
a heart specialist, we'll call Doctor 
Eagle, who ranked near the top in 
the metropolitan area. He was play- 
ing in the semifinals of the Metro- 
politan Championships and was 
having a hard time of it. After drop- 
ping the first set he realized he 
wasn't going to win this match with 
his racket alone, but would have to 
call upon his medical education and 
experience. 

Next time they changed courts on 
the odd game, the doctor looked in- 
tently into his opponent’s face and 
asked, in a tone weighted with con- 


cause of its psychology or 
more modern name 





cern, “Do you feel all right, Jerry? 
Would you like to rest for a bit?” 


“No,” replied Jerry, “I’m all 
right.”” But there was a hint of worry 
on his face. 

Two games later, when they again 
changed courts, the doctor gave his 
opponent a highly professional look, 
shook his head worriedly and said, 
“You sure you're all right, Jerry? 
Have you had any constricting feel- 
ings in the chest here?” 

“No-o-o. No,” replied Jerry. 
When they resumed play, Jerry’s 
concentration and timing were not 
so sharp as they had been and he be- 
gan to lose his domination of the 
match. 

Next change of courts, more of 
same. Then, on the next, the doctor 
said, “Please, Jerry, let me feel that 
pulse of yours.” And, as the doctor 
held his wrist, Jerry fell over ina dead 
faint. Needless to say, there was not 
a thing the matter with Jerry. 

This true medical story brings us to 
a final medical question about tennis: 
How long, in the face of advancing 
years, should a person play tennis? 
This isa subject which is argued con- 
stantly, asubject on which much non- 
sense has been spoken and written. 
The following might give you some 
thoughts on it. 

A large company set up a com- 
plete medical department to give 
periodic physical examinations to 
its personnel. It was a most modern 
department, in charge of an out- 
standing doctor, who took it upon 
himself to conduct, personally, the 
first examinations of the top execu- 
tives. He had never been much of an 
athlete himself, nor much interested 
in games, and had always been 
pretty much of the opinion that a 
man should give up anything resem- 
bling active exercise “after forty.” 
As his examinations progressed, he 
noticed from his reports a rather re- 
markable circumstance. There were 
four men in the top-executive group 
he had examined who were in far 
better shape than they had a right to 
be at their ages, and in infinitely bet- 
ter shape than all the others. Their 
waistlines were behaving, their hearts 
were sturdy and youthful, their 
muscle tone was remarkably good, 
their nerves were under control. 
And the only thing in their lives they 
had in common, besides their com- 
pany affiliation, was the fact that a// 
four played tennis regularly. Natu- 
rally, the doctor no longer has any 
patience with his unknowing col- 
leagues who advise giving up active 
exercise “after forty.” In fact, he 
now belongs to a large if unofficial 
school of medicine which regards 
the discovery of tennis about on a 
par with those of pasteurization, in- 


sulin and penicillin. THE END 
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CORFL 


puorocraPH BY Duncan Edwards (FPG) 


No many of the world’s storybook lands have managed to 
i stave off the inroads of the 20th Century. But Corfu, that 
forty miles of island looming from Homer's “wine dark” Ionian 
Sea, off the merged coasts of Albania and Greece, comes close 
It may be that Corfu has seen so many of the world’s varied 
civilizations that time, in terms of days and hours, no longer means 
anything particularly vital. History has telescoped among the 
black-green olive groves, the twisted pines, the wind-bent cypresses, 
the flowering Judas trees and the eternal blue-and-gold illusions 
wrought by the Mediterranean Sea and sun. It is hardly likely that 
a liquid-eyed Greek native kicking a goat up a pastel-hued road or 
a fisherman biting gfoctopus to death in anticipation of an evening 
delicacy would find too much exciting in the hassles, headlines and 
hurry which surround the tourist like a nimbus of island gnats 
The heritage is against it. On these shores, the Corcyra of the 
ancient Corinthians and the Kerkira of the present Greeks, 
Ulysses met Nausicaé. Here went Richard the Lion-Hearted on his 
ill-fated journey back from the Holy Land. And here, in the 
Corfu roadstead, lay the fleets of Corinthians, Athenians, Romans, 
Venetians, Genoese, the Normans of Sicily, the combined. sea 
power of Turks and Russians. Napoleonic France once meddled 
with Corfu’s affairs of state; England once held it as a protectorate 
before ceding it to Greece. Twice Italy has moved across its soil, 
both times under Mussolini, the last with Nazi support. Inevitably 
the invader, like the innocent visitor, meets St. Spiridion. The 
saint, a good man alive, has been a better one dead, ever since 
the fall of Constantinople when he arrived upon Corfu, embalmed 
and concealed beneath a cartload of hay. It is his protection de- 
voutly believed and, upon occasion, miraculously proved, which 
keeps Corfu helpfully apart from much of the 20th Century. They 
tell a story of a Nazi air raid. The church of St. Spiridion was 
jammed with devout who wisely thought better of church than 
bomb shelter. Fire wardens saw a monster bomb whistling from 
the shattered heavens, and at a moment beyond possible hope, that 
bomb went off with a roar, a bare twenty feet above the church 
roof, doing little damage to the saint’s own edifice or his own 
parishioners. Thus, now and forever, the green, lush and fertile 
valleys and the mountain slopes of Corfu belong to St. Spiridion, 
even though this may be hard to believe in Corfu city itself, unless 
one sees it on one of the good protector’s festive days. This city 
seems a trifle more sophisticated, more Renaissance Venetian, 
with its houses built on tiers, with narrow alleys between, and 
colonnades as fagade, more specifically Italian than Greek. But, 
then, it doesn’t matter how a visitor sees Corfu. It never did, and 
today, with the island slumbering under the September sun, it 
seems likely that to St. Spiridion and his followers—olive farmers, 


goatherds, fishermen, villagers, artisans—it never will. THE END 
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Vluseum preces, though we all dutifully praise their beauty 
are something many of us tend to think of as static, even dead. Seeing 
“exhibit,” 


them embalmed in an impersonal we may forget that they 


were once a very personal delight to a real human being, made to be 
lived with, to adorn a lady or dress up a living room, rather than merely 
to be looked at. 


Actually, they’re still as alive and intimate as ever. 


Human-Headed Cup 

used by the Bushongo, Belgian Congo, 
for drinking palm wine or 

ceremonial poison. As plaster cast 

from the wood original it makes 


an ornamental pencil holder. 6!” high. 


$4.75, postpaid. The University Museum, 
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Ageless Ornaments 

fitted as both pins and pendants. 

The original of the bronze Frankish 

plaque adorned a belt about 1200 years 

ago. 2'4”, $6.25. The ibex is from a 

Persian pendant of 1300 to 900 B.C. 

Sterling-silver reproduction, $12.75. 
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Chinese Realism 
of the Kang-Hsi period (1662-1723). The horse 
is gathering strength to heave himself up. 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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Totem Pole 

This Haida Indian totem pole is as much at 
home in a modern drawing room as in its native 
Queen Charlotte Island, British Columbia. 

It’s 14” high, of a composition with an ebony- 
like finish. Original is in the Los Angeles 

County Museu.n, $15, postpaid. 
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We hope this column will prove how dramatically masterworks from all 
times and places can be woven into our 20th Century lives. We have 
selected reproductions from museums across the country that we think 
you'll want to live with, to wear or use. All are available by mail and we 
predict that when you unwrap them you'll be just as overwhelmed as the 


lady of Ur or the Congo gentleman when they first saw the originals. 


Posy Holder 

Cream-colored ceramic vase, 8'4” high, 
molded by hand from the original at 
Williamsburg Restoration in Virginia's 
Colonial capital. 18th Century 

pottery techniques give it superb body, 
glaze and color. $17.50, express collect. 
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Congo Man 

This amusing statuette, 6” high, 

seems to prove that the studied distortions 

of “modern” sculpture just came naturally to 
Africans back in the 19th Century. 
Reproduced in dark brown gypsum cement on 

a light brown base. $6.35, postpaid. From the 
Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 38. 





Hindu Deity 

Elephant-headed Ganesa was carved in India 
between A.D. 535 and 720. Today a pair makes 
handsome book ends. 7’s” high, it is 
reproduced from the sandstone original at 
the Worcester Art Museum in authentic color. 





$9.50 each, postpaid. Museum Pieces, Inc., 
114 E. 32nd St., N.Y.C. 16 
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gold-plated sterling silver, 

with red and blue tile beads. Post- 
paid. The University Museum, 
33rd & Spruce Sts., Phila. 4, 
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MAVEN Dept. 529, 105 W. 40th St., New York 18 





ON APPROVAL! 


Full Color 2x2 (35mm) 


WORLD WIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


CORONATION SCENES 
Famous Cities © Historical 
Landmarks ©¢ Night Clubs 
of Paris © Exteriors and 
Interiors of Churches (In- 

cluding Basilica of St. Peters in Rome) « 
Museums and Art Galleries © Famous 





Palaces @ 
Paintings © Mosaics © Art Treasures © People in Native 
Dress © Many Other Subjects of Human Interest 


Thrill your fnends with a complete showing of the 
sights you see while traveling. Countries include France 
one Spain, Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, Germany 
Austria, beletes, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Scotland, Ireland, England, North Africa, Egypt, 
Holy Land, Greece, Lebanon, Iraq, Syria, India, Thailand, 
Hong Kong, Korea, Japan, Hawan, Canada, Western 
United States and National Parks, Mexico, Guatemala 
and South America 

All slides are carefully selected from the private collec 
non of nationally known photographer, lecturer, and 
world traveler, Ernest E. Wolfe, PSA, and are the finest in 
subject matter, composition, and true natural color. This 
is the most complete selection of quality World Slides t 
be found anywhere. Suggestions for showing slides 
included in every catalog 


Write for detailed approval information and free 
atalog listing pl lection of slides. 


nest E. Wolfe 









10916 Ashton Avenue 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 









SAFE AUTO PLAY-DEN 


For Your Youngster! 
Makes Travel With 
Children A Pleasure! 


= 
al 
This back-seat blessing turns the rear of your car 
into a safe play den and bed for children. Adjusts 
in height to make a travel desk or table. Tele- 
scopes for narrow or full width. Use as crib when 
you take small fry to drive-in theatres. Sets up 
or removes in seconds. Only $10.95 delivered. Send 
cash, check or money order today/ Full money- 


back guarantee. 
297 Damar Bidg., 


Mus Damar Newark 2, N.J. 

















MEN! WE FIT 
W-I-D-E FEET! 


E to EFEE Only—Sizes 5 to 13 


Late ‘ I 
Money Back Guarantee 


HITCHCOCK SHOES 
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Letter Sanders 

Sterling silver reproductions of ink 
sanders used by George Washington in 
the pre-blotter age. Now they're 

salt and pepper shakers. |°.”-square 
base by 1°s” high. Originals are in 
Smithsonian Institution. $13.50 a pair, 
postpaid. Black, Starr & Gorham, 


Inc., 594 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 36 





West African Masks 

of the late 19th Century make a 
dramatic modern wall decoration. Cast 
in gypsum cement from wood-carved 
originals. Black, white and red mask of 
horned Belgian Congo deity, 14”, 
$18.90. Black Ivory Coast ceremonial 
mask, 9”, $10.50. Express collect. 

From the Museum of Natural History, 
Central Park West at 79th St., N.Y.C. 24. 





Williamsburg Tradition 

Originals of these utensils grace 

an 18th Century kitchen at 

the Williamsburg Restoration. Their 
wrought-iron handles with brass 

bowls jibe with today’s wrought-iron 
rage. 18” ladle, $9; 15” egg ladle, $5.25; 
21” skimmer, $10.75. Postpaid. 


Old Guilford Forge, Guilford, Conn. 


Note: Please d 


samples to be considé 


not send any unsolicited 
red for thiscolumn. Send 


only photographs and descriptions of items 
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Diameter 4'2 


IDAY STILOPPER 


Gothic Plaque 

An early 15th Century French mirror 
back makes a graceful 20th Century 
wall plaque. The courtly scene of 
two lovers is cast in imitation of the 


hand-carved ivory original. 


” 


, including walnut 


mount. $3.25, postpaid. From 
the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 1. 





Egyptian Amulet 

This image of Bes, god of music and 
joy, was worn 2500 years ago 

as a protection against witchcraft. 
The black velvet ribbon turns it 

into a pendant for 20th Century 
enchantresses. Reproduction is 4”, 
suggests the light green faience of th« 
Metropolitan Museum’s original. 
$3.50, postpaid. Brentano’s Inc., 
586 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 19. 





Etruscan Cup 
A graceful king-size vessel, 10',” high, 
for flowers or fruit. The original, now 


in the Metropolitan, was used in 


+ 


Etruscan households 2500 years ago. 
Reproduced in composition stone. 
$10.95, postpaid, including watertight 
metal liner. Malcolm's House and Garden 
Store, 524 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1. 





Here’s how we With TWA's Thrift Season fares and where and did evervthing, from sipping a 


lower prices abroad, you can have a demitasse at one of those colorful Litth 
’ 


i sidew: cales along e Champs Elvsces 
discovered ° wonderful time on a limited budget. owen cat long i 7 
to watching the changing of the guard at 


Buckingham Palace. 
é Like so many folks, Naney and | had often 
talked about taking a trip abroad. But first We've heen back almost a year now, ane 


ld remind her twoweeks with pay was all the 


vacation | got. and then she'd start worrying 


2 about money, Our plans always seemed to 
end right there. 
But one day Nancy stopped in at the TWA 
a [ ticket office downtown, “Just window shop- 


ey 
-——-_ + 


ping,” she explained that night, “but am | 
glad | did!” Then she told me how PW A had 


the answers to our two big questions ol tine 


rr 
a 


and money. with thet }00-mile-per hour 
speed and their economical Sky Tourist 


fares, which were even lower during the 





fall and winter. 


we're still talking about the wonderful 
Next thing we knew we were Europe -bound 
holiday we had. In fact, we've started to 


ona giant, four-engine TW A Constellation. 


plan the next one... seeing Ttaly and 
Spain this time. You can bet we'll do it, 
too. For now we know there’s no need to 
put off and dream, We'll just take off and 

The average vacation is plenty of time 
to see Europe via TWA, and it costs so 


litthe when you go in Thrift Season, 


Special Thrift Seasor Tours” via TWA 


15 Days visiting London, Stratford on Avon 
Shakespeare country Paris | apsailles Lou preee 
of So95 includes hotel accommodations, most 
meals, sightseeing tours and round-trip TWA 
ticket from Vew York 





Our overnight crossing was as pleasant and 23-Day 74 Skyliner Tour of 6 countric 


as comfortable as sitting in our own living 8910. See London. Paris. Venice. Florence. Lake 
room. Those attentive TWA hostesses saw Lucerne. Rome, Holland. Sightseeing. hotel rooms 
to our every need: brought us magazines most meals and round-trip TWA ticket from Neu 
and pillows: served us meals that were out York are ineluded in the low price 

of this world. For information and reservations, 


see your local travel agent; call, write 


or visit your nearest TWA ticket office. 


We spent fourteen days touring England 
and France, and every day was perfect, 
Naney thought Paris was easily the gayest, 
most exciting place she'd ever seen. As 
lor mvself, | preferred London and the 


histori Shakespeare eountry. 


We soon discovered Thrift Season was an 


ideal time to be abroad. Prices were lower 





evervwhere: the weather was delightful for 
traveling: the big cities had come back to 


life after the summer lull. We went every- 
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A time-honored formula 


gives Cordials by Cointreau the superb flavor 
that is preferred by all who instinctively 


choose the finest 








Camtrean Cordials are produced im 19 distinctive Mavors 
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PHILLIPINE’S 
AFTERNOON OFF 


Continued from Page 21 


She wasn’t, either—not until De- 
cember 11th. 

The family Dieu occupied a small- 
sized stone mausoleum, scrubbed, | 
noted, glistening clean. Phillipine 
sat, serene with pride, on a camp- 
stool before the iron-grilled door. 
As we passed by, Eileen was sol- 
emnly doing the honors—handing 
around the fartines, passing bags of 
fried potatoes to a little cluster of 
black-robed visitors. The day was 
warm and sunny for November 
first. Phillipine had taken off Eileen’s 
coat, and tied to the sleeve of her 
best white organdy frock was a big 
bow of heavy black crepe. 

1 could hear Richard grind his 
teeth, but fortunately the Thomp- 
sons, absorbed in quaint native cus- 
toms, did not notice. Papa’s wrath 
exploded, however, when we got 
home—on poor Madame Heiber’s 
head, as it happened. 

“But surely you knew?’ Madame 
Heiber was astonished. Everybody 
in Brussels(except backward Maman 
and Papa) understood Phillipine 
and Eileen spent Thursday after- 
noons scrubbing up the Dieu tom- 
heau. 

Richard said, forcefully, that he 
did not approve of cemetery outings 
for the young, nor of picnics on a 
grave. 

Madame Heiber shrugged. Well, 
after all, children must learn of 
death. 

“At four years old!’ Papa’s voice 
shook. 

“Ri-charrd!’’ Madame Heiber, no 
doubt, had spent the afternoon at 
her own tombeau, accompanied by 
a whole flock of young Heibers 
aged two years and up. 

“Darling,” I said to my husband 
in soothing tones, “Eileen will for- 
get all about it. She’s much too 
young to understand.” 

Madame Heiber did not debate 
this point. | had never thought 
Madame Heiber properly sympa- 
thetic to Phillipine, but now she said 
bravely to Eileen’s still outraged 
father: “*Phillipine is all alone in the 
world, you know. Her husband has 
been long dead, her only son was 
killed at the front in 1915—before 
his marriage. So she has no one. No 
family to visit the tombeau. No 
child to—to take with her, Novem- 
ber first.” 

“In 1915!" I blinked. “But then 
she must be... .” 

Madame Heiber nodded. “She's 
72, not 52, and her carte d‘identité 
says so very plainly. Really, you 
must practice French numeros.” 








I gulped. 

“She wasn’t applying for a job at 
the Bureau that day. She and Julia 
have had many a good laugh about 
Monsieur dashing in, demanding ; 
Walloon, grabbing Phillipine, and 
rushing her out to the taxi.” 

“But then what was she st 
Richard sounded dazed. 

“Collecting her pension check. 
She’s been pensioned for years.”’ 

I groaned. 

I felt sorry for Phillipine—no fam- 
ily, and running up and down four 
flights of steps at the age of 72. | 
also felt very, very sorry for myself, 
when I thought of finding a new 
chambermaid. 

But Madame Heiber assured us 
that Phillipine adored being our 
chambermaid. The wages were, in 





Phillipine’s view, luxurious, she did 
not mind the work, she was strong 
and healthy, and she thought Rich- 
ard and I were the most comical 
characters she had run across in her 
entire 72 years. 

“Phillipine has a delicious sense 
of humor,” Madame Heiber re- 
marked. 

“Is that so?” Richard replied. 

“Yes. And then Madame 
Heiber hesitated, delicately. ““And 
then, there is, of course, Eileen.” 

The Jour des Morts closed the 
winter season on ftombeau scrub- 
bing, but next spring Eileen and 
Phillipine were back at work, 
Thursday aprés-midis. The follow- 
ing November first Eileen passed out 
fried potatoes under an umbrella 
it rained. 

It is not true, however, that Eileen 
was too young to understand. Only 
recently in New York City, her 
grandmother remarked at the din- 
ner table, apropos of reducing diets: 
“What a life!” 

Eileen nodded, companionably. 
“Ah yes. One is born, one works, 
one suffers, and one dies—that’s 
life.” 

“Oh!” Grandma _ was. terribly 
shocked. She could not believe her 
own ears. “Where on earth did you 
hear such an awful thing? Nine 
years old!” 

“Phillipine,” I said with some as- 
perity. “It sounds better in French. 
Eileen—on est né....” 

“On est né,”’ my daughter chanted 
in a cozy, female-to-female voice, 
“*on est né, on travaille, on souffre, on 
est mort—c'est la vie d'une femme.” 

“A woman's life!’ Grandma 
cried indignantly. 

“The French,” I informed my 
mother-in-law, “are realists.” 





Editors’ Note: In a forthcoming issue Miss 
McKenney and family hire the most amus 
ing but far from most efficient mouse catcher 
in Belgium and join battle with the wiliest 
rodent ever to challenge human supremacy 
Monsieur le Rat. 
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He Was the 
Last Man 


Pic. Hector A. Cafferata Jr, 


USMCR 
Medal of Honor 


x 


| ! WAS DURING the Chosin reservoir fighting. Against F Com- 
pany’s hill position, Reds were attacking in regimental strength, 
The last of Private Caflerata’s fire team-mates had just become 
a casualty, leaving a gap in the defense line, If the enemy could 
exploit it, they could smash the entire perinteter. 


Exposing himself to devastating fire, Private Caflerata ma- 
neuvered along the line. Alone, he killed fifteen Chinese, routed 
the rest, and held till reinforcements plugged the hole. 


The Reds hit again. A grenad 
fell into a gully full of wounded. 
Private Cafferata hurled it back, 
saving the men but suffering se 
vere wounds. Ignoring intense 
pain, he still fought on until a 
sniper got him. 


“If we really want to protect 

ourselves from the Commies,”’ 

says Private Cafferata, now retired because of wounds, “we've 
got to go all out. And one thing all of us at home can do 

should do—is invest in our country’s Defense Bonds. Sure, 

Bonds are our personal savings for a rainy day. But they're 


more—they’re muscle behind our G.1.s’ bayonets, too!” 
* 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved Series E Bonds start paying 
interest after 6 months. And average 39% interest, compounded semi- 
annually when held to maturity! Also, all maturing E Bonds automat 
cally go on earning —at the new rate —for 10 more years. $18.75 can pay 
back $33.67. $37.50 pays $67.34. And so on, Today, start investing in 
U. S. Series E Defense Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan where 
you work, Eight million fellow Americans find it a wonderfully easy way 
ave as little 
as a couple of dollars a payday! If you're self-employed, ask your banker 
about the convenient Bond-A-Month Plan 


to save because it fits any pay check — you can sign up to 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity 


save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 


tisin uncil and the Magazine Publishers of America 



























































YOUR CASUAL CLOTHES never grow careless when they are 


made by Timely Clothes. The smart lines that win you to begin 
with stay with you. They are sewn in for keeps by a needlework 
technique that scientifically blends costly hand-tailoring with 
hardy machine sewing. That's Balanced Tailoring . . . and you ll 
find it only in Timely Clothes — a name worth remembering for 
better appearance. For the name of your Timely Clothier and 
free booklet, “How to Choose Clothes to Improve Your Appear- 
write Timely Clothes, Dept. H-5, Rochester 2, N. Y. 


Balamad, Tailoring. ‘moher 


TIME \ ey CLOTHES 
fook, hella... Langer! 
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THE BROADMOOR 


Continued from Page 55 
I 


had been damaged by improper 
handling. 

When you arrive at the Broad- 
moor—and it is a sound idea to 
make a reservation in advance—you 
check in on the ground floor of the 
main building, and the museum at- 
mosphere of the place surrounds 
you from the start. 

You are escorted to a modest sin- 
gle for as little as six dollars a day 
(European plan) or a sumptuous 
suite complete with parlor, two bed- 
rooms and a kitchenette for as much 
as forty-nine dollars a day, and im- 
mediately find yourself engaged in 
exploring the Penrose wonderland. 

The actual hotel area is fabulous 
enough. There are eight buildings 
accommodating guest quarters, nine 
if you wish to throw in the apart- 
ments in the stadium. There is nightly 
dancing in the tavern downstairs, a 
room carefully embellished with nos- 
talgic saloon paraphernalia of the 
Old West and elsewhere up to and 
including Toulouse-Lautrec poster 
reproductions. There are two dining 
rooms—the Tavern and the main 
dining room on the floor above 
and luncheons are served beside the 
Lake Terrace Pool. The pool, glass 
enclosed to shield it from Colorado 
winds, offers bathing almost the 
year round. In addition, there is an 
indoor pool to take care of really 
unseasonable days, and there is Lake 
Cheyenne itself for water cycling, 
canoeing, boating and occasional 
swimming. There are floor shows 
featuring name entertainers in the 
Hawaiian Roof Garden summer 
night club, dancing on the Lake 
Terrace and in the main ballroom, 
square dances going on somewhere 
all year. The inevitable hotel social 
staff arranges games and sociability 
from bridge to bingo. 


Naturally there is a golf course, 
and an excellent one, with an out- 
size clubhouse and Big Ed Dudley 
as pro. The championship course is 
eighteen holes; there is another 
nine-hole course for duffers and the 
less ambitious. This is probably the 
only golf course in the country that 
can double as a historic shrine since, 
nestling behind the seventeenth green 
is preserved the original state capitol 
building of Colorado. And next to 
the golf course are tennis courts; 
Chet Murphy is pro here. 

Go in the other direction, across 
the lake, and you run into the sta- 
dium. At one end of the stadium is 


another monument to another of 


Spec’s enthusiasms, skating. The 
Broadmoor Ice Palace is open 
throughout the year and has played 








host to most of the world’s skating 
celebrities. 

At the other end of the stadium 
you run into the lower terminus of 
the Cheyenne Mountain Cog Rail- 
way, tiny cars powered by a Cadillac 
motor which inch up the side of the 
mountain to the zoo, through tun- 
nels and everything, loaded always 
with children and their parents and 
unattached escapist adults. 

Go on up past the zoo and you 
find the Will Rogers Shrine of the 
Sun, a memorial built by Penrose to 
his friend. The Shrine itself has been 
carved out of one huge pink granite 
boulder and is equipped with an 
amplifier which carries the sound of 
its vibra-harp and chime notes twenty 
miles out across the prairies. A bust 
of Will Rogers by Jo Davidson 
stands at the Shrine entrance. 

Go on up even farther and look 
in at the Cheyenne Mountain Sum- 
mit Lodge, a favorite honeymoon 
hideaway, with overnight lodging 
and facilities for special luncheons, 
dinners and private parties. 

Come back down again to the 
Broadmoor stables and rent a horse 
for a trail ride or an overnight pack 
trip. Or make arrangements, in sea- 
son, for hunting and fishing in the 
mountains. Or watch the polo tour- 
naments of July and August. Or 
wander through the El Pomar Car- 
riage House Museum and view the 
splendid equipages of the horse- 
drawn age. 

There comes a time in writing of 
the Broadmoor, as in visiting it, 
when one must stop for breath. 
For, aside from the Broadmoor’s 
own lures, there is all the beauty of 
the country around—Pikes Peak and 
Mount Manitou, the Garden of the 
Gods and Royal Gorge. 

Though Spencer Penrose died in 
1939, the present management of 
the Broadmoor carries on perfectly 
in his tradition. Mrs. Penrose, his 





PHOTOGRAPHS not otherwise 
credited. From left to 
right and top to bottom. 


Picture Position: T-Top; M-Middle 
B-Bottom; L-Left; C-Center; R-Right 
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What 
to Wear- 
Where 


BIGGER 


and 


BETTER 





HOLIDAY’ s new, completely 
revised fashion guide 


“WHAT TO WEAR 
WHERE” 


192 pages 





100 ALTHORITATIVE 
fashion sketches. photo- 
graphs, charts. climate. cloth- 
ing customs facts for L.S. A., 
Canada, Europe. the Islands, 
Mexico, Central America, 
South Africa, the 
Orient and the Pacific. 


America. 


Cost: 60¢ (postage prepaid) 


No c.o.d. please 


HOLIDAY INFORMATION SERVICE 


Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5 Pennsylvania 








APOLOGY 


Sorry, there's not a single mountain 
within sight. But the Captain's Walk 


atop Haddon Hall is 






che highest obser- 
vation point on 
the Arclantic re 
Seaboard. 


CHALFONTE ~ HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 63 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. 2 








Free Fall 
Catalog 


Just Off the Press 
Fully illustrated, 108 
pages, showing Hunt 
ing Footwear, Cloth 
ing, and one hundred 
and twenty other leather 
and canvas specialties 
of our own manutac 
ture for campers and 
hunters 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 
287 Main St. 
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products from France, Germany, India, etc., 
sent to you. Established Import-Export firm 
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. U.S. prices. Write today for FREE plan! 

Mellinger, Dept. 509, 1717Westwood, Los Angeles 24, Cal. 
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widow, still stalwart and active in 
her eighties, is a familiar figure in 
the public rooms. Charles L. Tutt, 
son of Spec’s old mining partner, 
and an associate in the founding of 
the hotel, is executive head of the op- 
eration and his son William Thayer 
Tutt is busy in the day-to-day run- 
ning of the immense plant. 

For the Broadmoor can’t be con- 
sidered simply as a hotel. It is Spec 
Penrose’s monument, the casually 
distributed argosy of his lifetime's 


collecting, settled down—perhaps 
sprawled is a better word—in one 
place to distract and entertain 


guests for years to come. 

Now and again you'll find an old- 
time Broadmoor retainer who will 
give you firsthand reminiscence. As 
he tells, for example, of how the 
morning mail was always delivered 
to Mr. Penrose, when he stayed up 
on the mountain, by a messenger 
riding one of the sleek mounts from 
the Broadmoor stables, and tells how 
Penrose would take the packet of en- 
velopes and riffle through them, in- 
viting the rider to step down for a 
cup of coffee while he thought of an- 
swers to send back, you get an au- 
thentic view of a vanished era. To 
get close to it, you have to turn to the 
comics on those rare occasions when 
Orphan Annie isn’t being harried by 
Reds and when Daddy Warbucks is 
majestically and benignly in the fore- 
ground. Or you can visit the Broad- 


moor itself. rHE END 





DEAUVILLE 
AND BIARRITZ 


Continued from Page 97 


walks, and in the popular Municipal 
Casino shirt-sleeved citizens play 
with modest 100-frane chips. Every 
other week there is a bullfight in the 
ring of the city of Bayonne, scarcely 
three miles away, where the finest 
Spanish bulls and toreros perform. 

The loveliest time at the Bay of 
Biscay is from mid-August until 
mid-October, and this is the time 
when the last resorters come down 
from Deauville. 

The expensive motorcars I had 
seen in Deauville were now snub- 
bing my old Ford in the garden of 
the Hotel du Palais. The horses came, 
too, but they had no names and no 
numbers silk-clad 
jockeys they carried noble heavy- 


and instead of 
weights in red waistcoats over ob- 
stacles and across polo fields 

Having saved money by not bet- 
ting on the horses in Biarritz, I en- 
tered the elegant Bellevue Casino 
with full confidence. The Bellevue 
is all crystal and lace, and instead of 
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Sunset Limited is on the fastest 
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SUNSET LIMITED 


NEW ORLEANS - LOS ANGELES 

Here is America’s finest transcontinental streamliner. The beautiful 
schedule in history between New 
Orleans and Los Angeles, via Houston, San Antonio, El Paso and 
Southern Arizona. Luxurious all-room Pullmans; economical ‘‘Sleepy 
Hollow’’ Chair Cars. Feather-touch doors. Giant no-glare windows. 
Pride of Texas Coffee Shop- Lounge for Chair Car passengers. Stream 
liner connections to and from New Orleans from Eastern and Mid- 
western cities. Returning, try another S.P route and streamliner, see 
twice as much. Send for folder that tells how. 


MOST MODERN TRAINS 
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C. T. COLLETT, Dept. 423, $.P. Co 


310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Please send me, free, your full-color book, 
Wonderful Ways West 
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What state produces 


the most eggs? 


C) Minnesota —) lowa Pennsylvania 


It's the Hawkeye State — lowa. But 
the other two are close. Whether you 
buy eggs or embroidery_in your 
travels, use First National Bank of 
Chicago Travelers Checks for safety 
and convenience. Your signature is 
all the identification you need. Only 
you can cash them 


Where will you find 
the Escorial ? 


(} Spain | Alexandria | France 


In Spain —one of the most remark- 
able structures in the world com- 
prises palace, mausoleum, church all 
in one —a traveler's delight. You'll 
be delighted, too, at the convenience 
of First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks 
where for over 40 years 


Accepted every- 
Prompt 
refund if lost or stolen. 


Where was the first 
public railroad? 


{} U.S.A | France Enyvland 


In 1825 the first passenger-carrying 
railroad was operated from Stockton 
to Darlington in England. Wherever 
you go, by rail, plane or ship, you'll 
find First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks as spendable as 
cash. Denominations of $10, $20, 
$50, $100. Ask forthem at your bank 


First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 


For All Business Or 


Vacation Travel 
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a determined flow toward the gam- 
ing room, there was a discreet trickle 
toward the little theater, where the 
best string quartet from Madrid was 
playing chamber music 

Each evening during two weeks of 
the season the little theater gave 
different Spanish performances that 
ranged from 15th Century religious 
mysteries to the last play of Fed- 
erico Garcia Lorca 

After the culture prescribed for 
the night is consumed, a visit to the 
gaming rooms is considered a mat- 
ter of courtesy to the host, which is 
the casino. But there is no Kitchen, 
Factory or Tout Va, no mysterious 
Greek, and no benevolent M. André 
under the crystal chandeliers of the 
Bellevue’s unique salle de jeu. 


I took an empty chair at one of 
the chemin-de-fer tables between the 
Duchess of Windsor and a Spanish 
parvenu. Instead of fighting for the 
bank, there was real French cour- 
tesy, and slight murmurs of “apres 
vous’ accompanied the slowly- 
traveling chute. The 
themselves were imbued with good 


card cards 
manners, and the Duchess always 
turned up one point more than any- 
one else, which was considered just 
comme il faut. After a few contribu- 
tions to the ex-royal household, | de- 
cided all by myself that I had better 
go dancing. 

The night club of the Bellevue is 
called The Casanova, a discreet room 
with huge bay windows over the 
ocean. Two of the best orchestras of 
Paris give the full treatment, from 
Charleston to samba. Sefors and 
seforitas from South America and 
young 
French industrial barons are stomp- 


the sportive of the new 
ing the floor with the few remaining 
well-heeled sons and daughters of 
These are sur- 
Youth; their 
leader is young Guy d’Arcangues, 


the local aristocracy 
named The Golden 


the son of the Marquis and heir ap- 
parent to the throne of the syndicat 
dinitiative of Biarritz. Above The 
Casanova was the Bellevue’s last bid 
to wild gaiety—a bare-walled room 
called The Panoleta where five full- 
blooded and cross-eyed gypsies 1m- 
ported from Andalusia sing and dance 
flamenco during the night for the 
ones who have either lived, or read, 
Hemingway's The Sun Also Rises 
The still warm sun of September 
rises early over the hills of the 
Basque country, and the few ghosts 
of golden crowns and golden youth 
disappear into the Basque hills and 
siftdown among the Basque people. 
Biarritz is surrounded by fishing 
ports and mountain villages, and the 
Basques, whose revered ghosts go 
back through centuries, are the most 
durable aristocrats of soil and sea. 


HOLIEDAY 





The Basques are diflerent from 
other people because they /ive every 
hour of their days, and every day of 
their lifetimes. They are deep-chested, 
narrow-hipped, and their dark eyes 
shine under heavy brows. Even after 
a full day’s work they pick up the 
pelote rackets and play for hours 
smashing the hard ball against the 
concrete wall. In the evening they 
pick up the wineskins, stretch their 
arms above their heads and press 
the wineskin until the stream fails. 

On Saturday nights in all the vil- 
lages, the pelote court (which takes 
the place of a village square) becomes 
an open-air ballroom where the 
espadrilled feet never cease the light- 
footed steps of the fandango. On 
Sunday mornings the pretty women 
in their red, green and white linens 
with their men in black, go to the 
white church. Above the church 
door is written: “All the hours bless, 
and the last one kills.” 

I went out on the sea with the 
fishermen of Ciboure, ate fresh fried 
sardines in the old port of Saint- 





Jean-de-Luz, and mastered the art of 
the wineskin. I climbed the hills and 
in Ascain I cried myself hoarse at 
the pelote game; in Sare I stayed 
awake dancing and drinking for two 
days and nights to honor the fete of 
their patron saint. 

The old valet in the Hotel du 
Palais laid out the espadrilles and 
beret more often than the dinner 
jacket, and remarked that I could 
easily pass for a Basque. 

When the day came to close the 
bags, he said simply, “Aguerre,” 
which may mean anything to a lin- 
guist, but to me means only that all 
men are born Basques—and it is too 
bad their elders forget to tell them. 


On the race track of Deauville, in 
the hills and beaches around Biar- 
ritz, from the 14th of July until 
October, the rich and the poor play 
side by side, sharing each other’s 
pleasures with tolerance, humor, 
avidity and savvy. Which is as it 
should be, for these are the summer 


capitals of Paris. rHE END 





NENT MONTH 


IN THLORTPDAY 


From the frozen Himalayas to tropical Malabar, 

from lovely Kashmir to holy Madras, lies a vast and storied land, 
a teeming subcontinent in which hundreds of millions live, 

yet which is almost unknown to most Americans. 


Share the beauties of this great land, 


penetrate its mysteries with SANTHA RAMA RAL 
as she travels over the face of her beloved \ndia. 


It’s the gleaming front window of Chicago; 
it’s the dream street of the great Midwest. 


It's DEBS MYERS? exciting story of Michigan Avenue. 


Did you know that the best cooks are really men, 
and that the way to a woman’s heart is through her stomach? 


Read HERBERT ASBURY’S mouth-watering account! 
of a hushand who cooks all the family meals 


in The Manly Art of Cooking. 


A countess in distress from West Englewood, N.J., 


a French baron who loves gazelles, a wonderful Moorish cook, 
and a friendly officer of the French Foreign Legion 


are only a few of the fascinating people 


LUDWIG BEMELMANS meets on The Road to Marrakech. 


Every October, year in and year out, in war or in peace, 


a strange spell comes over America. 


Fall under that spell with JOE McCARTH) 
as he spins the fascinating tale of World Series Fever. 


It’s a lovely state to look at and an odd one to think about. 
Maybe you're one of the many Americans who aren’t sure it exists. 


JOHN KNOWLES tells you about his home state 
in his fresh and sprightly profile of West Virginia. 


All these and more will appear in your October HOLIDAY. 


DONT MISS NENT MONTIES HOLIDAY! 
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ERYTHRINA GLAUCA (Swamp Immortelle) 
Steamship Company. You can get a de luxe print on fine paper, with wide grey mat, by sending fifty cents to Dept.“*F’"’ at the New York address below. 


Nineteenth in a series of Caribbean flowering tree blossoms painted by Harriet and Bernard Pertchik for Alcoa 


oral fingers beckon you to the Caribbean 


A wonderful new world is calling you. It’s the aboard your modern air-conditioned Alcoa ship 

Ng exotic Caribbean, where bright flowering trees You'll bask on deck by the tiled pool, enjoy the 

like the Immortelle vie with the charm of old- ship’s fine cuisine, make new friends, and sleep like 

world cities for your gasps of delight. And there's a kitten in your air-conditioned stateroom (they're 

no more delightful way to visit this tropical vaca- all outside and have private baths). A Passenger 

tion paradise than on a 16-day Alcoa cruise. You'll Service Director sails with each cruise to help you 

: call at six colorful ports in Jamaica, Trinidad, get the most out of your shore excursions. Cruises 
Venezuela and Curacao or the Dominican Repub- leave every Saturday from gay, exciting New Or 

lic. Between stops you're gloriously comfortable leans. See your travel agent or write for folder “*H”’ 





Ps ‘SS 
i ( Vine Whe Cherill cate 
ALSO—Informal freighter cruises from Canada, New York and New Orlea = im a 
many colorful ports of the Caribbean. Modern ships, carrying 12 passengers ea ~ 


All staterooms outside with private baths. Ask for “Freighter Crue Folder". WITH PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICE T0 59 PORTS 


ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC., 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N Y or ONE CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 
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